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The greatest need of the growing child—Energy/ 


What if grown-ups had to work as hard as little 
folks—never still a minute; exercising, learning, 
growing! Life is so full of thrilling interests, then! 


These active, growing years have many needs; 
but there is one. fundamental need, too often 
overlooked, which must be met unfailingly if 
the child is to develop to full possibilities. 


Energy! That is what these busy little bodies 
and brains need above 
allelse. Energy to keep 
them going; energy to 
keep them growing— 
reckless young spend- 
thrifts! 


Energy can be sup- 
plied, of course, only 
through food. How 

easily and quickly, how 
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The Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 2-D, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





O Please send me your recipe booklet, 
Delicious New Ways to Serve Cream 
of Wheat.”’ 
0) Please send me your booklet,“The I Busi 
of Feeding Children.” a 
0 Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for 
which I enclose 5c to cover postage. 
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abundantly it is supplied depends upon the kind 
of food. For food can also be a thief of energy. 


What your child needs is food known to be 
very rich in energy units. But more than that— 
it must be so simple and easy to digest that the 
waiting body and brain get all this energy quickly, 
without losing any in hard extra work of digestion. 


In one favorite well known food you find com- 
bined these two essential qualities. Cream of 
Wheat! Rich in vital energy, yet so easy to 
digest that every bit of its energy is quickly avail- 
able for use when most needed. 


It is made of the best hard wheat; of that 
part richest in energy units which scientists 
call carbohydrates. These, of all food substances, 
are most quickly and easily digested. In fact, 
digestion of Cream of Wheat begins in the 
mouth, thereby easing the stomach’s task. 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 





A basic need of childhood—this need of energy; 
one which neglected, will have serious effects. 
And it can be supplied so perfectly with Cream 
of Wheat! Deliciously, too; for you can serve it 
in so many tempting ways. 

Just try it cooked with dates, prunes or raisins. 
That rich, creamy flavor blended with the deli- 
cate fruit! Or serve it Southern style with butter 
and salt. Brown sugar, maple syrup, fruit sauce 
—children love it these ways. ; 


Free for you! Two helpful booklets 
We have two new booklets which you will find 
very helpful. One on child feeding contains scien- 
tific information; the other tells 50 delightful 
ways to use Cream of Wheat— in desserts, breads, 
meat and vegetable dishes which furnish needed 
energy for all the family. We will gladly send 
them. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


_..Cyeam Wheat 


Cream of Wheat with Prunes 


34 cup Cream of Wheat 1% teaspoon salt 
4 cups boiling water @ cup prunes 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling 
salted water, stirring constantly ; add prunes cut 
in small pi ces and cook twenty minutes in a 
le boiler. 


Also with Dates, Raisins, Figs 


Follow recipe above, using instead of prunes 4 
cup dates, raisins or figs cut in small pieces 
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Bori! Elman! Homer! 


Hear them in your own home tonight. Hear them as the artists them- 
selves have elected to be heard—on the Victrola. Regardless of size and 
price all Victrola Instruments—made for that one purpose—reveal the 

Il beauty of the marvelous Victor Red Seal Records. Don’t think you 
can get as good music from an inferior talking-machine by using Victor 
Records or vice versa. 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up, each representing the highest 

quality and the utmost value for the money. 







































* “A corner of nature seen through a person- 
ality” was Zola’s definition of art and so it is 
that there is fresh interest in observing the 
changes which tbe personality of a singer may 
make in the interpretation of any piece of 
music. The qualities which draw people to the 
Metropolitan Opera House to hear Bori sing 
will draw you to these Victor Records: 

Double-faced 





© —— . Romeo and Juliet—Juliet’s Waltz Song 
Oe “ Snow Maiden—I Know the Song of the Lark 542 $1.50 
Danza—Tarantella Napolitana 
P BORI : Villanella (Sibella) { 546 1.50 
Victor Artist Bohéme—Mi chiamano Mimi 


6048 2.00 


Pagliacci—Ballatella—Che volo d’augelli Viceral No. 100 





Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 







The Elman tone is a thing of wonder among 
violinists as well as to the vast multitude who 
participate in music by hearing it. That this 
tone should be as conspicuous in his records 
as it isin his personal performance puts such 
records as these among the world’s great works 


of art: 
Double-faced 


Cavatina 
Souvenir de Moscow 6093 $2.00 





Victrola No. 210 
$110 


Oriental 
ELMAN Souvenir (Drdla) 599 1.50 Mehogagy, otk or 
. : Serenade (Dri 
Victor Artist eee { 600 1.50 é 





With a long career on the grand opera stage, 
it is incredible that Louise Homer would con- 
tinue to make records which, in the light of her 
experience, did less justice to her art. Hear the 
records listed belowand you willsharethe great 
contralto’s assurance of Victor reproduction : 

Double-faced 





I Love to Tell the Story 
Where is My Boy To-night 681 $1.50 
On promis 680 1.50 


Oh, Promise Me (from “Robin Hood”) 


© Strauss- 


—— HOMER Stabat Mater—Fac ut portem olet 7am 


Largo (from “Xerxes’”’) 


Victrola No. 405 
Walnut, $250; electric, $290 





Victor Artist 







There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


CG V § Pat OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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TVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


“But you don’t know me, sir.” 


“Ah, but I do, Lady. Thy fair 
face betrays thy maskéd eyes. 
Thou’rt none other than the 
charming Sally of mydreams!” 


OST women know that daily 

cleansing with pure soap and 
water is indispensable if one is to 
achieve and maintain a clear, healthy 
skin. Indeed, this, together with 
good health, constitutes the only sure 
foundation for a really beautiful com- 
plexion. 


But many women do not yet realize 
that soap’s only function for the skin 
is to cleanse. Magical promises of 
cures or transformations cannot be 
carried out by any soap, whatever its 
ingredients or price. 


For instance, if artificial coloring 
matter, medicaments or heavy pet- 
fumes could add anything to the 
beneficial qualities of pure soap, we 
would have put them into Ivory Soap 
long ago, for our aim has always been 


S* oN 


The simplest, safest aid 
to natural beauty 


to make, in Ivory, the finest possible 
soap for the skin. 


But no! Ivory is, and will always 
be, simply pure soap—white, mild, 
gentle, delicately fragrant, safe! 

The gentle stimulation of a face- 
bath with Ivory and warm water, 
followed by rinsing and a dash of cool 
or cold water, brings fresh color—the 
natural glow of cleanliness. If your 
skin is dry, use a little pure cold cream 
afterwards. 


In Guest Ivory, designed for slim, 
feminine fingers, we offer you genuine 
Ivory Soap in a dainty size especially 
for your washstand. Guest Ivory’s 
modest price, five cents, is not a 
measure of its value, for if we were to 
charge you a dollar, we could give 
you no finer, purer soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co.. Cincinnati 
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a] V EN before sunrise there 
had been something 
suffocating in the air, 

m| something almost as- 

#| phyxiating. After the 

4}sun rose,. his rays had 

beaten on the yellow of the wheat, the dry 

jal] stubble of the barley, the gray-green of the 

oats, the black-green of the maize, and the black alleys of 

soil between the corn rows like the downward strokes of 

wielded flame. The air was like the breath of a prairie fire 
saturated with steam. 

Men came in from the fields with faces bursting with blood 
and brows steaming with sweat. A little ashamed they 
came, admitting that they could not endure labor in this 
heat, or perhaps shamefacedly explaining to their wives that 
the horses could not stand the work somehow; and some- 
times they found the wives themselves on the front porch in 
a state of collapse from the heat of their stoves superimposed 
on that of the weather. Every breathing creature in that 
part of Iowa lacked air. But in mid-afternoon there was no 
air in motion, save occasional hot puffs—puffs so hot as to 
suggest that they had blown from fire; people moved out of 
the breeze for comfort, instead of into it. 


‘ 


I/ustrations by Grattan (ondon 


As the long afternoon advanced toward evening, even 
these little blasts from the oven ceased. Weird oppressive- 
ness in the atmosphere paralyzed the ordinary movements 
and stilled the ordinary sounds of Nature; the silence was 
broken by the raspings of the locusts in the grass and the 
curious falsetto bellowings of the cattle in the pastures, by 
the snortings of brood mares and the whinnyings of their 
colts, and by such sounds only. 

There crept upward from the horizon in the northwest a 
cloud which looked like a queer sort of blue sky. Along one 
of the country roads of Monterey County, a road consisting 


— 


HE PUT HIS MOUTH TO THE MAN’S EAR AND SHOUTED, ‘‘FOOL! GET INTO THE CELLAR. IT’S A CYCLONE!’’ 


The Invisible Woman 


By HERBERT QUICK 


of two deep grooves worn by wagon 
wheels, with a comb of prairie grass 
growing between, there walked a girl 
in-age somewhere between fifteen and . 
twenty, accompanied bya man of thirty, 
whose lined and haggard face might 
have belonged to one of fifty. He had taken off his coat and 
vest, which he carried over his arm. From her right hand 
dangled a little wicker-work basket, and in her left she bore a 
little bundle of books. They appeared to be teacher and pupil 
going home from school. She stepped out vigorously, as if the 
torturing and enfeebling weather was inadequate to quell the 
vigor of her pulsing life, apparently forgetting for the mo- 
ment that the man was quite unable to keep pace with her. 

Presently she seemed to notice this, for she halted in the 
path until he overtook her; and then she looked into his 
face with all the tender anxiety a mother might feel for her 
weak child. ‘I must stop and rest,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s 
sit down here in the shade of this willow hedge.” 

““Yes,’’ said he with a touch of sarcasm, ‘you do seem 
tuckered out. I—I’m no good, Christina.” 

Taking him by the arm she seated him on the bank by 
the road. He had ceased to show the flush of heat, and a 
dull pallor had appeared in his face save for a red spot in 
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““I DON’T FEEL AS IF I COULD STAND IT,’’ SAID CHRISTINA. ‘‘I CAN’T BEAR TO HAVE YOU GO AWAY OFF THERE ALONE, WITH 
NOBODY TO CARE FOR YOU—TO TAKE CARE OF YOU, YOU KNOW’”’ 


each cheek. He coughed, surreptitiously examining his 
handkerchief after wiping his lips. 

‘“‘Good !"’ she exclaimed, with a little laugh as of ridicule. 
‘“You’re worth twice, physically, what you were when you 
came here. This weather, though, is enough to kill a sala- 
mander. I wish we could only get a breeze—I wish we could 
get anything for a change.”’ 

‘“We’ll get a change,” said he, looking at the sky. 

She sat down beside him, laid her impedimenta on the 
grass, and, reaching over, took upon her lap his coat, pre- 
paratory to carrying it when they should resume their walk. 
Her attitude toward him had in it something of the nurse 
with a dearly beloved patient. 

‘‘Something queer about this weather,” he said, after his 
breathing became easier. ‘‘ Your father said this morning 
that he could see the trees along the river seventeen miles 
away—something he hadn’t seen but once since he settled 
here. And that time they got a change of the weather that 
they've remembered. Did you hear what he said?”’ 

““Yes, they had the New Providence tornado that after- 
noon,’’ said she. ‘It was before father enlisted in the Civil 
War. The New Providence tornado was in 1860.” 

“Thirty-two years ago,” said he. ‘“‘Odd how a man who 
contends all his life with the weather remembers such 
things.” 

“‘T don’t suppose we'll ever have such tornadoes again,” 
said she. ‘‘Now that the country is all settled up, with 

roves and windbreaks, we'll never have any more tornadoes 
ike that at New Providence so long ago.” 

“I hope not,” said he. 


HAT queer area which looked like, and yet unlike, blue 

sky had now crept up and uptothe sun. It touched the 
sun, and darkness was divided from light. They were sud- 
denly in the shadow; a sinister, daunting gloom replaced the 
gleaming sunlight. 

“How dark it is all at once!’ exclaimed the girl, starting 
up. “It’s almost like night. And see how green everything 
looks, Mr. Fox—green shadow all over everything.” 

Laboriously he rose to his feet, took his coat from Chris- 
tina, and stepped out into the road. 

“We'll try going on again now,” said he calmly. ‘Don’t 
get scared by this tornado talk, Christina. Seeing timber 
seventeen miles off, followed by a green light before a shower, 
doesn’t necessarily mean a twister, you know. It ought to 
mean a nice rain and cool breeze.” 


She was in a state of nervous apprehension, however, aris- 
ing partly in her reason and coming partly from instinct — 
the same instinct that agitated the beasts of the field at the 
moment. That green, dark pallor which overspread the face 
of Nature, as if everything had been infected by some terrible 
celestial disease, was reflected from the strangely formed, 
terrifyingly colored clouds which had now appeared behind 
the curtain of dull-colored vapor which had looked a few 
minutes ago so much like sky. Christina knew something of 
the thing she apprehended, and instinctively she felt much 
more. For she was a child of Nature. Asa child she had run 
wild in the great Vandemark’s Folly Marsh and in the fields, 
and all her life she had lived with all the wild and domesti- 
cated feathered world, and with the beasts and the flowers; 
and perhaps for this reason she reacted to the same influences 
which, now that the face of Nature bore this daunting aspect, 
struck them with terror. 

Yet, in spite of this feeling of panic, she walked slowly, 
accommodating her pace to the apparent weakness of her 
companion. Even as she took his arm to sustain him, she 
looked into his face for assurance that he could still go on, 
and spoke quietly as she forced him to pause while he re- 
gained his breath. Proceeding thus, they reached the grove 
which surrounded a farmstead, which was her home and 
their destination. 

“T am a little scared,” she then said. 

“Forget it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Look at it. You may never 
see the like again. Take out your notebook, and I'll give you 
a chance to make a shorthand record of it. It will be my last 
lesson to you, you know. You don’t need lessons any more 
anyhow; all you need is a job.” 

Obediently she took out her pencils and book; and look- 
ing at the sky he dictated his description of it. In the south- 
west was a vast curtain of white clouds, and these, the only 
clouds in motion, were rolling over and over on a horizontal 
axis, tumbling and moving upward and toward our two com- 
panions, like a great roll of white wool. Underneath these 
was a pall of inky blackness reaching down to the earth; and 
out of this there soon reverberated an almost continuous roar 
of thunder from the flashes of lightning that scored the 
storm cloud across and lightened up its depth like terror- 
bearing flashes of the eye of a demon in some dreadful cave 
of the winds. 

With flying fingers Christina took down his des¢ription of 
this marvelous scene, her face now lighted up with enthusi- 
astic interest which had taken the place of her former alarm. 


Still rolling over and over in wilder and wilder commotion, 
the white clouds soared to the zenith with terror on their 
wings—a terror all the greater for that the breeze had now 
died. With not a breath of wind, how fiercely they rolled! 
The leaves hung moveless in the parched air. 

Then the white clouds began to come together, as people 
are wont to say, ‘‘to form the tornado.” Into the vacuum 
which makes the whirlwind the fearful white clouds are 
drawn. They do not cause the vacuum; they are caused by 
it. They do not command; they obey. 


3 HE white clouds,” said the teacher, as he stood with 

eager face fronting the storm, ‘‘are all drawn to one 
point in the midst of the thunder and lightning. A black 
funnel has come down out of the cloud, and hangs there, 
thrashing about, moving back and forth, feeling as if for 
food, not touching the earth. Everything under it is hidden 
by sheets of rain or hail or dust or mist. 

“It is coming on, coming fast! Now the funnel touches 
the earth! And now look! Out of its sides and top as it comes 
on, a thousand things are thrown, as if the funnel were a 
great grinding machine, vomiting its grist! A roar like a 
thousand railway trains afar off begins to be heard. It comes 
on, roaring louder and louder. I see the fragments of a 
building coming out of the funnel, like spray from a foun- 
tain! Now I begin to hear sounds distinct from the great 
roaring—crashings, crushings, hissings, crunchings and ex- 
plosions. It is beyond description! 

“It is hurling things upward and outward—trees, posts, 
beams, fragments of destroyed buildings. It is vomiting 
horses and cattle and hay and sheaves of grain! Why, it 
seems to be coming straight at us! It roars like a great rock 
crusher, a thousand rock crushers, and over the roar there 
are heard snappings and snarlings like those of a great rag- 
ing beast. It is dark now, and ¥: 

A wagon drawn by a team of galloping horses swept by 
them and came to a tumultuous halt; and a man with a red 
beard, tinged with gray, leaped from the wagon and ran to 
the two who were collaborating in The Biography of a 
Whirlwind. 

He put his mouth to the man’s ear and shouted, ‘‘Fool! 
Get into the cellar. It’s a cyclone!” 

Seizing the girl by the arm, the newcomer tried to propel 
her toward the open door of the cellar at the side of the 
house. For an instant she obeyed; and then, seeing her in- 
structor still standing facing the storm, she ran back to him, 
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and still clinging to her notebook, she drew him, and at the 
same time was drawn by her father, to the entrance of the 
cellarway. They stumbled down, and Christina’s red- 
bearded father closed the door over their heads. Then he 
ran, oblivious of his own safety, up the stairs. ‘‘ Rowena!” 
he shouted. ‘‘Rowena! Where are you, Rowena?’ The 
shout was lost, like a whisper in a bombardment. 

Then there came a deafening crash, as if some great pro- 
jectile had struck the house, exploding as it struck. Follow- 
ing it came the crash of glass as the windows of the house and 
cellar burst outward—not inward—as the imprisoned air of 
the structure expanded in the vacuum of the whirlwind. 
The house from cellar to garret was filled by cold, fresh air. 
The west wind roared through the rooms, flicking out 
through the burst-out windows light boards laid over jars 
and crocks, newspapers, magazines, articles of clothing, and 
bringing in their places a storm of rain and hail, with all 
sorts of muddied objects from outside. 


“RHE chill struck through their clothing to their bodies, 

just nowso overheated. Theair wascharged with the acrid 
smell of lime from demolished walls, and bore the scents of 
wet grass, of the ripped-off bark of trees, of bog water sucked 
up from sloughs, of hurled-up mud from farms, of hay and 
the straw from the reaped and unreaped fields, of everything 
which the indescribable might of the suction of the atmos- 
pheric maelstrom had torn or ripped from the face of the 
rich region of tillage, with here and there a town, and with 
the ozone from the lightning. 

And even before they could realize that the tornado was 
upon them, it was past! The regiment of railway trains 
passed on, their roar re- 
ceding and decreasing 
from the deafening to the 
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the scythe of the tempest had cut through the grove of trees 
which he had planted away back in the fifties. 
“A whirlwind!” cried his wife, sinking into a chair, and 


- then starting up. ‘‘Le’s git into the cellar! Where’s Chris- 


tina and Frank Fox? Where’s Little Van? Where’s ——” 

“‘Tt’s all over now—for us,”’ said Magnus. ‘Frank and 
Christina got into the cellar. Van went to the shop with a 
mower to be fixed. He’s out of the track of it. It’s a wonder 
the house wasn’t blown away. Look here, Rowena!” 

He had opened the door which led into the wing of the 
house of which the kitchen occupied the ground floor; but 
he had opened it into the open air! Down tothe ground floor 
the whole wing had been cleanly sheared from the house, and 
the floor itself lay there like an open-air dancing platform. 
The cooking stove stood unmoved in its place; the rear end 
of that wagon tongue which had been stabbed through the 
wall projected like a jib boom out over the kitchen floor, and 
hanging on it, all stiff with mud in the likeness of a sail, wasa 
bedquilt from some destroyed farmhouse. 

“Got your notebook?’ asked Frank Fox of Christina. 
“We can finish our report now.”’ There was a brave smile on 
his emaciated face, but he tottered on his feet as he stood. 

For reply, Christina took him by the arm and supported 
him to the damp sofa. Mrs. Thorkelson and her husband had 
gone outside, looking over the place to see what damage the 
storm had worked, alternately giving thanks that it was only 
the edge of the whirl which had struck the wing of their 
house, and mourning for their stacks and trees and fences. 
Christina forgot everything else in the dread of the hemor- 
rhage which was feared as the result of his spasm of cough- 
ing. Noone could have observed the tender solicitude of the 











reassuringly moderate, 








girl’s care for him without conjecturing the state of her heart. 
But he himself, if any suspicion of it came into his mind, 
rejected it. She was his favorite pupil; but how young she 
was! And how far was he from an object to awaken love ina 
girl’s heart, the consumptive wreck which a dissipated life 
had left to cumber the earth for a little while? 

He lay back, closed his eyes, and presently seemed to 
sleep. A half hour—perhaps an. hour passed. 

People were speeding to the scourged region. Voices in 
the dooryard—one that of Christina’s nineteen-year-old 
brother, for whom Rowena Thorkelson had inquired under 
the name of Little Van—Vandemark Thorkelson. But it 
was not his voice alone. Christina peeped out of the door. 

“‘Well,”’ said a hearty voice, ‘‘we’ve brought back your 
boy, Mrs. Thorkelson—and I’d kiss him, too, if he were 
mine. I see it tore you up some. Much damage?”’ 

“No, not much,” replied Mrs. Thorkelson. ‘‘Won’t you 
come in, Mr. Creede? I guess we can find a dry place for 
you to sit down.” 

“No,” said Mr. Creede, ‘thank you; we must be going 
on. We want to see what’s left of Ploverdale. It seemed to 
pass right over the village.” 

“Oh! Oh!” gasped Mrs. Thorkelson. ‘‘Our boy Sherman 
and his 





si AN and I,”’ said Magnus hurriedly, ‘‘ will come with’you. 
I guess it went south of Ploverdale, Rowena; but Van 
and I will come with you.” 

“Wait a minute,” exclaimed the young man in the rear of 
the carriage. ‘‘I came out to get a report of this thing for 
my paper and to send out to a string of city sheets. How 
did it look to you folks 
when it came up?” 

“Bad,” said Mr. Thor- 
kelson. “Black. It was 
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and then growing less 


hot. I must go and help 





and less until in a shorter 
time than it takes to 
write it the tempest sub- 
sided to a violent shower, 
then in a few minutes to 
a gusty rain and a wind 
of violent flaws which 
twisted the tortured trees 
still left standing; and 
while the artillery of 
thunder still bellowed 
fromtheretreatingcloud, 
in the west and northwest 
a heightening arch of sky 
appeared scored diagon- 
ally across with wisps of 
rain; and then came the 
clearing-up, until in set- 
ting, the sun shone out 
gloriously in that same 
golden-green light on a 
scourged and torn, but 
cooled and refreshed 
world. 

The tornado was 
over—for these people; 
but off to the southeast 
it still raged on, carrying 
terror, scathe and death 
to others. 

“Rowena! Rowena!” 
again shouted the man 
with the red beard as the 
tumult of the tornado 
quieted down. 


ND as he called, a wet 
and bedraggled 
woman appeared before 
him, her hair all blown 
abroad, her dress twisted 
about her legs. 

“Thank God, you are 
safe!’’ he cried. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you come into the 
cellar when I called, 
Rowena?” 

“Why didn’t you come 

and help me when I 
called, Magnus?’ she 
cried in a tone of mild 
resentment. ‘I needed 
you. What did you want 
of me?” 
_ “TL wanted you to get 
into the cellar,” he cried. 
“Don’t you know we 
have had an awful cy- 
clone?” 

“I've been sweepin’ 
‘nd sweepin’ the water 
lack, that came in under 
the front door,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘The carpet’s 
all soaked. What d’ye 
say we had, Magnus?’ 

“Look there!’ Mag- 
nus pointed to the end of 











Van get ready.” 

“Did you watch it?” 
he asked of Mrs. Thor- 
kelson. 

“No,” she replied. ‘‘I 
was busy in the kitchen. 
Christina, here, and 
Frank Fox, the teacher— 
they must ’a’ seen it all. 
But please hurry and get 
to Ploverdale, Mr. 
Creede.” 

Christina stepped out, 
followed by Frank Fox. 
“Hello, Frank,” said 
Mr. Creede, who was ap- 
| y arently well acquainted 
with the invalid. ‘This 
is Mr. Scott, the re- 
porter for the Monterey 
Journal; and Mr. Silver- 
thorn, my new partner. 
These are old friends of 
mine, Oliver— Mrs. Thor- 
kelson, Miss Thorkelson, 
and—here, Magnus! 
Come back and make 
the acquaintance of my 
young partner, Mr. 
Oliver Silverthorn. 
Oliver, this is Mr. Mag- 
nus Thorkelson, the chief 
of our embattled farmers 
and my most intimate 
| enemy in Monterey 
County.” 


NTRODUCTIONS 

were hastily acknowl- 
edged—Little Van, six 
feet tall, putting the light 
team to the Thorkelson 
buggy, also hastily; Mr. 
Creede getting impatient 
to investigate the storm’s 
havoc and to carry relief 
to the injured, if any, but 
unwilling to upset the 
plans of his newspaper 
friend; young Mr. Scott 
plying Frank Fox and 
Christina with questions 
and making notes. 
| ‘*Here,’’ exclaimed 
Fox at last, ‘you can cut 
this short so far as we 
areconcerned. I dictated 
a description of it to 
Christina here as it came 
up. I was looking at it. 
She’s got the history of 
this storm in shorthand. 
If it isn’t good, it isn’t 
because it wasn’t set 
down while it was fresh 
in the mind of the wit- 
ness, eh, Mr. Creede?” 
“Can you read your 
notes, MissThorkelson?”’ 








& wagon tongue which 
had been speared through 








asked the reporter. 























the wall of the house and 
projected into the room, 
to the burst-out win- 
dows, to the swath which 


“Yes, sir,’’ answered 





et 


CHRISTINA LOOKED OUT AT THE STARS THROUGH THE OPEN WINDOW. 
BITTERNESS OF THE INJUSTPCE UNDER WHICH SHE SORROWED AND REBELLED 


the girl. 
SHE FELT THE 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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ROT long ago children went without question to the 
college their fathers or mothers had attended. That 
Mii] was in the days when few people went to college and 
“4 when children followed their parents’ choice. Nowa- 
fate) days children follow the devices and desires of their 
own hearts—not always wisely, but with an independence 
which is commendable, if accompanied by judgment. More- 
over, many families have no background of wide training; 
the upcoming generation will be the first members of such 
families to spend four years ard three or four thousand 
dollars upon higher education. Such people confess that 
they know little of the relative merits of the eight hundred 
colleges and universities in our land. Their choice is too often 
the result of circumstances which should have nothing to do 
with an intelligent selection. So the merits and defects of 
the various types of institution available are here impartially 
exposed by one who has studied and taught in both small 
and large institutions and therefore speaks without conscious 
prejudice. 

Size is a relative term,.especially when referring to educa- 
tional institutions. Most people would agree, however, that 
any college was small up to five hundred students; then 
there is a debatable ground between five hundred and two 
thousand; and everyone will agree that an institution of 
over two thousand students qualifies as a big one. For our 
purpose, therefore, let us consider without discussion that a 
small college has less than five hundred students and that a 
large one has over two thousand. 

Most people think first of colleges along the line of their 
size. One person says “‘I want to go to a small college”’; 
another one says ‘‘I am going to a big college.” Each one 
may be making what is a wise decision for himself, but what 
would bea very unfortunate decision for someone else. Let us 
see what outstanding advantages each type of institution 
has to offer. 


The Big (College and the Little (ollege 


Most people who choose a large college do so simply be- 
cause it is large. Americans like to be connected with 
big enterprises; it sounds well and has good advertising 
value for the individual so connected. Consequently the large 
colleges have recently been doing such a thriving business 
that they have grown much larger. Several have grown from 
the two-thousand class to the five-thousand class or even 
larger; they have become unwieldy, some indeed quite 
monstrous. The advantages they offer are all the satisfac- 
tions that come from mere association with a big concern, 
from being a small cog in a big wheel. 

Then there are many cultural advantages afforded by a 
large college—concerts, dramatic entertainments, fine public 
lectures; a very varied curriculum and professors of wide, 
perhaps national distinction; opportunities for broad under- 
graduate acquaintance; organized alumni groups in all 
parts of the country, ready to welcome new recruits after 
graduation; opportunities to attain distinction and even 
public fame for a year, by unusual success in athletics, 
dramatic representations, debating, fraternity and other 
extra-curriculum activities. 





For the high-school student of unusual ability and ambi- 
tion, all these opportunities have a legitimate appeal. He is 
tempted by big things. Any exceptional boy may become a 
great figure in his college generation, and many boys are 
exceptional—at least in the opinion of their parents. There 
are more competitors than winners in all such races, but 
many mediocre students derive a subtle benefit from being 
in a speedy race where there is keen competition, even 
though they receive no tangible prize. Many receive a vague 
culture and cherish higher ideals merely because they spend 
four years in a stirring atmosphere of 
educational and social activity. 

On the other side, in spite of the cul- 
tural advantages of a great educational 
community, many students neglect 
them; they do not attend the concerts, 

plays and public 

lectures. There are 
so many other 
things to do, and 
they can read all 
. about these improv- 

ing entertainments 
in the college paper 
the next morning. 
The curriculum is 
properly more 
varied in a large col- 
lege. One may study 
even Old Irish, ad- 
vertising English, 
accounting, wireless 
telegraphy, crystal- 
lography, Chinese 
or farm manage- 
ment. There are 
individuals who can 
and should study 
these subjects. But 
who is to help the 
student to decide? 
There are many 
roads, but few sign- 
posts. 

The chances to secure personal advice from the professors 
who have made the college famous become increasingly slim 
as the college grows. Only the very persistent or very socia- 
ble student can overcome the obstacles that protect the 
privacy desired by most research scholars, who are jealous of 
the time spent in undergraduate society. In many lar 
colleges the lower-class instruction in subjects like English, 
mathematics, history, economics and modern languages is 
carried on by young instructors and advisers whose person- 
ality and experience have not yet ripened into anything of 
exceptional value to their students and whose services are 
rather practical than inspirational. No college in the country 
has yet sufficient endowment to provide the old personal 
contacts, once so highly 
valued, for thousands 
of students in hundreds 
of various courses. A th, 

The primary asset.of “A 
the small college is that, 
if well endowed, it can 
place its best professors, C 
perhaps men of wisdom { 
and experience, in touch /\ 
with its freshmen. It 
can do so because the 
classes are small and 
because the curriculum 
is confined to the old 
tried subjects of the arts and sci- 
ence courses. Moreover, there can 
be much closer oversight by the 
faculty of the students’ intellec- 
tual and moral progress. Patrons 
of the small college have aright to 
expect and demand this paternal 
oversight and solicitude. To 
many parents, if not to the stu- 
dents, it is the main consideration 
in their choice of a college. More- 
over, lack of a wide choice of 
studies is often compensated for 
by concentration upon some well- 
tried field of study. It is a good 
thing for young students to lay a 
broad and sound foundation be- 
fore putting on the upper stories 
of their intellectual structure. 

Regarding the distinction in 
the home town secured by attend- 
ance in a large college, there can 
be littledoubt. It isan advantage 
to have a large acquaintance; it 
is pleasant in college days and it is 
advantageous to the future citizen 
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as he establishes himself in distant cities or goes back to class 
or fraternity reunions. The youth of social, artistic or athletic 
gifts will see more of life and establish more useful contacts 
because he is moving in a larger world. He will probably get 
no better instruction in the narrow sense of the word. He 
will be left more to his own devices and may make some big 
mistakes and may spend more money keeping up with his 
rich friends. He has a fine chance to develop his self-reliance, 
but he is playing for heavy stakes. If he wins he will be rich 


\ in much that makes life precious; if he loses he loses prob- 
\ ably a little more because of the game he has played. 


So the youth of mature experience and judgment who 
wishes to try his strength in a large competition may well 
select a large college. The younger and undeveloped student 
who desires to be guided and taught in the way of scholar- 
ship will consider the claims of the small college. The small 
college has a sufficient program of extra-curriculum activi- 
ties—athletic and otherwise; but they are conducted on a 
more modest scale than are such activities in a large college 
and do not afford such wide publicity to the performers. In 
(these extra-curriculum activities the small college places 
/more responsibility upon the individual student; each indi- 
vidual is expected to do his share in boosting the students’ 
interests. It is a good thing for the modest or mediocre 
youth to be coerced, as it were, by public pressure into par- 
ticipation in these activities, for thereby much character and 
\ unsuspected capacity may be developed. The small colleges, 
too, have organized alumni groups, but they are not nation- 
wide in their scope; one may find himself in some distant 
city to be the unique graduate of his small college back 
home. On the other hand, four years in a small college will 
likely result in a smaller speaking acquaintance, but in a 
larger number of intimate friends, than four years in a large 
college. 

Convenience and financial factors influence the great 
majority of students to attend some college near their own 
homes. There is such a large number of institutions of higher 
learning in the country that one of them is usually readily 
accessible. For many students, however, in these days of 
relative prosperity, a wide range of choice is possible. 


A 


Entrance Examinations 


EW ENGLAND and the Middle Atlantic States contain 

a large number of private and denominational institu- 
tions.of ancient foundation. In general, these. institutions, 
‘whether colleges or preparatory schools, tend to adhere closely 
to the subjects which formed the old arts and science curric- 
ulum. Many of them have of course introduced courses in 
engineering, pedagogy, business, music, and so on; but in 
general they emphasize cultural rather than vocational 
courses. In the last two centuries these colleges have sent 
forth many of the nation’s preachers, teachers, doctors, law- 
yers and statesmen. They have rich traditions and local cus- 
toms which are precious to their own constituency. In them 
is to be found in a high degree that wealth of associations 
which we connect with the term ‘‘college life.’’, Their alumni 
form something like a vast family drawn together by a com- 
mon share in a precious inheritance of sentiment. 

Within this same territory are found the only colleges re- 
quiring entrance examinations of all candidates for admis- 
sion to the freshman class. This is an important point of 
which many persons are unaware. At the present time five 
of these colleges are for men and six for women. All these 
colleges require the examinations set annually in June by 
the College Entrance Examination Board in New York 
(431 West 117th Street). These examinations may be taken 
at scores of points in the United States upon the payment of 
a fee of nine dollars. The colleges adhering 
to this plan accept the ratings on these ex- 
aminations given by a large board of six 
hundred college and school teachers, who 
read and rate many thousands of papers an- 
nually. These: board examinations are re- 
garded by many educators as an urinecessary 
nuisance, by many as an insult to the second- 
ary schools and by some as unfair. The 
administrationoftheseexamina- 
tions is as fair and unbiased as 
any plan yet invented for such 
examinations and it is being 
constantly rendered more effi- 
cient by those who direct it. 
Many schoolmen, especially in 
the public schools, feel that 
any student who has creditably 
completed his high-school 
course should be admitted to 
college upon the presentation 
of his certificate; they speak 
with disparagement of the col- 
lege board examinations and 
will spend little effort upon 
students wishing to take these 
examinations, 

These examinations ‘do at 
present require some special 
preparation above that given.to 
the average student in the aver- 
age high school. It is probably 
safe to say, indeed, that few stu- 
dents below the upper third of a 
high-school class have any 
chance of passing these tests 
with a rating of over 60 per cent. 

These examinations are in- 
tended for the best, not the 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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WHAT DOES A 
WOMAN WANT 
MOST IN ALL 
THE WORLD? 
BEAUTY? NO; 
MORE THAN 
BEAUTY; SHE 
WANTS TO BE 
TOLD SHE IS 
BEAUTIFUL,OR 
THAT SHE IS 
GOING TO BE 
BEAUTIFUL 


























‘Uanity Unlimited 


Flow I Made a Million Dollars Selling Beauty and Blarney 


Pagna| WAS offered a million dollars cash for my 
“ business a few evenings ago. I laughed and 
MiG) refused. I am still rather proud of that laugh. 

ya! It hid a lot of queer feelings. An offer of a 
: million dollars carries a terrible punch. Of- 
fers of marriage are tame by comparison. 
Ae 'a| A self-made man, who had received such a 
\thindeenwaaees} bid for his life work, would have gasped or 
swelled up with pride. Being a self-made woman, I did 
neither. I laughed, and puzzled Georgie the Face Maker. 

‘It’s not enough,” I told him. 

My laughter was good acting. My statement was good 
business. I know the profits the Juno Institute makes 
yearly. I ought to. 
seventy-five thousand dollars. Last year I made eighty- 
eight thousand dollars. This year, now that my advertising 
campaign for bere Toilet Preparations is getting over, I'll 
get close to a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

I've paid off the last loan my bank made me. I’ve opened 
up two more shops, one in Brooklyn and one in the Bronx. 
I've raised the salaries of my entire staff; good-looking girls 








Cc 


It’s mine. Two years ago I cleared ' 


I/ustrations by Grant Reynard 


come high in these days of competition with choruses and 
motion pictures, but they’re the best advertisement a beauty 
parlor can have. I’m square with the world, and my busi- 
ness is booming. So I laughed at Georgie the Face Maker, 
and declined. 

He was rattled. I could see that. He blinked in the lamp- 
light of my apartment, and the thin, white fingers of one 
hand twisted the tip of the Vandyke beard he has grown 
recently. He is stouter than when I first knew him. This 
night he had come over directly from his office on Park 
Avenue, and still wore the solemn cutaway regalia in which 
he receives patients. 

A ring with a big deep-set sapphire shone on the little 
finger of the hand that played with his beard. A woman in 
the most exalted of New York’s many society sets gave him 
that, in addition to his fee, for “lifting” her face successfully. 
Another platinum-framed sapphire shone in his cravat, the 
gift of a great opera singer whose ears stood out like traffic 


signals until George hauled them back and made it possible 
for him to go into the movies. 

Georgie the Face Maker isan artist. I am the only person 
who dares call him that nickname to his face. To the rest 
of the world, or to that big slice of it that is more afraid of 
age and what it does to a face than a saint is of sin, he is 
Dr. Georges Le Noir, facial specialist. Until he met me 
he was plain Dr. George Schwartz, a semifailure. 

He is an artist, but he doesn’t work in clay or bronze or 
stone. He uses living tissue—human faces. Financially, he 
is successful always. Artistically, he is successful—usually. 
Even the best artists have their failures, 

“‘A million dollars,” George urged, ‘‘is a lot of money.” 

“Doctor Le Noir,’’ I said in an upstage voice, ‘‘the Juno 
Institute is a lot of business. It’s worth two million today, 
goodwill and all, if it’s worth a cent—and you know it. Inci- 
dentally, George, who’s making this offer? You?” 

He smiled that nice boyish smile I liked the first time 
I ever saw him, and spread out his hands deprecatingly. 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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fa) CRIMSON wy og of my novitiate with 


ad ee . ; : 
PY, Vfasay| the imperial ballet in Petrograd wasa certain 
8 ‘ 

“we. scandalous outburst of temper, rebellion and 
é ae 


| demolition on my part. This occurred dur- 
Fay) ing that two-year interim between my gradu- 
%4| ation from the Imperial School of the Dance 
; (' and my appointment as ballerina, or prin- 
Ake} Cipal dancer, of the imperial ballet. And it 
was all about a pet costume which I used for a Spanish 
dance in the number Raymonda. This costume was the 
apple of my eye, the light of my life and as cherished by me 
as my own skin. It suited the character of the dance. In it 
I was instantly imbued with the personality, the spirit of 
the dance. It was as necessary to my particular interpreta- 
tion as were the steps and positions. I was fanatical even 
then about the necessity of the costume being part of the 
dance, and not merely a pretty dress worn by a danstuse. 

But the director of the Imperial Theater in Petrograd had 
none of my passion for this Raymonda costume. To him it 
was merely a bit of finery that had seen better days. And 
thinking to rejoice me as well as my audiences with some- 
thing new, he went to the greatest of the costumiers then 
working for the imperial theaters and ordered a new, costly 
and gorgeous creation. At the next performance of Ray- 
monda he sent this magnificent affair to my dressing room 
with instructions to wear it that night, and was much pleased 
with himself. 

I despised the thing the moment I laid my eyes on it! It 
was an amazing robe of many and gorgeous colors. The 
material was of the finest and most luxurious. The workman- 
ship was something to dream over. But it was too magnifi- 
cent, too correct, almost blatant in its grandeur. Clothed 
in it, the dance became all dress and no dance. But I wore 
it—just once. When I had returned to my dressing room 
after that debut I took it off and held it up before me with a 
thumb and forefinger and addressed it solemnly, ‘Well, 


cn 


' there is one thing certain. I shall never wear you again!” 


But I prophesied without reckoning on the director. 


Short-Lived Triumph 


A THE next performance of Raymonda I carried out my 
threat and climbed calmly into my dear old costume to 


the scandalization of the onlookers. Some delighted tale - 


bearer instantly spread the news that Anna Pavlowa had 
turned insurrectionist and was wearing her old dress in de- 
fiance of the director’s orders. The horrible fact reached the 
powers of the theater, and ultimately the director himself; 
whereupon that dignitary stalked back to my dressing room 
to see that his orders were carried out. 

It should be remembered that the director of the Imperial 
Theater was always a member of one of the greatest families 
in Russia, was one of the highest officials at the most formal 
court of the modern world, and was not to be defied lightly 
by equals, much less an eighty-pound mite of a seventeen- 
year-old dancer. But defy him I did. At his shocked and 
slightly irritated insistence that I wear the new costume, I 
flew into a fine passion. I snatched up the despised sartorial 
masterpiece and tore and pulled and yanked at it until it was 


literally shredded. Then, in a last great burst, I 
flung its glorious tatters in the general direction 
of outraged authority and fairly jumped up and 
down in my fury. 

It is disgraceful to relate that, at this deplor- 
able point, something cool and terribly calm away 
down inside of me kept saying ‘‘Now I shan’t 
have to wear it. Now I shan't have to wear it." 
What a shocking example to the young was this 
Anna Pavlowa! 

I did not have to wear it—in its battered con- 
dition that would have been hardly possible. But 
I wore my beloved old costume in fine feather. 
We shall delete, however, what the director, really 
the kindest and most forbearing of men, said 
when he, perforce, gave me permission to don the 
old one. This triumph caused me to strut and be 
much pleased with myself for a time. Then the 
day came when I received my salary, and my ela- 
tion collapsed like any other bubble, for the di- 
rector had fined me just fifty rubles—nearly 
twenty-six dollars! 

This was my one and only outburst. But this 
abstinence from mental explosions was no virtue 
of mine—for I was full of both temper and tem- 
perament—but due entirely to the kindly under- 
standing and forbearance of my directors. 

My life’s ambition crystallized when I was 
somewhere between five and six years old. One 
day my mother took me, as a special holiday 
treat—Christmas, it was, if I remember rightly— 
to a performance of the imperial ballet in 
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Petrograd. That day Brianza, then ballerina of the imperial 
ballet, danced the Sleeping Beauty by Tschaikovsky. I was 
entranced. The unfolding of this familiar tale by the ballet 
was fairy stuff indeed, doings possible only to elfin people. 
Brianza was a gracile, exquisite magnet for my eyes. They 
followed her unblinking. 

At the conclusion of the ballet I turned to my mother and 
announced with calm intenseness, ‘‘Some day I shall be 
Brianza. I am going to dance like that.”’ 

My mother stared down a moment, startled, at the au- 
dacious scrap clutching her hand, and then laughed good- 
naturedly and promptly forgot the whole matter. 

But I did not.forget. The memory of that lovely, lovely 
princess seethed and bubbled in my mind until it brewed a 

retty determination. I was going to be the ballerina of the 
imperial ballet. If one was the ballerina, then for a brief hour 
one might be the lovely princess. It was a reward not 
lightly to be scoffed at. It never entered my mind that there 
were easier goals to gain than that of the principal dancer of 
the imperial ballet. For me it was the lovely princess or 
nothing. As well break my neck leaping to the stars as live 
safely, cloddishly, stepping over a broomstick. 

So at nine years I began my campaign. I quietly an- 
nounced my intention of attending the Tmperial School of 
Dancing. No one was unduly exercised or even seemed to 
hear me. But when I found dignified statement of fact had 
no effect, I resorted to violent methods. I teased, I tor- 
mented, I begged. I loosed storms of tears, tantrums and 
temper upon a harassed household. I laid siege to my 
mother’s resistance and vanquished it, and at ten years of 
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age. I entered the Imperial School of Dancing. I remained 
there seven years, the allotted term of training demanded 
of our dancers, and then became automatically a member of 
the imperial ballet. 

In order to understand the Imperial School one must know 
something of its tradition. There is a belief among some 

ple that the quality, the excellence of Russian dancing 
is due to the fact that it is Russian; that only to the Russian 
is given the true genius of the dance. I am often asked to 
confirm this opinion. And that of course is impossible. 

Russian dancing as we know it today, that particular in- 
terpretative style conceived, born and developed in the 
Imperial School at Petrograd, is not basically Russian; it is 
French, A strongly Russianized, acclimatized French, I ad- 
mit, but ‘still French. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago the Empress 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, having already spon- 
sored Italian opera and French drama in Russia, looked 
about for another muse to subsidize. Her generosity pounced 
upon the dance. And the result was a permanent school for 
dancing in Russia, the Imperial School. 


The Beginning of the Impertal School 


te first step taken by this great patroness of the arts 
toward establishing the Imperial Conservatory was to 
request the French Government to send her someone able to 
help her in the foundation of such a school. They dealt more 
than well with her and sent her the great Didelot. Being 
very sane and practical and wise in art patronage she gave 
him carte blanche. With unlimited funds, power and influ- 
ence as his henchmen, and without hindrance from a patron- 
ess’ whims or caprices, Didelot planned and inaugurated his 
school. 

Thus, in truth, the Imperial School as it was founded by 
Didelot at the behest of the Empress Elizabeth was nothing 
more or less than a French school housed in Russia. But 
French it did not remain. The Russian temperament 

uickly absorbed the Latin, nationalized it, colored it with 
the Slavic. emotionalism, until in the end Didelot’s school 
was uniquely and completely Russian. 

Didelot was dictator of the Imperial School for many, 
many years. At length his extreme age made his responsi- 
bilities too great a burden, and he called from France an- 
other compatriot, Saint Leon, and appointed him director of 
the institution founded by the Empress Elizabeth. Saint 
Leon ruled the school according to the precepts of his 
predecessor for fifty years. Then came M. Petipa, my 
master, who conscientiously built upon the foundation of 
Didelot and Saint Leon. Thus for almost one hundred and 
fifty years three men, whose views, theory and practice were 
identical, molded the Ballet Russe. Is it at all remarkable 
that they built up a tradition that became as inviolable as 
the law of the Medes and Persians? To their glory be it 
said that that tradition was no stupid, pedantic thing, but a 
fine welding of the brightness, the delicate deftness, the 
vivacity of the French to the passion, the melancholy and 
the emotionalism of the Russian. 

Then, too, it was an outrageously flexible tradition. M. 
Petipa was never known to teach its doctrines twice in 
exactly the same way. I studied with him every day for 
seven years, and coached with him at intervals for years 
after that, and never once did he repeat himself in a lesson. 
Basically he adhered to formula; that, naturally, was in- 
escapable; that was tradition. For example, during my 
study of Giselle he explained to me in elaborate detail just 
how Taglioni, who was ballerina of the imperial ballet about 
1830 and one of his first pupils, danced it. Here was a 
handing down of tradition indeed ! 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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SOMETHING QUITE NEW TO ME BEAT IN MY HEART. 


‘“WOULD YOU THINK ME STRANGE,”’ 


I SAID BREATHLESSLY, “IF I BELIEVED I WERE LED HERE?’”’ 


saz]. WAS the scrub bucket I hit, and my two- 

N} hour-old marcel went into it and flattened 
out like a punctured tire, and the dirty water 
dripped down my neck. And do you think 
that woman stood by me? She did not; she 
didn’t even grab her husband; and she only 
called for help after I had done some hitting 
‘ of my own—twice on his nose, by good luck, 
and he began to bleed. You never heard such screams then. 
If she’d screamed like that the day before when he kicked 
her, I wouldn't have been sent there that day. For nobody 
on the floor waited to knock. They ran in to help her, and 
a couple of them ran out after a mounted policeman. His 
spurs clicked all the way up the stairs, and he grabbed me 
with a bridle hand trained on a hard mouth and saved his 
right hand for the man. 

From her dingy bed the woman lowered her screaming 
into a moan: ‘She's killing him! She’s killing him!” 

The policeman gave the mana look. ‘‘ Wipe off yer face, 
Sandy. I’m takin’ you and the girl a ride on the wagon.”’ 

“You're not takin’ me, Danny. She comes in here, she 
does, and she gets my wife because she talks soft. She says 
she’ll pay her rent somewheres else to get her away from 
me—somewheres I wouldn't know about. And I wouldn’t 
never have known if I hadn’t come in on them. And when I 
took her peaceable by the shoulders, she hits me in the face. 
Do I stand for that? I don’t, and you know it.” 

“Don't ye, though!” said the officer. ‘What ye leavin’ 
him for, Mrs. MacPherson ?”’ 

“T ain’t leavin’ him.” 

He turned to me. “What's yer name?” 

But I was furious. Every drop of that dirty water that 
dripped down my neck made me angrier. “‘I’ll give it where 
it can be blotted,” I said. 

The policeman squinted his eyes. ‘Oh, it’s that way ye 
feel, and you a sight for sore eyes. Ain’t ye any better sense 
than to get between husband and wife?”’ 

“T’ll get between this one all right.. He may kick his wife 
insensible and get away with it, but he can’t kick me. I’m 
not his wife, and a month in the workhouse will give his wife 
time to get well, whether she’s leaving him or not.” 





The policeman swept the group of neighbors with his eyes. 
“What's her name?” he asked. 

The ten-year-old boy from the first floor, whose adenoids 
had been removed in spite of the protests of a whole family 
because of my report, spoke excitedly: ‘‘She’s Miss Julia 
Lodge. She’s old man Lodge’s girl that’s got thirty drug 
stores.” 

The hold on my wrist slackened ever so little. Perhaps the 
hold on the man had to be increased, for he made a sudden 
spring toward me, but found himself held in a vise. 

The policeman let go my wrist. “Get your hat, Miss 
Lodge. If ye can’t explain to me, ye can to the boss. I’m 
takin’ the both of ye for a little ride.” 

I picked up my hat from the wet floor. “I’m taking you,” 
I said. ‘You can sit in the back and keep on holding this 
man. I’m driving straight to the City Hall. You'd have to 
call the patrol and wait for it to come, and somebody would 
have to hold this man while you did it. I can get you there 
quicker.” 

A deadly malevolence touched the voice of the man held by 
the policeman. ‘‘She’s puttin’ one over on you. She thinks 
she can make a getaway.” 

“Miss Lodge’’—the policeman flicked at the man as if he 
were a fly—‘“‘I ask ye kindly how ye got into this.” 

“I’m one of twenty volunteer workers for the Visiting 
‘Nurses’ Association. It was reported that the woman was 
too beaten to be removed safely to the hospital. He should 
go to the workhouse, and I'll see that he does.”’ 

“If you do,” the man spat, ‘‘you’ll wish you never was 
born.”’ 

“Right along with the both of us, Sandy MacPherson. 
They've got yer finger prints already; that’s somethin’ ye’ll 
be saved. Looks like ye’ll have yer rest, Mrs. Mac. On yer 
way, all of you.” 


rons was bending over a blue print of the tallest build- 
ing on the principal corner of the city when I got home. 
I waited until after dinner to make my request, but father 
went back to his blue prints without even calling up Morris 
Egan, his manager, for the last reports, a thing he rarely 
omitted doing. 
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“Father,” I said as he looked up, frowning, ‘ will you let me 
drive to Hollywood with Theresa Egan?” 

Father looked down at his blue print and asked abstract- 
edly: ‘Is Theresa going into the movies?” ; 

“No; she’s going to visit a director who is her best friend, 
and Morris Egan says she can’t go without another girl.” 

Father removed his concentrated gaze from the blue-print 
corner where a new drug store might be counted on to sell a 
million small articles a year, and looked at me as if I were an 
imported bottle with a foreign label he couldn’t quite make 
out. “Is Theresa Egan going to visit a man in Hollywood?” 

‘No, her friend is a woman director.”’ 

Father humped one shoulder. He thinks women can’t di- 
rect anything because he hasn't had good luck with the as- 
sistant managers of his stores or with his housekeepers. The 
managers always want to marry Morris Egan, and the house- 
keepers want to marry father. But both father and Morris 
are pretty good-looking. 

“‘Morris better go with her himself,’’ sniffed father. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly you can’t go; two girls driving across the continent 
alone!’”’ He took his glasses off and observed me narrowly. 
“Have you done something you want to get out of town for ?”’ 

The evening paper was unfolded at the other end of the 
library, so I merely answered: ‘‘ You know, father, that I'can 
drive a car as well as any man, and change tires and fix any- 
thing in the machinery that isn’t too wrong. And you taught 
me to fight.” 

“‘It wasn’t my idea,’’ said father briefly. 
your mother.” 

“That you’d teach me to fight?”’ It was hard to get fa- 
ther to talk of mother, and I snatched at every chance. 

““No. We hadn’t much money then for specialists; and so 
it was just an ordinary doctor with no more sense than an or 
dinary man who handed you to me and said: ‘You wanted a 
boy to carry on your chain-lightning stores, didn’t you?’ And 
your mother was—she didn’t pull through, you know, and 
this one little sentence stayed with her until the end. I was 
to raise you like a boy and give you your head.” 

He looked at the portrait of mother over the mantel. 


“But I promised 


“QUT raising you like a boy has turned out only to be giv 
ing you a car of your own and teaching you to box and 
ride. You wouldn't give up high heels until I got you on the 
links; you didn’t stop your public use of a powder rag until 
oh, I believe you still use it under some form or other. When 
I see you putting out your foot to a maid to have your shoes 
buttoned, I wonder how you ever learned to drive a car.” 

“Wouldn't you rather, father, that I had the nerve to run 
a car through tight places than the energy to button my 
shoes?” 

Father looked at me queerly. ‘Nerve isn’t energy,” he 
said. ‘I’d like to see you with the energy to tackle a few 
hard things, and the initiative to do them.”’ 

“But you can’t learn about hard things, father, if you 
haven’t any nerve. What’s initiative but nerve?’’ 

“‘Oh, automobile nerve!’’ Father twirled his glasses im- 
patiently. ‘‘That’s just doing something that’s been done be- 
fore a million times and gets to be automatic. I’ve watched 
for years for even a strain of the original in you, Julia. With 
a pony you managed to translate enough Latin to get you into 
college; your French is barely enough to make you recognize 
French on the streets of Paris; if you are shown how, you 
can do a problem—the same old idea of education thousands 
have nowadays, to get through as easily as they can on 
somebody else’s brains and money. But the other day when 
the gas gave out you froze because it didn’t occur to you to 
light a wood fire, and you wouldn’t have known how if it 
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had. If there was no place for you to get cooked food, you’d 
eat it raw or starve.” 

“Well, I haven’t been taught to cook or lay a fire. If I 
had, | could do it.” 

“'That’s what I say, exactly! Do you have to be taught 
everything you learn? Who do you suppose taught your 
mot!cr the drug-store business? Do you know how she be- 
gan? Behind the counter of her father's drug store, where 
she had to stay and run things herself on nights when her 
father had too much of the stuff he sold across the counter. 
Many atime I’ve helped her pull the old man back of the par- 
tition. And yet every day she had a new idea. I was only a 
clerk, but I knew what her ideas meant; they meant money. 
We were near a schoolhouse, and it was she who filled one 
window with slates and pencils and school stuff, though in 
thos: days nobody had ever heard of a drug store selling such 
thinus. And it was she who got up three-cent lunches be- 
cause Children have pennies, not nickels; and she made it 
pay, penny by penny; and, after it had worked, she saw the 
teachers and the mothers and started her first five-cent lunch 
counter for school children. Now we have noon lunches at 
every soda-water counter in all the stores, and they pay forty 
percent. But always the old man wasa millstone around her 
neck.” 
‘Maybe having to carry it made her neck strong, father,” 
I caught myself whispering. ‘‘ Maybe it was having to think 
that made her do it.” 

lle stopped swinging 
his glasses with the same 
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fight a good fight, you can at least gauge distances and make 
decisions. Maybe if you could do that out in the streets you 
could do it in an office or a store. 

I could always think faster when I was moving, so I slipped 
downstairs on the way to the garage for my car. In the li- 
brary father was sitting with his head in his hands. I stood 
for a moment looking at him,-wondering if there was any- 
thing I could say. It would have been so simple a thing to 
have kept that droop out of his shoulders, had I only known 
years ago. It seemed such a simple thing for him to have told 
me long ago that he didn’t like.the way I did things. 

I tiptoed out the side door, wondering why fathers waited 
so long to tell their children things. ‘‘It must be,” I said as 
I swung open the garage door, ‘‘that they take it for granted 
that their children know what they want them to be.” 

I ran my car out of the garage, and it swerved to the right. 
I brought it up sharply with its brakes screeching and got out 
to see which tire was punctured. 

And then something very strange happened to the back of 
my neck, as if a hot iron was run through it. 


II 


fe woe was no sense of passing time between the feeling 
of burning flesh at the back of my neck and my opening 
my eyes in my blue bedroom. I could see father, and beside 


‘him a plump, starched woman in a white uniform. Then I 


II 


seemed to slip away again into fathoms of darkness where 
there was always something behind me I must escape from, 
something with a raised arm that was hidden, but terrible. 


I took up my endless race from it, and after an endless stretch 


of time it was the sound of voices that made me open my 
eyes again on light. 


“It's purely physical, Lodge. Her mind will be all right, 


when her body is. Lucky her neck wasn’t broken. Did you 
get the man?” 


“Yes; he’s a well-known thug. I got your Brook Forest 
man on the telephone this-morning. He'll fix up a suite for 


Julia and the nurse, but I can’t go myself. I’ve just opened 


a new store.” 

“You ought to go, Lodge. What’s a new store to you? 
You've run yourself down pretty low with your watching and 
your worry. Nine thousand feet higher than this would do 
you as much good as it will do Miss Julia.” 

“Oh, I'll be all right when she’s all right. It’s this thing 
she’s moaned over and over. Why, for hours she’s said just 
that one thing: ‘What does father want of me?’ You know, 
Bryson, I brought her up myself, after her mother died. And 
on the night she was hurt I had blown her up because now 
that I’d done the job, I didn’t like the way I did it. Your 
nurse says she lost consciousness with this thought in her 
mind, and she just kept going on trying to answer it with- 
out her conscious mind controlling it. But I can’t see how 
days of this could go 
on without affecting her 
mind. And what if I 








should send her to Colo- 





look at me I’ve seen him 
use when he is engaging 
aclerk. Then he put a 
rubber band around the 
blue print and called 
Morris Egan on the tele- 
phone. ‘Morris, I’ve 
had two men counting 
all day how many people 
go by the corner of 
Fourth and Walnut, and 
I believe this is what we 
want,” 


COULD hear the 

faint sound of Morris 
Egan's voice in the re- 
ceiver, 

‘‘What’s that!’’ 
Father’s voice was like 
the crack of a whip. ‘‘I 
haven't seen the paper. 
Wait! Julia, Egan says 
you are all over the front 
of the evening paper.” 

“They didn’t get it 
the way it happened, 
father,”’ 

“Good night, Egan; 
I'll see about it.” 

He flung open the pa- 
per,and as hiseyesswept 
the pictured page, his 
face was so lined with 
worry that involuntarily 
| looked up at the paint- 


ing of mother—mother 
who wanted me brought 
up like a boy. If I had 
been a boy, nobody 
would have worried if I 


had been in a fight. 
“1’m no use to you at 
all, am I, father?” I 


whispered. 

He put down the pa- 
per wearily, “Oh, what 
am I doing it all for, if 


not for you! If only I 
knew how to do it bet- 


ind stood in the cen- 

of my dressing room 

d looked about it. It 

; a dozen shades of 
| tue, and every conceiv- 

i'e thing that could be 

d to make the task of 

“-ssing easier was there. 
| ther had looked as 

rried when he spoke 
c! the maid buttoning 

. shoes as he had 
looked over my fight. 

i went to the window 
aid opened it. I must 
be a little like my 
nother; maybe if I were 
(rained to it I might 
liclp father. What could 
(do? Lwas twenty-four. 
', that time a boy would 
ive known a lot more 
about that chain of drug 

‘ores than I did. I 


t 
] WENT softly upstairs 
{ 








rado with only this nurse 
and something go 
wrong?” 

“But, my dear Lodge, 
Luke Bryson is in Den- 
ver, and there isn’t a 
better neurologist and 
all-around doctor in 
America. And the nurse 
is trustworthy.” 


b ELL, I'll get in 

touch with your 
brother. What's he do- 
ing in Denver? Tuber- 
culous?”’ 

‘*Not he! I don’t 
know what he’s doing— 
taking a vacation, I 
think. He’s got the idea 
that when you're run 
down aradical change in 
climate and diet stimu- 
lates the thyroid, and 
that’s why the ancient 
cure of a change cures 
you. He’s hunted rea- 
sons to cover all his life, 
when results suit most 
of us. It’s results we 
want for Miss Julia. We 
want to build her up; we 
want stimulation. Noth- 
ing like altitude for that. 
She’ll not worry over 
what you want of her, 
when she’s stronger.” 

There was a tremor 
in father’s voice. ‘‘I 
hope she won’t find that 
in her mind when she 
comes back to—to using 
her mind.” 

But I did. I had the 
thought so fast embed- 
ded in my mind that I 
could not seem to get 
it out. 
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VEN in Colorado, 
eight thousand feet 
high, with the sun shin- 
ing about me on ranges 
of snow-capped moun- 
tains and valleys of gold- 
and-blue, I could not sit 
quietly and look at the 
beauty before me, be- 
cause of this need to 
prove that I could do 
something useful. I be- 
gan to climb the moun- 
tains solely because 
reaching the top seemed 
to be some kind of result. 
“Can’t you walk on 
the level?” the nurse 
asked me querulously 
the fifth or sixth time 
she had to come after 
me to bring me back to 
dinner. 

She hated so to climb 
herself that it was ‘the 
one thing she. let me do 
alone. She hated every- 














‘ould drive a car and put 








thing about the place. 





lip a fight, and I liked 
doing both of them. If 
ou can drive a car and 


WE ROUNDED THE EDGE OF 


QF TILES AND THE HOUSE OF DREAMS 


THE BLUFF TO THE STEPS CUT IN THE ROCK AND THE TERRACE 


She hated the solitude 
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‘*LUCIE,’’ I SAID, 
**yYOU HAVE NOT 
TOLD ME OUR 
DAUGHTER’S 
NAME.’”’ ‘‘MARY 
BEATRIX, FOR 
THE QUEEN,”’ 
SHE ANSWERED 























Fa1N THAT afternoon when I resolved to go to 
England without the king’s leave I had been 
three years and one month in exile, years of 
idleness strangely different from my life 
thitherto, which had been fully active. I was 
fi} a soldier from my fourteenth to my thirty- 
fi| eighth year. I made five campaigns with 
§ English brigades in French service and led 
s of horse in Scotland during part of the 
troubles there. When I was thirty-six I became colonel in 
command of a dragoon regiment quartered near London; 
which regiment being but newly formed, I worked hard as 
any corporal to shape it to my liking, bringing my dragoon 
lads to a rare degree of excellence, so that in the end, as I had 
hoped, they more resembled squadrons of picked cavalry 
than companies of mounted foot, which in truth was all that 
they were. 

It was in this period that I met with my great happiness, 
with which my dragoons had nought to do. Lucie came into 
my life; so came into it that presently she was my wife. 

I first saw her at a levee at St. James’s Palace, she being 
maid of honor to the Duchess of York—now our queen. 
“Lucie of Lota” the duchess was wont to call her prettily, 
because there was another Lucie among her highness’s ladies 
and my Lucie was born at Lota, Ireland. ‘‘The bright-eyed 
flower out of Ireland” was how most people spoke of her; and 
hard indeed did I have to strive to get this flower for mine 
own wearing. For she was but seventeen, extremely my 
junior; and every handsome young spark was after her. But 
she surrendered to me in four months; and we were wed in 
the Church at St. James’s on December 18, 1684. 

She had surrendered willingly, because she discovered that 
I had made her love me, and for the six months following our 
marriage she made me more happy than I had believed a 
man could be. Then, like a crash, turning all to blackness, 
had come the dreadful happening which changed her love 
into hate against me, and caused the king to take away my 
colonelcy and to order me to voyage to the estate which I 
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had in Maryland, and there remain till he should bid me back 
to England—the happening being that Adrian, her brother, 
be slain in a duel, not by my hand, verily, yet through my 
ault. 

I had been a stout-hearted, maybe even hard-natured, 
man till then. But such was my love for Lucie, my grief for 
Adrian, my grief for Lucie in her desperate sorrow, that I 
came to the Americas a very different man. For the first 
year of my exile I did little except wander aimlessly amid 
my oaks and cypresses and sit staring at the waters of 
Chesapeake, wrapped about utterly by a black sadness, into 
which, I felt, nothing could bring a gleam of relief save only 
some word, some message of forgiveness, from Lucie— 
which word, in all the three years and one month, never 
came; though I wrote above two score times to her ere I 
would let myself be convinced that, as concerned me, she 
was now a thing of the past. She would never write to me, 
never speak to me of her own will, never think of me save 
with bitter unforgiveness. In the second year I endeavored 
to take an interest in the cultivation of my land, hiring some 
wandering Lenni-Lenape Indian men to clear part of it, but 
losing all interest after a day or two and sinking back into 
my pensive idleness, which by now, however, had lessened 
somewhat in sadness. Friendships which I had formed with 
certain kindly neighbors had helped to this; but I found my 
real and unlooked-for comfort in thinking of my daughter, 


who, as I knew by a letter from my mother, was born some 
months after I was sent out of England. 

My first thoughts were no more than that it was curious 
and pleasing that I should have so tender a thing as a 
daughter. But soon I began to build up an ambition anent 
her. It was that, since Lucie was lost to me, my daughter 
should much take her place, should grow up to be a great 
love and gladness to me. "Twould be a heartening and 
beautiful part of my future years, I would ponder, to have 
my daughter—as a tall maid verging on womanhood, and 
anon a woman—to have her placing her arms about my neck 
and saying ‘‘ Father.” ; 

In my third year, from long thinking of her, I was very 
restless to see her of whom I knew not even her name. For 
my parents and sisters were at variance with Lucie, owing to 
her unforgiveness of me, and so she hid everything from 
them. My impatience to return home ended not at my 
daughter. There were my parents, both of them aged and 
very troubled for a sight of me, that I fain would see. 
Withal, my former sadness having considerably abated by 
now, so that I was beginning to be my old self, I had a great 
craving to get back my colonelcy of dragoons, if somehow | 
could persuade the king to that. Of Lucie I strove not to 
think at all. For what use? But often she would dwell in iny 
mind, For it was difficult to ponder of the daughter and 
wholely forget the mother. 

I had twice petitioned the king to allow me home, re- 
ceiving, as from Lucie, no answer. But with the springtime, 
in this third year, there had commenced to reach us from 
Europe those rumors which, continuing into the autumn, 
turned my thoughts to another road than petitioning, :u- 
mors that the Prince of Orange, in Holland, was preparing 
a vast fleet of warships and transports for the purpose of 
making a great invasion of England, whereby—having 
leagued himself with the traitor party there—he hoped to 
cast our king from the throne and, the rumors even «l- 
firmed, to seize it for himself. 

In common with my neighbors I much doubted these 
rumors, particularly when letters from England told us that 
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half the folk there, the king among them, believed thern no 
whit, but believed that the prince’s fleet was intended against 
France. Yet from France herself and from divers ports of 
Europe the other tale would waft obstinately across to our 
shores; and, becoming impressed by it, I could not but muse 
constantly on the chance there now might be for me to re- 
turn without the king’s leave without being thrown into 
prison for my disobedience, but rather with much prospect 
o! having my dragoons restored to me. For if the Prince of 


(range did indeed move to invade us, the king would be like ~ 


tc welcome me as no useless man in time of trouble. 


r i= were days when I was very minded to make a big 

hazard of it and sail for England forthwith; but prudence 
eid me. If I stayed quietly in Maryland, another year might 
see me pardoned. if I went home sams leave and found no 
alarm of invasion I should have made the foolishest step. 
lhe king would know I had come—for I would not creep 
into England like a felon, which I was not—and 'twould be 
our or five years in jail at the least, and never my colonelcy 
while his majesty lived to resent me for disobeying him. 
‘And long live King James!’’ quoth I ever, and sincerely 
it this point; for his majesty had been very kind to me in 
the past, and he and the queen ever kind to Lucie. 

As September waned I had, reluctantly enough, put aside 
all thought to go. The rumors had not ceased; but I rea- 
soned that, except 
the Prince of Orange 
had already fallen 
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pleasant after the brooding inactivity of my late years. I 
felt too, ’tis curious to note, an immediate distinct brighten- 
ing of my hopes—that had been very small—that this expe- 
dition, unwise indeed though it seemed, was going to better 
me. Withal, I told myself almost gayly, whether I was 
heading for my colonelcy or a cell, I meant tosee my daughter 
before either. 

The business settled, I drew on my hat and cloak and 
stepped from the house to take the air, walking shoreward to 
a place where I had an oak bench that I oft sat on, whence 
now I should be able to note the rowing to shore of Johnson 
and his officers, who were to sup with me. On the bench 
presently I was seated, my hat dragged forward over my 
brow, shading my eyes, for the low sun rays were coming over 
the water to me; and, dragged forward by my hat, a tress of 
my hair in my vision, hair looking faded and grayed, it bein 
my own, for I wore no periwig in the freedom of Maryland. 

A long carbine shot from me rode the Oxford. The sea had 
fallen well-nigh calm, so that her mastheads scarcely swayed 
to it; and only twice or thrice while I sat did the breeze waft 
with weight enough to spread her banner and show the cross 
thereon. 

For a space I considered how, if the king pardoned my re- 
turn, I could best arrange frequent meetings with my daugh- 
ter without distressing Lucie by forcing her to communicate 
with me on the matter. If pardoned, I should have full 
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power to force her, for she was my wife. But I had no wish 
to do that, no wish save to avoid her utterly, as she desired. 
For I had some pride by now, and, despite the great sorrow 
I had brought upon Lucie, I was become sullen towards her 
for her stony, relentless silence to me. 

I leaned against the tree trunk behind my bench, clasping 
my hands about one knee, watching the flight of a band of 
sea fowl past the Oxford, and setting my mouth a little. I was 
displeased to be thinking of Lucie; _I wanted no such vain, 
unhappy thoughts on the evening of my rather bright hopes. 
To avaunt Lucie I endeavored to turn my thoughts even 
from my daughter; endeavored to ponder of my dragoons; 
endeavored even to consider how, were I an engineer, I 
would fortify this piece of Chesapeake shore with half-moons 
and hornworks. 


UT Lucie gathered my thoughts back to her and would 

not release them. I watched another band of sea fowl 
come fast down the bay, but I was seeing her—first, the Lucie 
of Lota, the slip of a maid of honor that as yet I scarce knew; 
then, for a while, Lucie my wife, with her bright eyes full of 
love for me; ay, love. For, arms about each other, lips close 
to lips, eyes speaking to eyes, had we passed our married 
months. "Twas hard to credit that now! 

And then I saw the Lucie of I moved my head im- 
patiently. Nay! nay! I was not going to dwell upon what 
my thoughts had 
now reached, the 
dark finish of it all. 
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of warranty to sup- 
pose, he was most 
unlike to do‘any- 
thing till the winter 
was past; for a win- 
ter campaign is a 
deadly thing to ad- 
venture. Moreover, 
| reflected, as some 
poor consolation to 
myself, with the sea- 
son now late, I 
doubtless should 
have much difficulty 
in discovering a ship 
setting forth to 
England. 

Then, and ’twas 
quickly thereafter, 
came that afternoon 
which I shall always 
keep in mind—it 
was of Monday, the 
first day of October, 
1688—when I found 
myself resolved to 
sail for England on 
the morrow. No 
fresh rumor, no new 
reasoning had led to 
my resolve. The 
season was late for 
ships, I had re- 
flected. The sailing 
to my very thresh- 
old of a ship that 
would carry me 
home proved so ex- 
treme a temptation 
that I could not 
withstand it. 


Gs wasthe king’s 
ship, Oxford, a 
frigate of forty-four 
brass guns. She had 
Hown into Chesa- 
peake from Satur- 
day’s storm and had 
run so high up the 
bay that, soon after 
midday on Sunday, 
he was anchored 
directly off my land. 
She was bound for 
Ixngland; and her 
aptain was my old 
schoolfellow Rich- 
ard Johnson, who 
would gladly oblige 
me with a passage 
thither, 

I strove, ’tis true, 
to persuade myself 
igainst the voyage. 
It was not until 
towardssundownon 
the Monday, after 
many hours of soli- 
tarily pacing my 
parlor, that I fin- 
ished with resist- 
ance. Thereupon, I 
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The commence- 
ment had been at 
one of her maj- 
esty’s — formerly 
Duchess of York, 
Lucie’s mistress— 
June levees at 
Whitehall in’85. In 
a corridor a man, 
Harry Welsted, had 
touched Lucie’s 
hand in such wise 
that she told me. 
She entreated that 
I would but repri- 
mand Welsted, not 
fight him. She 
pleaded that I al- 
ready had fought a 
duel in England, 
wherefore, since his 
majesty abhorred 
dueling, I should do 
myself much harm 
with him by fight-- 
ing a second. Also, 
quoth she beseech- 
ingly, a duel was 
abhorrent to her, as 
oft she had con- 
fessed to me. But, 
saying I would have 
care not to hurt 
Welsted more than 
I had hurt my other 
opponent, but that 
I would beware men 
of holding her 
cheap, I would not 
listen, but fight. 


RE I set forth 

I spoke of the 
matter to Adrian, 
her brother, a lad 
most dear to her, 
they being orphans 
and having had but 
each other; a lad 
who verily was dear 
to mealso. He was 
an officer in my reg- 
iment, and I had 
deemed it right to 
instruct and encour- 
age him in sword- 
play, that he might 
be the more able to 
& defend himself; of 
FA which instruction 
és Lucie was a little 
afraid, thinking 
*twould render him 
quick to quarrel. 

I had strictly 
commanded Adrian 
to avoid all dueling, 
difficult enough in 
these blade-ready 
times; yet severely 
had I commanded 
him, with success 
thus far. Now, 
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recall, I felt at once 
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heart, a little tin- 
gling of excitement 
at my temples, very 


AS WE QUITTED LONDON LUCIE HAD SPOKEN OF RIDING THROUGHOUT THE NIGHT, BUT WHEN 
DARKNESS OVERTOOK US, WE HAD HALTED AT A SMALL INN BY SEVENOAKS 
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ONOVAN STEELE has been ever de- 
ceived by those he loves. In Quebec 
he discovers the faithlessness of the 
woman he is to marry. Hating life 
anew, he leaves her, drifting into the 
Canadian woods where he is employed 
by Cluny, a lumber boss. At Saint 

= Agnes, a remote settlement, he meets 
again Nérée Caron, whom he had first seen dancing 
on a theater stage. Nérée has fled from Quebec, 
under false accusation of having been responsible for 
the death of her little brother. She is terrified when 
she realizes Steele recognizes her. But he tells her 
that whether she remains free or is traced and im- 
prisoned is no concern of his. Henceforth he will have 








concern for only one person in the world—himself, 
Donovan Steele. A 
VIII 


TEELE became a student; he studied pulp and 

men. He began by studying, not himself but the 
material condition of his life, its lack of a competent special 
knowledge -from which he might derive a better livelihood 
than was offered to the unskilled laborer, and saw that he 
must provide himself with a ladder to climb. Not that he 
was ambitious. He had no desire for wealth, no urge toward 
power, but rather a negative wish to get through the dark 
tunnel of life with as little fatigue and as few bruises as 
was possible. 

The woods offered the solitude he believed himself to 
crave, and there was in their lonely vastness, in the grim 
inertia with which they oppose the inroads of ‘man, a voice 
which called with subtle invitation. The hand of every man 
is against the forest; faint voices of its friends are drowned 
in the roar of falling trees, the ring of the ax, the raucous 
voice of the saw. Receding, ever receding, driven back and 
back before an onslaught which it can resist only by per- 
mitting its assailants to dash themselves against its defenses 
of distance and cold and snow, it stands ruthless and ad- 
mirable. Men deal with our timber as your spendthrift deals 
with gilt-edged bonds left him by a careless father, squander- 
ing the principal rather than clipping the inexhaustible cou- 
pons. This Donovan Steele perceived in the first days of his 
study; and—or so it seemed to him—the forest and he were 
of a kind—of a kind, but dissimilar in this: The forest can- 
not strike back; it can only allow its enemies to kill them- 
selves by their own carelessness in attack. 
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And so, through a peculiar sort of sympathy—a sense of 
affinity, perhaps, rather than a sympathy— Donovan deter- 
mined to move his life in time to the receding fringes of the 
timber, to share its decline, to wring rewards from the men 
who battened upon it while helping them to batten. 

There was something confused in his thinking, something 
in his attitude which he himself did not comprehend; but 
for all that there ran through all his reflections a clear, 
direct thread which may have been instinct rather than 
reason. 

Like a man who builds a house, he went about erecting his 
new life. The site was selected for the edifice, and he planned 
the building minutely. In his planning he did not neglect his 
neighbors; he excluded them deliberately, losing sight of the 
fact that a human being in any community, no matter how 
small or how remote, must reckon with the accidents and 
exigencies of other human beings whose orbits impinge upon 
his own. 

His determination was to live his life along a straight line, 
without deviation, for himself alone. It was an intensely 









































selfish determination. No other created being should 
be considered either with pity or malice, with grati- 
tude or vengeance, with friendship or enmity. He 
was to stand alone, like a bare rock in the sea. But 
even Simeon Stylites atop of his column could not 
prevent ribald boys from standing at the foot of it; 
nor could he exist, if water and food were not pro 
cured for him from lower and less ascetic levels. 
Having chosen his path, he drove himself along its 
unlovely way with relentless scourge. As has been 
said, he studied the woods and men, perfecting him 
self by diligent labor and keen perception in all that 
had to do with the manufacture of pulp, from felling 
the tree to loading the freight car with the finished 
product, but going farther and ever farther astray in 











the second ahd more important subject of his curri 
culum. The more Donovan Steele applied his mind 
to the subject of his fellowmen, the less he came to 
know about them. Those who have come into con 
tact with the insane have seen how, choosing a false 
premise, they can reason with extraordinarily brilliant logic 
to an absurd conclusion. Donovan accomplished this not 
altogether admirable feat. His premise was that all men and 
women were false, deliberately false. Accepting this as true, 
his logic was splendid and his planning was without a flaw. 
He did not take the reasonable precaution of foreseeing that 
somewhere, sometime, he might encounter in an emergency 
one who was true, steadfast, faithful to the limits of human 
fidelity. Herein lay the danger of sudden wrecking. 


LLOWING his first week of recruiting for the woods, he 
refused employment in the mill. This was pursuing his 
plan of self-education. It was essential that he should have 
a basis of knowledge of the labor of the woods, and so he went 
out to the camps. Scattered through the workings were two 
hundred men where there should have been three hundred. 
Now, your pulp operation is not in any sense a lumbering 
operation. Men talk in terms of cords instead of feet, and, 
as this work was organized, they worked in pairs rather than 
in crews, as the woodsmen work. He found that the men 
teamed together in pairs, and that each pair did all that was 
essential to their work. Instead of one great operation he 
found a multitude of little operations, two-men projects, 
where the pair swamped their own roads, felled their own 
timber, cut it into four-foot bolts, skinned it and piled it. In 
theory each two men should produce a hundred cords of 
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four-fvot bolts in the season. He became a member of such a 
team. The other member was Leandre Savard, and Leandre, 
as association proved, was everything Donovan was not. In 
the first place, he was of a simplicity which only long and 
close association could grasp; in the second place, his confi- 
dence in, the benevolence of le bon Dieu was boundless and 
unsh: kable, as was his faith in the compassion of the sweet 
Jesus. As for the saints, he spoke about them quite in a 
matt: r-of-fact way, as he might have spoken of persons who 
swa\ cd a notable and beneficial influence with his employers. 
~ Ty Leandre, God was an entity whose business it was to 
conduct the world for the happiness of all, but whose justice 
was ol a strictness which, but for the ameliorating power of 
His Son, might bestow upon a man his just deserts.. The 
saints, too, having once beén of human flesh, espoused the 
cause of weak mankind and strove ever to mitigate and to 
soft-n the just rigor of God. Also they sought opportunities 
to bestow favors upon the deserving. His attitude toward 
wickedness Was interesting, as he miade, it clear to Donovan 
during their first day’s work. It seemed that people did evil 
for two reasons, and the chief of them seemed to be in order 
that heaven might have an opportunity to display mercy. 


“TUT regard,” he said, ‘‘if all are good, if no man steals or 

| ) commits a murder or does other wickedness, then how, 
I ask you, can the blessed saints intercede? Eh? That is a 
hard one to answer. Par example! They would have no oc- 
cupation, Also think you of the great establishment of purga- 
tory. Lé bon Dieu could not send a sinless man there, merely 
for the sake of having an occupant, is it not so? 

I herefore some must sin. And then there is the devil, 
who is very astute and fulloftricks. Eh, bien! Ihave thought 
much on it and have talked most often with niy Odilie—that 
is Odilie Boucher, with whom I shall marry in the spring— 
and she thinks with me that to be wicked is not so evil alter 
all, but dnly a misfortune, as one might say.” 
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Donovan made no answer. In the day he had spoken 
scarcely a dozen words to his companion, and those in the 
way of necessity. ; 

“But, look you, if this devil plays’a trick on me which 
makes me commit a sin, then who is at fault, the devil or 
Leafidre Savard? Does any man sin because he wishes to 
die and spend a long time in purgatory? Now that is foolish- 
ness. Do I chop my foot with an ax that I may see the blood 
run? No, it is bad fortune of the worst.” 

‘‘Wait,”’ said Donovan. 

“For what should I wait?” ; 

“Until you have been sinned against,’’ said Donovan. 

“ Ah,” said Leandre thoughtfully, “ I have seen that thing, 


and it makes hearts hard: [I have seen father turn against: 


son for such a sin, and husband against wife, .But what does 
it prove, m’sieu? It proves only that we are less than God. 
Vraiment! All sins are a great wrong to God, yet He is so 
much above us that He can forgive and let the thing be for- 


otten.. But we—we are but men, and it is too high a matter 


or ts.” 

Donovan smiled. ‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘what if your Odilie 
were to deceive you, and with a man who pretended to be 
your friend?” 

‘Ah, you do not know my Odilie. It could not be.” 

“But if it were.” 

‘A thing that cannot be cannot be,’’ said Leandre. 

Nor was this simplicity and this faith all that was to be 
found in Leandre. He was happy. It was an abounding 
happiness which craved to impart itself to all it encountered, 
and when none of its contagion moved Donovan, Leandre 
was nonplused. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ he hinted, ‘‘ you have a malady of the insides. 
You do not laugh, you do not sing. Even you do not talk. I 
have seen sick men so. Now tonight, when we are in camp, 
I shall give you a medicine. My Odilie, at an expense and 
by writing a letter, got it for me. Little pills, no bigger than 
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peas, and of a dark color, but the little book accompanying 
them relates marvels. You néed but to be ailitig; it is a 
fever perhaps, or a griping pain, or a swelling of the throat, 
or a dizziness or aching of the head or coughing-and a sore- 
ness of the lungs. . You have but to take one of these so little 
pills morning and night. It would appear they will cure any 
disease. And tonight you shall have two of them, and I shail 
relate to my Odilie how she cured my friend.” -. 

‘‘Am I your friend?” Donovan asked curiously. 

“But we have worked together since the morning,”’ said 
Leandre with surprise. | ghia 

Presently Donovan asked a question. ‘Do you know the 
big man at St. Fidele, whose name is Cluny?” | 

“Who does not know him?” 

“Is he also good, as everybody else is?”’ 

. He,” said Leandre, ‘“‘is to be feared.” 
“So! Feared! And why?” 


“ TSIRST,” said Leandre, ‘because no man—né@r any two 
men—may stand against him; and then because no one 
can tell what he desires. You may judge a man from his de- 
sires, m’sieu. Also you cannot read his mind. Ijhave seen 
him laughing with a man, his face all jovial and kind, before 
he struck him down so that the man must be carried to the 
doctor.”’ 
“So no one can tell what he desires? Whyrdo you think 
he desires anything, Leandre?”’ 
“To me,” said Leandre, ‘‘he has the air of one who is filled 


_ with desire.”’ 


. This was a keénness of observation which Donovan did not 
expect to find in his companion. ‘ And,” he asked, “have 
you not guessed at what his desire may be?.”’ 

“Tl have thought—but doubtless it is not the true solu- 
tion—that his desire is for wealth and women.”’ 


- (Continued-on Page 151) 
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The Maidservant 
Pouring Milk. 
By ‘Jan Vermeer 
of Delft 





The Most Beautiful Thing in Folland 


HE picture by Jan Vermeer of Delft which 
we reproduce in colors this month is, to my 
mind, the most perfect piece of painting and 
the most beautiful thing in Holland. I don’t 
say it is the greatest work of art, but it is the 
most charming. And though painted by an 
artist who, so far as is known, never left his 
native town of Delft, it isthe least Dutch. The 
coloring is not Dutch, the background is not Dutch; the cool, 
sweet, large, untroubled surfaces are not Dutch; the Young 
Girl’s headdress is not Dutch. 

But then we have to remember that Delft was famous for 
its pottery, for which, to provide models or motives, Chinese 
porcelain was continually being imported, and Vermeer may 
easily have acquired from them his love of blues and yellows, 
so rare in other Dutch pictures, and also the Orientalism 
that is apparent here. Both blue and yellow are to be seen in 
this enchanting work; but for Vermeer’s blue at its best you 
must go to the Metropolitan Museum in New York and look 
at that amazing creation of light and atmosphere, The 
Woman With a Water Jug, in which his magic is almost at 
its most magical. This Head of a Young Girl, for grave 
sweetness and calm mastery, and the Metropolitan picture, 
for a virtuosity that is so remarkable that it is almost 
uncanny, between them illustrate Vermeer’s genius in 
perfection. 

Let us look at the few bare facts of the artist’s career that 
have been preserved. Jan Vermeer, or Jan van der Meer, 
was born in Delft and baptized there on October 31, 1632. 
On April 20, 1653, he married, also in Delft, Catherina 
Bolenes. How many children they had I do not know; it is 
stated ten, but when he died, only forty-three years old, 
eight were living, all under age. The Young Girl of this pic- 
ture was probably one of them; and, as I shall show later, 
she was perhaps the eldest. 


Paid His Baker With Pictures 


LMOST the only intimate thing told of Vermeer is the 
4 \ story of an unpaid bread bill, as recounted by De Mon- 
conys, the French traveler. De Monconys, visiting Delft in 
1663, heard of Vermeer and saw something that he had 
painted—what, we shall never know—and liked it enough to 
want to buy a picture for himself. When, however, he ap- 
proached the artist, Vermeer had nothing to sell. Not a single 
thing. But he volunteered to take the Frenchman to his baker, 
whose demands he was in the habit of meeting, or at any 
rate lulling, by payments in kind, and who had in his pos- 
session a picture or two in consequence. The baker was 
willing to sell one of these for three hundred florins—about 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars—but that was just a 
hundred dollars more than the cautious Frenchman thought 
it was worth or was prepared to give, and so he went away 
empty. The poverty suggested by this state of affairs—and 
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we know that it continued, for at his death Vermeer owed the 
baker 3176 florins—is the more difficult to believe in, because 
it is. known that Vermeer’s wife had rich relations and that 
from time to time she came into money, and also that Ver- 
meer’s prices are said to have been higher than those of 
every contemporary except Gerard Dou. 

But several circumstances must be borne in mind. One is 
that Vermeer was an artist, and artists are not, as a rule, 
either great administrators or astute financiers, and often are 
very extravagant. Another is that he was highly fastidious, 
and probably worked only as he wished, and was as likely as 
not to tell a client to take it or leave it. A third, that eight 
children can make even quite a substantial income look 
very foolish. 

It is also known, no matter how exalted his reputation 
among his fellows—he was elected a Master of St. Luke’s 
Guild when only twenty-one—that he was not a popular 
painter in his day. The patrons who paid him so highly were 
very few. 

In that astonishing period in Holland when pictures of the 
highest merit were painted by the thousand, and when every 
self-respecting Dutchman wanted some, there were, on 
market days, picture stalls side by side with butter and 
cheese. After you had bought the household necessities you 
looked in your purse to see what was left and spent the bal- 
ance on a work of art. But Vermeer was not among the 
painters desired by marketers. And the odd thing is that he 
became even less desired by collectors after his death. 

Normally, the most brilliant financial enterprise that an 
artist can indulge in is to die. But in spite of that maneuver, 
Vermeer’s prices sank lower instead of rising. Even when he 
had done his best for his prices by being dead for more than 
twenty years, and the pictures accumulated by his widow— 
twenty-one in number—were sold by auction in Amster- 
dam, they fetched only a few dollars apiece, and the dealers 
who bought them had to forge on them the signatures of 
really popular painters, chiefly Peter de Hooch and Nicholas 
Maes, in order to find purchasers. This circumstance has 
rendered all the modern signatures suspect; since if a Ver- 
meer, in order to be sold, had to be signed Nicholas Maes, it 
follows that when Vermeer came to his own, the name of 
Nicholas Maes had to be expunged. Who then supplied the 
second Vermeer signature? It is therefore almost never by 
signature that the expert is swayed, but solely by internal 
evidence; and fortunately Vermeer was so individual in his 
methods that concerning the best of his work there is little 
margin of doubt. 

The history of art is full of excessive enthusiasms, but it 
is marred hardly less by inadequate appreciations. And 
nothing in it is stranger than that Vermeer should have been 
neglected for so long a period. That some collectors held him 


in honor is undoubted. The family of Alderman Six, of Am- 
sterdam, Rembrandt’s friend, for example—their mansion on 
the Heerengracht has only just been pulled down—cherished 
their two pictures by Vermeer, The Maidservant Pouring 
Milk and The Little Street, for generations, until the other 
day both passed at an enormous figure into the possession of 
the Dutch nation. It is quite possible that it was The Maid- 
servant Pouring Milk which belonged to the baker and was 
too dear for the French traveler—for there is a very convinc- 
ing loaf of bread in it; and if so, and the Frenchman is 
permitted, through the loopholes of eternity, to observe mun- 
dane affairs, I do not envy his feelings, for it changed hands 
at a cost of five hundred thousand florins, or nearly seven 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a square inch. 

Alderman Six was, however, an exception. For the most 
part, for nearly two centuries, people valued Vermeers not 
because they were exquisite and unique, but because they 
believed that other men had painted them. It was not until 
the middle of the last century that a French critic named 
Thoré began to inquire into the matter and to do his best to 
divide the sheep from the goats, the true from the spurious. 
He was more of a zealot than a connoisseur, and much too 
lenient, but he started the good work, and gradually since 
then this rare and marvelous painter has been coming to his 
own, and today we know that no one else could apply paint 
with such skill and secrecy as he. No other Dutch artist was 
so aristocratic, none had such power over pigment that it not 
only counterfeits light, but evokes it, creates it. 


Many of Hts Works to be Discovered 


T THE moment of writing only thirty-eight—or possibly 
thirty-nine—Vermeers are accepted by the critics—a 

very small number when we remember that the artist had a 
painting career of at least twenty-three years, and a clamorous 
baker, as well probably as a clamorous butcher, tailor, dress- 
maker, bootmaker, color man and wine merchant. The 
inference is that there are many more of his works still to be 
discovered. } 

That he painted more than thirty-nine is indeed certain, 
for the odds are heavy that the twenty-one examples—four 
of which are still unidentified—that belonged to his widow 
had never been sold, for that is the usual case with artists’ 
widows’ pictures; and therefore from the thirty-nine that are 
accepted we must subtract seventeen, leaving a total of o 
twenty-two sales for Vermeer and his family to subsist |,, 
during his whole career—which is absurd. : 

Of the thirty-nine Vermeers, nearly a third are in America. 
That so large a proportion should be in the New World isa 
testimony to the enterprise and fine taste of American lovers 
ofart. In England there are only seven. Two are in the Na- 
tional Gallery; two belong to Mr. Otto Beit; one belongs to 


(Continued on Page 115) 













THE DOG STRETCHED OUT HIS NOSE, JUST PERCEPTIBLY, AND SNIFFED. THAT WAS ALL. 


The White-Collar Kid 


az]. WAS warm and pleasant 
| in the shade of the apple 
tree on the sunny slope 
above the highway. The 
tree stood alone, its gnarled 
branches outspread in 
whispering benediction over a fair country- 
side of tumbling wooded hills and smooth 
green valley with here a white homestead and there a red 

ile of barns. Far off, a ribbon of turquoise, shone the sur- 

ace of a broad, quiet stream. Beneath the lone tree the grass 
grew lush amid dapplings of yellow sunlight. Bees hummed 
at their business. A chipmunk sunned his tail upon an 
ancient stone wall. 

It was warm and pleasant in the shadow of the apple tree, 
but the man who sprawled there, though he may have been 
warm enough, was not a pleasing sight. He lay half-asleep, 
snoring intermittently, now and then slapping at a fly with a 
gesture of hopeless irritation. His need of a shave was 
scarcely more obvious than his need of a bath and of numer- 
ous other personal attentions. He was unkempt and he was 
dirty. His overalls, which were mainly blue—for blue is a 
persistent color except in the wash—were spotted and ragged 
and torn. His shoes were testimonials of the enduring quali- 
ties of split and dried-out leather. His shirt of army wool 
was frayed and grimed. The shapeless felt hat which dark- 
ened his eyes was colorless with dust. 

The man’s head rested upon a rolled, blackish bundle 
which might have been a coat. At the moment it was serving 
as a pillow of sorts. Now and then the head would twist 
stiffly, first to one side and then to the other, each twist ne- 
cessitating a fretful readjustment of the battered hat. When- 
ever the man moved in this way he would settle himself at 
length with a weary groan. 

Then, as if he were intoning a response in some exceed- 
ingly solemn rite, he would mutter two anguished, fervent 
words: ‘‘ Never again!” 


ELOW him, upon the paved highway, passed a swiftly 
shuttling procession of vehicles—sleek motor cars that 
sailed by with a rush and a whir; busy little cars that rattled 
and roared; great, pounding trucks laden with the freights of 
a workaday world; an occasional horse-drawn wagon with 
saking axles and the comfortable plop-plop of hoofs. The 
an could observe this traffic by raising himself upon his el- 
yws and peering over the lip of a little rise on the breast of 
~rhe hill, but he did not bother to do this. As long as he knew 
a was hidden by the grass, the passing cars did not interest 
im. 

All he wanted was to be left alone, to be left alone until 
sleep and the warm sunlight would rid him, as he knew they 
would at last, of that wreriching, throbbing ache which pos- 
sessed his head. Then, when he felt better and when he got 
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around to it, he would be ready to move along. After all, 
there was no hurry. He yawned. No hurry—about—any- 
thing 

He awoke with a start and an instinctive, futile kick with 
one languid foot. Some live thing, he was ‘suddenly aware, 
had been rubbing against his leg. It wouldn’t be a man, he 
reflected sleepily, because a man would say something. And 
it couldn’t be a cow, because this wasn’t a pasture. Drowsily 
he opened his eyes. Then, with one motion, he sat up. 


OW notramp likes dogs. In particular, no tramp likes 

big dogs. They aren’t, as the saying is, healthy. In fact, 
except for hound dogs—which don’t count, since they don’t 
know how to be mean—all dogs, even yappy little mutts, are 
worth treating with considerable respect. You never can 
tell—not if you hoof it much along the roads. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that the man who 
called himself Adams sat up with a jolt. For not ten feet 
away, still as a statue except for the hair that bristled along 
his backbone, stood what looked like the biggest dog he ever 
had seen. The man felt a panic of primitive fear run up his 
spine, but something told him not to move. Instead he sat 
as he was, slowly collected his befuddled wits, and at last 
said timidly, tentatively: ‘‘Good dog. Nice doggie.” 

The dog stretched out his nose, just perceptibly, and 
sniffed. That was all. The man, his heart pounding, won- 
dered what to do. The animal, though not so incredibly gi- 
gantic at second sight, was certainly big enough to have his 
own way. He looked too much like a wolf for comfort, with 
his steady black muzzle and his shaggy gray fur. 

Again the man tried speech. He softened his tone and re- 
peated his former attempt at conciliation. ‘‘Good dog. Nice 
doggie.”’ 

Had the nice doggie leaped at him with wide-open jaws the 
man could not have been more astounded than he was at 
what happened next. The great wolflike form stood motion- 
less for a long moment. Then, little by little, the tail began 
to wag. The wag grew faster. Suddenly the dog barked and 
rolled over once in the grass, coming to his feet with a wriggle 
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THE MAN, HIS HEART POUNDING, WONDERED WHAT TO DO 


and a bound. Thereupon he shook him- 
self and resumed wagging his tail. 

The man laughed with relief. He com- 
manded ‘‘Come here,’’ and the dog came, 
permitted himself to be patted and then 
to be stroked. 

The man said: ‘Well, who do you belong to, Kid? Gee, 
I thought you were goin’ to eat me up.” 

The dog lay down beside him, the great tail waving like a 
plume. 

Said the man: ‘I never seen a police dog your color before, 
but I guess that’s what you are. You’re a sort of lightish 
roan, ain’t you?”’ Hiseyes narrowed thoughtfully. ‘I hope 
you ain’t workin’ for any police outfit right now, buddy— 
makin’ friends with me in line of duty. If you are, then you 
and me ain’t goin’ to be pals.’’ He pondered over this idea 
for a time, then asked: ‘‘ What are you doin’ anyway, Kid 
just prowlin’ around, like? Huntin’ rabbits, maybe? Funny 
you run across me way up here. There ain’t a house within 
a mile.”’ 

The dog extended his nose and sniffed rapidly up and down 
the man’s two ankles, wagging his satisfaction the while. 

“Horse smell, I’ll bet,’’ opined Adams sagely. ‘‘ Must be 
that. Out of the stables back there at the track—of course. 
I guess you’re a horse dog, hey?’’ He rumpled the loose fur 
about the animal’s neck and chuc kled with sudden pleasure. 

“Well, me and you are goin’ to be friends after all, I guess. 
If you like horses, Kid, that makes us partners. Huh! I won- 
der did you trail me up here from the road. Back in my old 
outfit we had a dog, not so big as you, that could tell an ar- 
tilleryman anywhere. Wouldn’t go near a doughboy—used 
to growl at ’em. But anybody that had ever been on stable 
detail could treat that dog like he was a sofa pillow. Be- 
longed to one of the lieutenants, he did. Name was Tobey. 
Only he was a smooth-hided dog, sort of darkish.’’ He 
oe gravely. ‘‘Me—I used to be stable sergeant, you 

<now 


HE man seemed to become aware that he was talking 
aloud, and to an animal. His eyes hardened and he 
laughed a little bitterly. 

“‘T’ll say one thing, Kid—you care about as much as any 
body else does. A bloomin’ lot anybody cares—not even mc 
by now! First-off after I got down and out, I used to get 
stewed and sob it to the barkeep. And all the help I got out 
of it was the bum’s rush. You know, Kid—wow!—and 
you're pickin’ stars off the sidewalk. Well, I learned better 
Now I just get stewed.” 

He fell silent, leaning back upon his elbows. Presently he 
began bending his neck gingerly from side to side. 

“‘Head don’t seem to fall off,”” he commented. ‘Time to 
tuck a little somethin’ solid under the belt.’’ He sat up, un- 
rolled the faded black coat which had been serving him as a 
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pillow and pulled out of one of the torn pockets a greasy pa- 
per package. From this he extricated two fat ham sand- 
wiches and without further preparation started to eat. 

The dog uncoiled, stood up and turned pleading eyes upon 
the banquet. He swung his tail furiously. Presently he 

hined. 

” The man looked at him impassively. 

“Hungry, hey? Well, I’m notahog. Here!’ He tore off 
a small chunk of bread and tossed it to the animal. 

The dog jumped for it and missed, followed the bread to 
the ground with his nose as if it might escape him, opened 
his jaws to engulf it, and then merely sniffed. He pulled 
away a little, moved the piece of bread with a dainty fore- 
paw, smelled it again, sniffed once more and sat back upon 
his haunches, licking his nose assiduously while his eyes 
became brown pools of reproach. 

The man stared. Then: ‘‘What’s the matter with you?” 
he demanded. ‘If it’s good enough for me, it’s good enough 
for you, I guess. Eat it; do you hear me?” 


HE dog, since he was unable to explain that he disliked 

the taste of mustard as well as the saltiness of ham, said 
nothing, but merely waved his plumed tail from side to side in 
signal of a sincere desire to please. The man relented. He 
had heard somewhere that certain kinds of dogs were not fed 
on bread, so he pulled loose a thin sliver of ham and held it 
out over the animal’s nose. The dog came forward, sniffed 
as before, backed away. 

This time the man turned upon him. ‘Get out of here,” 
he commanded, waving his free arm. ‘‘The food I eat ain’t 
good enough for a dog—is that it? Well, you get out of here 
then. I don’t want you around; understand? Not as good 
as a dog, ain’t I? You get out of here.’’ He lurched to his 
feet, took a threaten- 
ing step toward the 
animal. ‘‘Goon,” he 
yelled, brandishing 
hisarms. ‘‘Go home. 

I don’t care where you 
go. Go home.” 

Had there been a 

stick or astone handy 
he might have flung 
it. As it was, he bent 
down in hurried 
search of some such 
weapon, and the dog 
retreated uncertainly. 
No dog except an 
angry one will face 
that disconcerting 
movement of bending 
which may terminate 
so readily in bruises 
and welts, and the dog 
whom Adams had 
called Kid was far 
from angry. The lift 
of his forepaw showed 
that he was perplexed. 
The tilt of his ears 
showed that he was 
incredulous. And the 
look about his eyes 
showed that he was 
hurt. As the man 
bent low again the 
dog flattened himself, 
crept softly through 
the grass and out of 
sight down the hill. 


POR a long time 
Adams puffed and 
stormed. He ha- 
rangued theempty air 
with vigor and with 
passion, The doctrine 
he preached to him- 
self wasa familiar one, 
smacking of many 
isms. The upshot of 
the argument was 
that the world must 
be close to the day of 
judgment when grass- 
hoppers demanded 
printed menus with 
their meals and when 
even dogs insisted 
upon wearing silk 
stockings and white 
collars, 

\fter this the man 
slept, and the sun was 
low in the west when 
at length he stood up, 
slipped his arms into 
the ragged sleeves of 
his coat and started 
for the road. 

He had progressed 
perhaps twenty feet 
when he came upon 
something in the 
grass. The something 
looked up at him with 
melting brown eyes 
and wagged a soft 
plumed tail. 


HER EYES, WHICH HAD BEEN HARD, SOFTENED SUDDENLY. 
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‘‘Well, I’m a son of a gun,”’ said Adams heartily. ‘‘What’s 
the big idea, I ask you?” 

The dog indicated the nature of the big idea by following 
the man down the hill and out upon the road. When or- 
dered to go home he sat passively in his tracks, cocked his 
head sidewise and waited. When the man turned impa- 
tiently and resumed his progress, the dog rose and paced 
after him. 

Now such plans as Adams had were satisfactorily nebulous 
and comfortably subject to change. Since the racing season 
was at an end he had left Saratoga definitely behind him. 
Besides, he was sick and tired of Saratoga. He had found 
congenial souls at the track and about the stables, but to 
keep himself persona grata he had been forced to stoop to 
work, and though he enjoyed spending his hours in close 
proximity to horseflesh he had resented the labors which this 
proximity entailed. In addition to all of this, the fruits of 
his various efforts were sadly disappointing. In total these 
fruits amounted to one watch, gold-washed, upon which he 
had got only four dollars; one woman’s handbag containing 
nothing more than some war paint, a crumpled lace handker- 
chief, a two-bit piece and a dime; and lastly, the sum of 
thirty simoleons, earned in the only manner in which a true 
gentleman can ever earn money—namely, by betting at odds 
on a sure thing. At that, eight bucks out of the thirty had 
gone for hooch and other incidentals, thus leaving only a 
paltry profit of twenty-two iron men to show for a Saratoga 
season. Adams was done with Saratoga. 

Ahead of him, as he slouched along the road, lay various 
possibilities— Round Lake, Mechanicsville, Watervliet, Troy, 
Albany. They interested him little. Round Lake was a re- 
sort. Mechanicsville and Watervliet were towns where a guy 
would have to work or move on. Troy and Albany were 


FOR A HAND-OUT? I GUESS I'VE HEARD ’EM ALL”’ 


SHE SAID “SIS THIS A NEW WAY OF ASKING 
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better, since they were cities of size, but the best they were 
good for was a choice of rail routes, east, south or west. Well, 
he would see what turned up, and how. 

He had walked perhaps a mile when he wheeled abruptly 
and snapped ‘‘Go home.” He had not looked back, but some 
_ sense had told him that the big dog was still following 

im. 

At his voice and gesture the dog folded back upon his 
haunches, looking for all the world like a friendly gray wolf, 
and sat there patiently, his tongue lolling. Then an automo- 
bile whisked by. 

With one jump the dog was over beside the roadside fence, 
cowering low and trembling. 

“He shied just like a horse,” said the man to himself. 
“‘Must be scared of buzz wagons.’’ He snapped his fingers 
and called ‘“‘Come here, Kid.”” The dog ran to him joyfully, 
barking his pleasure. The man reached down his hand and 
patted the shaggy neck. “All right. I’m not goin’ to hurt 
you” he comforted. ‘You just trot alongside of me, if yeu 
want. Don’t know why you've elected me, but I guess there’s 
no help for it till you change your mind.” The dog frisked 
beside him, but the man noticed that every time a car passed 
by the animal cringed. 

‘‘Somebody’s been treatin’ you wrong,’’ Adams muttered. 
“Well, I won’t, Kid.” 


T WAS growing dusk when they came to a crossroads, with 

a gaudy lunch wagon marking the corner. Said the man: 
“You wait here till I get some chow.” 

The dog whined, but lay down. The man went in. After 
regaling himself with three hamburger sandwiches and as 
many cups of coffee, for he had been hungry ever since his 
afternoon’s sleep, he beckoned to the proprietor. 

“‘T got a mutt out- 
side,’”’ he announced. 
‘“What’ve you got to 
feed him?” 

“What kind of a 
mutt?” The man’s 
eyes opened. This 
wayfarer who had 
consumed much food 
was to all appear- 
ances a tramp, and 
tramps did not travel 
customarily with 
dogs. 

“Big mutt,” said 
Adams. Then, with 
canny inspiration: 
‘*Mostly collie. 
Friend of mine give 
him to me up at the 
track for slippin’ him 
a sure thing. He’s a 
swell dog, mister. I 
want to feed him 
right.” 

“All right,’’ the 
man said curtly, for 
he was busy. ‘How 
about some raw ham- 
burger mixed up with 
bread in a bowl of 
milk? Cost you three 
jits.”” 


“TIX it up,” di- 

rected Adams 
with a wave of his 
hand. Then, busying 
himself with a tooth- 
pick, he dragged a 
soiled newspaper to 
him along the counter 
and commenced to 
thumb it over casu- 
ally. Today’s paper— 
just what he wanted. 
He crumpled the 
pages with bored in- 
difference, finally dis- 
covered the classified 
columns, and under 
the heading “‘Lost and 
Found,” he fastened 
his eyes at last upon 
the very paragraph 
for which he had been 
looking. His heart 
beat fast as he read it: 


Lost: Silver-gray police 
dog, 14 months old, 
jumped from car Sara- 
toga Lake road. White 
throat, legs almost white. 
Perfectly gentle except 
in automobile. Answers 
name Friedrich. $50 re- 
ward. Box 73 or phone 
9882. 


‘‘What do you 
know about that!” 
Adams whispered to 
himself excitedly. 
“Trust me to pick 
‘em. I knew he was a 


(Continued on 
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Paul and Barnabas Borne ona Tide of © hristianity That Has Never Been (hecked 


282|HE thirteenth chapter of the book of Acts 
Ai) Opens with an incident which is not only 

3; of particular importance in the history 
of the early church, but also of general 
and far-reaching significance. Some- 
thing happened which changed the 
course of world events, something which 

fra made both Europeans and Americans of the 
twentieth century quite different from what they might con- 
ceivably otherwise be. This was the expedition of Paul and 
Barnabas to lands and folk outside of the eastern strip of 
the Mediterranean shore, away from Palestine where Christi- 
anity was born. It happened in this way. 

Four or five leaders in the church at Antioch were one 
day fasting and praying, when they were conscious of a sud- 
den inspiration. How would it be to detach their two most 
effective promoters, Saul—as he was then still called—and 
Barnabas, and let them carry the Good News to the outside 
world? It is encouraging to notice that the church in Syria 
felt strong enough to colonize; and they rightly believed that 
they would grow stronger by doing aggressive as well as 
conservative work. They did not come to this final decision 
without meditating on the impulse; it was only after further 
fasting and more intense prayer that they gave the two 
agents their apostolic benediction by the laying on of hands, 
and sent them forth. = 

The two men took with them John Mark, who was related 
to Barnabas. First they went fourteen miles to the coast 
town of Seleucia, and from that port they sailed west to 
Cyprus. This island, about 
fifty miles in width, was the 
original home of Barnabas; 
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number of victims. Elymas the sorcerer, as the narrative calls 
him, had no mind to see his business ruined by the new 
preachers, whom he evidently regarded as professional rivals. 
He therefore denounced them, and endeavored to persuade 
the proconsul that they were fakers. 

At this point—Acts xiii, 9—Saul’s name is changed to 
Paul, and he henceforth is called only by the new name. 
Originally his name may have been Saul Paul, like John 
Mark. Perhaps Luke began to call him Paul at this precise 
moment because that was also the name of the Roman gov- 
ernor; it is certain that Paul himself would not have hesi- 
tated to capitalize that fact, if there were any influence to be 
obtained by doing so. 

Paul, in the presence of the Roman, attacked Bar-jesus, 
twisting his name into ‘child of the devil.”” He called hima 
mischief maker, and made the startling announcement that 
he would lose his sight for a season. Then, just as the impact 
of the truth had blinded Paul on the road to Damascus, the 
truth’s representative now blinded Elymas, whose proud 
opposition was immediately changed into helplessness; 
‘‘he went about seeking some to lead him by the hand.” 

This sudden transformation naturally made a powerful 
impression oh the mind of the proconsul, so much more 


remarkable was it than any of the magic he had seen 
performed by the sorcerer. His astonishment grew into 
belief in Paul’s teaching. To have such a convert on 
the island was a notable triumph for the missionaries, 
The three then sailed away northwest to the main- 
land, debarking on the coast of Pamphylia. Shortly 
after this, Mark left them and returned alone to Jerusalem, 
Why did he do this? What happened? We shall never 
know, but it seems to me possible that Paul had become 
somewhat too domineering, and that Mark felt ill at ease in 
his presence. We know that on a later occasion Paul ex- 
pressed his resentment that Mark had left them at this 
time; we know that more and more Paul was pushing ahead 
of Barnabas, assuming the leadership of the little party and 
the office of spokesman; we know that Mark was by way of 
being a cousin of Barnabas. I suspect that Paul got on 
Mark’s nerves, as he often did on those of others; and we 
know that the leaders of the apostolic church were no more 
free from pride and envy than are the leaders of the church 
today. At all events, Mark went home. 

We might assume that there was no dissension at all, 
that Mark returned to Jerusalem simply to report progress 
in the work; but the fact that later Barnabas and Paul 
quarreled about him, and that Paul brought up this exit from 
Pamphylia, seems to prove conclusively that there was 
trouble. Paul and Barnabas went northwest into Phrygia, 
where the former fell into a sickness; no one knows what 
this malady was, but it may have been simply a result of 
weariness and exposure; it circumscribed his activities for 
a time, but did not prevent 
his preaching. 

In the town of Antioch in 





there were many devout Jews 


Phrygia, on a certain Sabbath 





among the inhabitants; they 
had certainly heard of Chris- 
tianity, because Christian con- 
verts had escaped thither from 
the persecutions in Palestine. 
From many points of view, it 
wasa good place to begin evan- 
gelistic work. 

They came to the important 
town of Salamis, on the east- 
ern end of the island, and im- 
mediately began to preach in 
the Jewish synagogues; appar- 
ently they met with little or 
no opposition, for none is men- 
tioned. Then they traveled 
westward overland to Paphos, 
the Roman capital, about ten 
miles from the old town fa- 
mous for the pagan worship 
of Aphrodite. The Roman 
proconsul, whose name, it is 
interesting to note as a coin- 
cidence, was Sergius Paulus, 
is described as a “prudent 
man’’; and indeed all through 
the New Testament, the offi- 
cials sent out by the Roman 
Empire seem to have been 
both able and impartial. The 
Romans were certainly treated 
by the writers of New Testa- 
ment narrative in a favorable 
manner; and, as we know, 
Paul was proud of his free 
birth as a Roman citizen. The 
proconsul sent for the newly 
arrived evangelists, ‘‘and de- 
sired to hear the word of God.”’ 


cA Sorcerer 


UT even as Philip and 

Peter, in their missionary 
work in the city of Samaria, 
had found a competitor in a 
trickster named Simon, so here 
in Paphos there was a Jewish 
magician called Bar-jesus or 
Elymas, who had plied his 
business under the impartial 
or indifferent protection of the 
Roman magnate. The word 
Bar-jesus means ‘‘son of the 
saviour”; we shall see how 
Paul parodied the name when 
he attacked him. This sor- 
cerer had evidently found the 
people as gullible as many 
everywhere and always have 
been; clairvoyants, sooth- 








day, the two Christians en- 
tered the Jewish house of wor- 
ship, and either because their 
fame had preceded them or 
because they had done some 
preaching during the preced- 
ing week or because they 
looked like ‘‘foreigners,’’ they 
attracted the attention of the 
priests. Immediately after the 
double reading from the books 
of the law and of the prophets, 
the rulers of the synagogue 
hospitably invited the stran- 
gers to address the audience. 


An Inquiry Meeting 


OTH were invited, but only 
Paul spoke. He always 
felt at home where there were 
Jews; and there were probably 
Gentiles also in the building, 
for, after ‘‘ beckoning with his 
hand,” he said, ‘‘ Men of Israel, 
and ye that fear God, give 
audience,’’ which included in 
the invitation all devout 
people of whatever faith. He 
reviewed, according to his 
custom, Israelitish history, 
beginning this time with the 
days of Moses in Egypt. He 
brought the person of Jesus 
before them, connecting him 
with the line of David. He told 
them of the resurrection and of 
the forgiveness of sins. At this 
moment there may have been 
sarcastic laughter among his 
hearers, for he said sharply, 
citing their own prophets: 
Behold, ye despisers, and won- 
der, and perish: for I work a work 
in your days, a work which ye 
shall in no wise believe, though a 
man declare it unto you. 
This was enough for the Jews; 
they left the synagogue; but 
the Gentiles remained, a sign 
of what was to come. Those 
who stayed wanted more; and 
they asked for another ser- 
mon on the following Sabbath. 
Around the church doors, at 
the conclusion of the service, 
some of the Jews and others 
who had been converted to the 
Jewish faith surrounded Paul 
and Barnabas, eager to hear 
more of the Gospel; it was a 











sayers, fortune-tellers, and 





kind of inquiry meeting; the 





conductors of spirit-séances 
still clutch an enormous 


PAUL AND BARNABAS ESCAPED FROM THE CITY, FLEEING SOUTH TO LYSTRA AND DERBE 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Preaching by 
Leadio 


By 
CLARENCE EDWARD 
Macartney, D.D. 


Sketches by F- Sands Brunner 





“aR ELLAMY’S Looking Backward was writ- 
% wea| ten thirty-seven years ago. It is the story 
oye] Of a man in Boston who, afflicted with 
“9 Ia) insomnia, had built under his house a 
Leacecaii th | soundproof, subterranean chamber. To 
this chamber he retired one night in the year 1887. 
When he awoke it was the year 2000. In a fasci- 
nating manner the book describes the marvelous 
changes, social, political and industrial, which had 
taken place during the one hundred and thirteen 
years since the sleeper had last looked upon Bos- 
ton and the world. Even in the thirty-seven years 
since Bellamy wrote his famous book there has 
been a gradual tendency toward some of the prin- 
ciples which he advocated. 
But the most striking example of a true predic- 
tion, fulfilled long before Bellamy could have 
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dreamed it would come to pass, is that which he 
makes of the radio. The awakened sleeper, Julian 
West, lives each day in a world of wonder as the 
friends to whose home he has been taken show him 
the new world and give him an account of how : 
these changes came to pass. At length Sunday arrives. His 
host asks him if he would like to hear a sermon. West ex- 
presses surprise at this, and says he had suppoged that 
sermons and religious establishments and observances had 
disappeared together with the many other customs and in- 
stitutions of the past. He is still more surprised when his 
host informs him that he can either go-to church or stay at 
home and hear the sermon. 

‘How am I to hear it if I stay at home?” 

“Simply by accompanying us to the music room at the 
proper hour and selecting an easy-chair. There are some who 
still prefer to hear sermons in church, but most of our preach- 
ing, like our musical performances, is not in public but 
delivered in acoustically prepared chambers. If you prefer 
to go to church, I shall accompany you, but I really don’t 
believe you are likely to hear anywhere a better discourse 
than you will at home. I see by the paper that Mr. Barton 
is to preach this morning, and he preaches only by telephone, 
and to audiences often reaching one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand.” 

Then follows a paragraph which describes what is now a 
familiar scene in thousands of homes: ‘‘ We had not more than 
seated ourselves comfortably, when the tinkle of a bell was 
heard, and a few moments after the voice of a man, at the 
pitch of ordinary conversation, addressed 
us with an effect of proceeding from an in- 
visible person in the room.” 

When it was first suggested to me that 
a radio transmitter be connected with our pp 
church, I was by no means enthusiastic th 
about it; indeed, I was 
quile the reverse. 


‘Reverence 


Wwits my conservative 
_\ V training and experience 
in the severe dignity of Pres- 
by tcrian worship, it seemed 
to me that a radio attach- 
ment would be almost gro- 
tesque and irreverent. I felt 
thai it would tend tocheapen 
the meaning of the church 
service and the preaching of 
the Gospel to have the 
sermon sent indiscriminately 
abroad into all kinds of 
places, where it would be 
lisiened to in all kinds of at- 
titudes, and where the 
solemn overtures of the Word 
o! God would be received 
with indifference, curiosity, 
or with a jest. 

Now, after almost two 
ycars of experience in broad- 
casting, I have formed an 
altogether different opinion. 
No matter where people are 
listening—in hospital, ——— 


NO MATTER WHERE PEOPLE ARE LISTENING—IN HOSPITAL, CLUBROOM, PARLOR, SALOON OR GAMBLING 
DEN—THERE SEEMS TO BE A CONSCIOUSNESS THAT THEY ARE TAKING SOME PART IN DIVINE SERVICE 


clubroom, parlor, saloon or gambling den—there seems to be 
a consciousness that they are taking some part in a divine 
service. I know that the cartoonists of the secular press have 
had great sport in depicting the radio sermon taster stretched 
out on an easy chair, with a cigar in his mouth, and laughing 
to himself when the offering is announced. But if I can judge 
from the vast correspondence which has flowed in, such 
an attitude is the exception. One man told me of how a group 
of men who were smoking and playing cards when the service 
started one by one laid by their cigars and cards, feeling that 
smoking and card playing at that time were out of place. 
In many homes copies of the church hymnal have been se- 
cured, and those gathered join in the singing of the hymns 
and decently bow their heads during the prayer. 


Where They Listen 


O ANSWER the question ‘‘ Where do they listen?” one 
would have to name every kind of place where human 
beings meet together. I have learned that one of my most 
attentive groups gathers every Sunday night in a saloon on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia. Another group convenes in a 
clubhouse in a Pennsylvania town. It had been the custom 
of these men to play poker every 
Sunday night, but since picking up 
the service one night they have 
” abandoned the Sunday-night poker 
for a Sunday-night sermon. In a 
beautiful suburban home my hostess 
at dinner took me out to the kitchen 
and showed me where the maids and 
the cook “listened in.’”’ A Chinese 
restaurant was another place of 
which I was interested in hearing. 

I have had warm messages, too, 
from police stations and fire-engine 
houses. At one of these stations the 
officer in charge had made himself 
known at the church, and when I 
went one night to visit the station 
I was greeted by the men as an old 
friend, for they had all been listen- 
ing from week to week on the radio. 
Many of the hospitals have now 
installed radio equipment, and in 
some hospitals nearly every bed is so 
furnished. I went, sometime ago, 
to visit a sick woman in the ward 
of one of the Philadelphia hospitals. 
After talking with her for sometime 
I knelt and offered a brief prayer by 
her bedside. When I arose a woman 
on another bed beckoned to me to 
come to her side, saying that she had 
r ized the voice she had heard 
so often through the air. The patient 
in the next bed had the same story 
to tell, and so on down the line. 
Palace and hovel, prisons, dens of vice where prisons are 
recruited, hospitals and asylums, private homes and hotels, 
small towns and villages, farmhouses, cabins in the forests, 








and ‘‘they that go down to the sea in ships,” contribute their 
quota toward the great Sunday-night congregation. 

My first experience in broadcasting a sermon was in the 
radio chamber at one of the large department stores. ‘There 
I had no congregation and faced a blank wall as I spoke into 
the receiver. It would be impossible to conceive of any 
harder and duller task, especially for a preacher who speaks 
without notes. It was like delivering a sermon in a tomb. 
But the pulpit broadcasting is a different story. At first I 
felt a little self-conscious and troubled, speaking to the con- 
gregation before me, and at the same time thinking of the 
invisible congregation. But that feeling soon passed away, 
and custom makes all seem natural. 

No minister could believe in preaching and in the Gospel 
at all and not be quickened and thrilled when he steps to 
the sacred desk to deliver his sermon and envisages the great 
unseen throng who await his words. During the week they 
have been listening to jazz music, café orchestras, concerts, 
organ recitals, talks on health and art, and municipal and 
national problems. But now they expect something else; 
now it is his opportunity to address them concerning their 
duty here and their destiny hereafter, and to press home 
upon them the claims of Jesus Christ. What minister would 
not covet such an opportunity? The effect, therefore, upon 
the preacher is wholesome and stimulating, increasing his 
industry and prayerfulness in preparation, his earnestness 
in speech and making him more thankful than ever that God 
has counted him faithful, putting him in the ministry. 

The large department store through which our services are 
broadcast sends out from day to day the usual varied pro- 
gram: all kinds of music, all kinds of orchestras and concerts, 
plays, readings and addresses, serious and humorous; yet 
their report is that the one feature of their broadcasting 
which brings in more comment than any other is the service 
of a Christian church. They who believe that human society 
is getting worse and worse should take note of this fact. 


The Effect on the Church 


E- WAS predicted by some that if certain churches installed 
radios and broadcast their services it would have a bad 
effect on church attendance, especially upon the attendance 
at other churches where they had no radio, and where the 
organ might not be so large or the singing so fine or the 
preacher so popular as in the churches with the radio. I have 
not found that in the case of my own congregation the mem- 
bers stay at home because they can hear on the radio. Reg- 
ular churchgoers prefer the assembly in the church, and the 
face-to-face hearing of the preacher. 

Perhaps in the first weeks there was a temptation for some 
to experiment with their newly installed radio, and the 
broadcasting was all the more interesting to them because 
they could picture the whole scene in the church through 
their familiarity with the place and the service. But that 
soon wore off. As for other congregations, among the mul- 
titude of letters received, there have been just two which 
intimated that the broadcasting in the city churches was . 
having a bad effect on the attendance elsewhere. One 
treasurer of a suburban Methodist church wrote me that 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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had noticed Lalage until the 

day he saved her life. An- 
thony was a tutor in the household 
of Fabius Crassus. Fabius Crassus 
had made a fortune up in the prov- 
inces. He was one of the earliest 
discoverers of the old axiom con- 
cerning buying in a low market and 
selling in a high one. In Gaul and 
in Britain the reputation of Fabius 
Crassus was not one to be envied by 
a gentleman. These were the mar- 
kets in which he bought low. In fact 
there could be found many Gauls 
convinced that Fabius Crassus never 
bought at all. He merely stole. But 
of course one can hear rumors like 
this about any rich man. 

After Fabius made his fortune he 
came to Rome. Born in Firenze, he 
had come to Rome first on business, 
and this timid early visit was prob- 
ably the turning point in his career. 
Standing in the samc one morn- 
ing of glittering sunshine, Fabius, a 
country boy of twenty, watched the 
crowd of citizens about him. Here 
were men with ships in every port 
on the great flat world, men burned 
by the suns of Africa, men just come 
back that day from Persia and the 
Levant, men with chilblains reaped 
in Norseland. This was the center 
of the universe. Every white road 
led to it; every conqueror brought 
back his loot here, his caskets of 
ivory, his slaves and his elephants. 
Yes, this was where every man came 
who was strong enough. This was 
where Fabius Crassus would come. 

Fabius Crassus made money. 
First he traded in grain, then in 
slaves, then in ships. He was a man 
of dramatic ability. To meet him 
socially you would never suspect his 


Ahad not GALLIENUS never 

















WHEN LEOPARDUS 

CAME HOME THAT 

NIGHT LALAGE 

TRAILED HIM LIKE 
A SHADOW 


Anthony was a Christian, but he 
swore grimly before he jumped in 
after her. In five moments they had 
both reached the pier again and 
Anthony held Lalage in his arms, 
She was too tired to stand or to walk, 
so he held her. There seemed noth- 
ing else to do with her. 

Finally her blue eyes opened, and 
she looked up at him appraisingly, 
Lalage Crassus, even wet and dishey- 
eled, was aggressively good-looking, 
but Anthony didn’t seem to notice, 
‘‘You’re wet,’’ she said at last. 

“‘ Naturally.” 


Grae she leaned up against him, 

weary, contented. ‘I suppose 

you saved my life.’’ 

pe You don’t need to suppose it. | 
id. 

A moment she waited; then she 
smiled with slow and deliberate 
witchery. ‘‘Did you mind very 
much?” 

Anthony Gallienus stiffened. If 
she was strong enough for that sort 
of thing, she was strong enough to 
stand alone. Finally he put her from 
him. “Yes,” he said, ‘“‘you were an 
interruption.” 

“Of what?’’ she demanded. 

“A train of thought.” 

A moment she regarded him. 
‘‘Was it so much more interesting 
then?’’ she challenged. 

He met her challenge. ‘Yes; at 
least I found it so.”’ 

Lalage blushed scarlet. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” 

“Your brother’s tutor.” 

“Your manners are atrocious.” 

A moment he looked at her, with- 
out anger, appraisingly. ‘‘ No; it’s 
just that our interests are different.” 
Then after a second: ‘‘If you're feel- 











genius. Here he was stupid and 
awkward and ill at ease. But in the 














ing all right now, I think I'll go back 








to my study.”’ 








counting house or on the plains of 





Lalage’s eyes still held him. “Are 





Gaul it was a different matter. He 
was an empire builder, a driver. 
One had but to understand Fabius 
Crassus to understand the greatness 
of Rome. 


UT to Anthony Gallienus, Fabius 

was a parvenu, a vulgar, middle- 
class, phenomenally capable mer- 
chant. For his achievements he had 
to respect him; but he never found him interesting, and his 
son, Leopardus, he considered as poor a specimen of the 
genus Homo as it had been his ill fortune to meet. 

Anthony’s business it was to get Leopardus into the uni- 
versity, but Leopardus would have been no simple proposi- 
tion even for a tutor more gifted than Anthony. Anthony 
was supposed to be one of the most promising mathema- 
ticians in the capital. That was why Fabius had bought him 
from Sabinius Saturninus and ‘‘at no bargain, neither,’’ he 
had always complained a little sourly. 

In fact Leopardus had always been an expense to his 
father, a spindling, mean-spirited fellow who seemed to have 
inherited none of his father’s vitality and dash. Anthony 
would have been most unhappy in the household of Fabius 
Crassus if it hadn’t been for the spare time he seemed to 
achieve in which to work on his invention. 

Old Fabius had told him quite simply that if he didn’t get 
ae aa into the university he would throw him to the 
ions. 

Anthony had only shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I can’t endow 
him with a brain,” he had said. ‘That was your affair, 
master.’’ Then he was sorry he had made this unkind stab 
at the old tyrant. 

Fabius Crassus swore an oath he had learned up in a 
sailors’ lodging house in Britain and wouldn’t bear repeating 
here. Anthony Gallienus scarcely expected to escape the 
lions, but until such date life was fairly simple and very 

ee ful—at least until he made the acquaintance of 
age. 
Eggs was Fabius Crassus’ only daughter and in many 
respects very like him. She was fearless and unintellectual, 
dA single-track, like her father, and extraordinarily good- 
looking. Anthony saved her life when she was nineteen, and 
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on many occasions afterward he decided, except that he was 
a Christian, that existence would have been a good deal 
simpler if he had let her drown. 

She was swimming in the Tiber, along which her father’s 
palace was built, and she had been forbidden to swim there. 
There was a jolly current in the Tiber always, and this spring 
the river was high and full of a hundred curious ebbs and 
counter currents. Besides which, the Tiber was muddy and 
unattractive. 


Anthony Gallienus, at a second-story window of the. 


palace, flush with the tops of the almond trees, saw a flutter 
of white skirts down the wharf to which his employer’s mag- 
nificent galleys were moored. Anthony Gallienus was think- 
ing of a discussion he and Junius Timesitheus had had the 
evening before concerning the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle that had led to many highly interesting conjectures. 

It was a full moment before Anthony realized a youn 
woman had walked to the end of the wharf and jumped o 
into the whirling river. An instant the young man speculated 
on the principle of the maelstrom. If she didn’t struggle, she 
might be safe, he thought. But she would. In a second he 
swung himself down to the ground by means of a branch of 
almond and raced out to the end of the pier. Like a wounded 
sea gull, she was fighting to remain on the surface of the 
water; her eyes were closed and she was breathing with the 
hideous desperation of fatigue. 


you a slave or a freedman?”’ 
‘“‘A slave.” 
She looked at him shrewdly. “If 


to follow her reasoning. 

which, all this conversation was 

leading to nothing and spoiling his 

morning. He looked at her curiously. 
She was scarlet. Funny how much more subject a skin that 
was wet was to the sun’s rays than a dry one. ‘‘ You better 
get into the shade,” he observed, ‘‘or you'll blister.”’ 

Lalage Crassus was angry, but she giggled. ‘‘ Your solici- 
tude is beautiful,”’ she said. He had already started to leave 
her. ‘I’m sorry to have disturbed you. I'll try not to have 
to be rescued any more in the morning.” 

It was just for cracks like that that Anthony disliked 
women, especially the Lalage type, beautiful and vigorous 
and bumptious. He decided he disliked her even more than 
her brother. Leopardus was, of course, both stupid and vin- 
dictive. Moreover, Leopardus was treacherous; yet still, 
he thought, on the whole less annoying than Lalage. All the 
rest of the morning it disturbed and angered him to have the 
face of that dripping, sunburned girl come between him and 
the volume of Atschylus he was reading. 


hh p wid could have recovered from this episode nicely 
if Lalage had only let him alone. But she didn’t. The 
next morning she came into his study. Leopardus always 
slept till noon, so Anthony'was free. He was particularly 
interested in some experiments he was making with a force 

ump. It looked almost as though water might be raised 

igher than its source by means of its own pressure. 

Anthony also had a curious theory about the shape of the 
world. He was almost convinced now that it wasn’t flat, 
but curved; otherwise, why did ships slowly drop from sight 
against the horizon? Anthony was extremely busy and inter- 
ested when Lalage entered his study. 

He looked up dully as she leaned against the door jamb, 
and a frown of annoyance knitted his brows. 

“‘Hello,”’ she said. 

“‘Good morning.” 


9 you had any tact you might have 

been free today. But you haven't.” 

LSAT. aT Ell Anthony Gallienus did not appear 
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Lalage came into the room slowly. She had on a white 
dress with a border the color of iris and of her eyes. The tex- 
ture of her skin was as smooth as polished ivory, thought 
Anthony; and then he was annoyed with himself for wasting 
time on a mere simile. 

Lalage lounged over to a window and threw herself with 
insolent grace upon a couch beneath it. ‘‘What are you 
doing?” 

“Studying.” 

“ How dull.” 

He looked her hard in the eyes. 

‘“‘T suppose you’d think so.”’ 

He wondered if she were going to stay long. There was a 
lot of work he had planned to do this morning, and Anthony 
was a methodical person. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,’’ she snapped. 

He looked at her with troubled amazement. ‘‘How can 
I help it?’”’ He groped about for a resource. ‘Here,’ he 
said, ‘‘are some crayons. You might draw on a board.” 

Lalage pretended for a few moments to be interested. 
Gradually Anthony forgot her, but while he read she stared 
at him, slyly at first, finally with vulgar concentration. 
Anthony Gallienus was not at all difficult to look at, she de- 
cided. He was excellently built, and his face just escaped 
being handsome. It was the sort of face, she thought, that 
changed with its expression, that changed with the expres- 
sion of the eyes that looked at him. But he certainly had in- 
ferior manners. 

‘‘Had you ever heard,” she said suddenly, ‘‘that the soul 
of anyone you rescue from drowning will never leave you, 
will haunt you?” 

He looked at her, forcing his thoughts back upon her with 
an effort. ‘‘No,” he said finally. ‘“‘That’s absurd. I don’t 
believe it.” 

She met his eyes frankly. ‘It’s true.” 

Anthony Gallienus 
was annoyed, “It’s a 
foolish superstition.” 
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“Oh, Leo is exceptional. But you're all wrong if you 
think father’s stupid.”” She looked at him gravely. ‘‘ You 
intellectuals don’t understand any sort of ability but your 
own. Now father can’t read or write, but he can build ships 
that sail up to Britain and Iceland, that sail to Egypt and 
Palestine, that carry over soldiers of the emperor and bring 
back ivory and cedar and leopards’ skins and oysters’’—she 
stretched out her arm—‘“‘from all over the flat world.” 

‘‘Curved,”’ he interrupted. 

“‘Flat,’’ she snapped. ‘‘He knows how to pick smart cap- 
tains and coxswains, smart traders to work for him, men who 
know how to cheat the Gauls.” 

Anthony shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘He is smart,” she defended. ‘‘ He picked you, and you’re 
the smartest tutor in Rome.” 

“I’m a fairly able engineer. But I can’t pull your brother 
through his examinations.” 

“Then you watch your step,’’ observed Lalage. ‘Don’t 
give Leo anything he can hang on you.’”’ She stood up and 
came over to him. ‘Don’t let him even suspect you’re a 
Christian. The rest of my family isn’t so easy-going as I 
am.’’ She came closer to him and leaned with provocative 
insolence across the table. ‘‘ You never saved the lives of the 
rest of my family. You don’t have to be haunted by their 
souls.”’ 

Anthony stood up and faced her. 

“T told you that was absurd. It’s just a pagan supersti- 
tion,’’ he insisted. 

“Is that so, Mister Beautiful Christian? Suppose that it 
were my idea to haunt you, never to let you go? Suppose’’— 
for a startled second she pressed her lips full against his 
mouth—“‘ you couldn’t help yourself?”’ 

At that moment Leopardus slouched into the chamber. 
“‘Well,’”’ he drawled, “I’m sorry to interrupt this little intel- 
lectual passage, but I left my dice in here yesterday.”’ 
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“Ts that what you do,” snapped Anthony, ‘‘instead of 
studying?” 

Leopardus grinned. ‘‘ Well, anyway, I don’t sneak off to 
midnight meetings with a lot of cutthroats and sorcerers and 
devils. At any rate, I’m not a—Christian.”’ 


Lalage stepped in between them. “Leo, shut up. You 
make me tired.”” She must prevent this crazy Christian 
from answering. ‘‘You’re just mad because you know if 
you don’t pass your examinations papa’s going to send you 
up to work in a bank in some little dump in Gaul. You're 
just trying to blame this fellow for your failure.” 

“You clear out,”’ said Leopardus. ‘‘I can run my own 
affairs without your capable assistance. Anyway, this is 
your hour for practicing on the lyre.” 


| ip THE days that followed Anthony and Lalage saw con- 
siderable of each other. It must be admitted, however, that 
Lalage arranged for most of the coincidences. She would 
throw her ball into his room from the orchard and pretend 
it was only chance. She would drop her handkerchief before 
his door. She would happen upon him in the garden. She 
would interrupt him while he was at work upon his force 
pump in the cellar off the orchard. There was a spring there, 
from which Anthony had managed to pump up water by 
means of a primitive lever and a stone pipe. 

Of course it worked very badly, but the principle was 
sound, Anthony explained it to Lalage. If she were going 
to be around all the time one must talk about something, and 
talking to Lalage was very much like talking to oneself. 
Anthony refused to regard her as an individual, even after 
that horrible moment in which she had kissed him. 

Lalage even made the acquaintance of Junius Timesitheus, 
Anthony’s friend, whom Lalage suspected of also being a 
Christian. Timesitheus was a man of fifty, quiet, gentle and 
intelligent. He apparently thought highly of Anthony; the 
respect in his eyes 
proved it. “Anthony 
will be a great man 








“NTO MORE foolish 

than the stories 
about Jupiter and 
Saturn.” 

“They’re absurd 
too,’”’ he said sharply; 
“that is, most of them, 
unless you take them 
allegorically.”’ 

“You don’t wor- 
ship the emperor, 
then, do you?”’ 

He shook his head. 


up sharply. 

“T knew you were. 
You’ve got such a 
cocksure way about 
you.” 

Anthony Gallienus 
blushed. ‘‘ Don’t hold 
that against my re- 
ligion, That’s just 
me, 

Lalage stared out 
the windowa moment. 
There was something 
exquisitely distracting 
in her profile. Then 
slowly she turned back 
to Anthony. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t say anything’ 
to the family about 
that, if I were you. 
They might use it 
against you, if there 
should ever be 
trouble.” 

“Trouble?’’ he 
queried. 

Lalage shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘ Youcan’t 
ever tell—besides 
which, tact isn’t your 
most obvious qual- 
ity.” 


Aca Anthony 
blushed. “I'm 
sorry. But after all 
I’m only a tutor and 
slave. I don’t have to 
go in for social man- 
ners,” 

Lalage shook her 
head, ‘‘That’s where 
the lower classes make 
their mistake,’’ she 
said. ‘You could get 
anything you wanted, 
if you only knew how 
to go about it. You’re 
ever so much smarter 
than we are.” 











one day,’’ he remarked 
toLalage. ‘‘ Pray God 
he may be spared.” 

Lalage looked at 
Timesitheus sharply. 
“Why pray God?” 

Timesitheus shook 
his head. ‘‘ Because 
Anthony has so little 
shrewdness and so 
much respect for 
truth.” 

Lalage nodded 
sagely. ‘‘He’s a good 
deal of a fool.” 

Timesitheus looked 
at her, but he did no 
smile. ‘‘Pray God,”’ 
he repeated, ‘“‘he can 
escape. His talents 
belong to the world.” 

Lalage found An- 
thony’s attitude to- 
ward her father all 
wrong. Fabius Cras- 
sus expected his son to 
pass his examinations. 
Had he not purchased 
the finest slave in 
Rome to do the busi- 
ness? Anthony never 
made Fabius any 
promises. He would 
do his best for Leo- 
pardus, but Leopardus 
was not academic. 
Leopardus ought to be 
allowed to bea jockey. 
He had a talent for 
craps and horses. 


ABIUS CRASSUS 

raged at this. He 
was determined his 
son should bea gentle- 
man if he had to buy 
ten tutors to do it. 
Perhaps, after all, a 
touch of the lash 
might sharpen An- 
thony’s appetite for 
pedagogy. At that 
Anthony shrugged his 
shoulders. He felt 
rather sorry for Fabius 
Crassus. The old 
gentleman had built 
up a tremendous for- 
tune. He had even 
loaned money to the 
emperor. He would 
probably be ennobled. 
But whom did he have 
to carry on his estab- 
lishment after him? 
Nobody but Leopar- 
dus and a girl. Now, 
if. Lalage had been a 




















Anthony consid- 


son! She might have 





ered. “Certainly than 
Leopardus or your 
father,”’ 





AT THAT MOMENT LEOPARDUS SLOUCHED INTO THE CHAMBER. 
INTERRUPT THIS LITTLE INTELLECTUAL PASSAGE, BUT I LEFT MY DICE IN HERE YESTERDAY”’ 


been satisfactory. 
(Continued on Page 167) 


‘“‘WELL,’” HE DRAWLED, ‘‘I’M SORRY TO 
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Best Phases of New Womanhood 


Shown at Biennial (Sonvention of the General Federation of Women’ (lubs at Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES seemed a gay and inter- 
esting city that afternoon of June second 
in the present year. The whole place was 
extra busy. Flags, electric lights and 
ili flowers in tremendous profusion were 
WA| everywhere in honor of the biennial conven- 
; Z| tion of the General Federation of Women’s 
pws) Clubs. There was the din of trolley cars and 
the tooting of horns and the playing of brass bands. As to 
the business side of the convention, some delegates and state 
directors of the Federation, who were traveling with me, had 
be: me considerable preliminary information. Also I had 
ad from my own club president—in Sarasota, Florida—an 
outline of what I was to find at Los Angeles. I had declined 
the position of delegate for my club, as the necessity of vot- 
ing meant regarding candidates and issues from a biased 
point of view, and, as the personal representative of the 
editor of THE LApiEs’ HoME JouRNAL to the convention, I 
must write without prejudice about what I saw and heard. 

There had been before I started an exchange of telegrams, 
which I found pleasantly exciting. I had by one accepted 
an invitation to be an “honor guest” of the convention 
and I had promised to speak on one or two programs. So 
I was beginning to have a personal interest. 

Two things particularly struck me at the Los Angeles gath- 
ering: One was that most of the women’s clubs seemed to 
work in codperation with any existing men’s organizations in 
their localities; and the second was that, generally speaking, 
club members seemed to be particularly feminine. Gentle 
faces, refinement, womanly dressing and friendly, 
old-fashioned manners were the order of the day 





By PRINCESS CANTACUZENE 


(Countess Spéransky, née Grant 


the Californians. They were always saying: “Are you 
comfortable? Please say what you want, so we can at least 
try to make you feel at home,’’ and so on; and I was told that 
one elderly visitor had answered her hotel proprietor: ‘‘ You 
have given me much grander rooms than I am used to at 
home on the farm, but there is one thing I can’t find, and 
I’ve looked all about for it, and I miss it so much.” 

“Well, madam,”’ said the proprietor, ‘‘I don’t know what 
it is you want, but if you will confide in me I shall be glad 
to find it for you, if it exists in California.”’ 

The old lady sat down with a sigh, and said, ‘‘It’s a pump, 
like we have in our back yard; I do so want a drink of water 
from the pump.” 

‘“‘And you shall have it, madam, at once. Please sit still 
and rest yourself, while I send for it.’”’ 

Within a very few moments a bell boy came in with a 
silver tray, a glass and a pitcher; and on the proprietor’s 
assurance that this was “real, honest-to-goodness pump 
water” and that she should thereafter always have a supply 
of it in her room, the visitor became radiant and sang the 
praises of Los Angeles and its people. 

The convention and its work claimed nearly all our days 
and evenings while it lasted; and those who, like myself, had 
but short leave were obliged to give up many of the outside 


chairs had been well arranged to hear and see. I divided 
my time between these two parts of the huge auditorium. 
The first few days I noticed that the men in the hotel 
lobby, whether casual strangers or local inhabitants, 
looked at the newly arrived seething mass of women 
with amused tolerance of expression. Even the bell boys, 
porters, and so on, wore smiles full of good nature mixed with 
a slight irony. We heard that one talented bell boy had 
called the convention The Follies of 1876. But as time 
passed, it was obvious that these well-behaved club women 
had won esteem by their dignity and their ability to attend 
to their own business. There was no rush, no noise and no 
confusion, and by the end of a few days husbands were beg- 
ging invitations to this or that session so that they might 
listen to the excellent speeches; and the masculine attitude 
had become one of respectful admiration. 

The opening night was a wonderful spectacle. All the 
foreign consuls and the honor guests were in the special 
loges, while the delegates and visitors filled the huge body of 
the house and the three galleries. Every nook where space to 
sit or stand could be found was packed. It was a brilliant 
sight. Nearly two thousand delegates and about the same 
number of visitors were there; tier upon tier of serious, sane, 
clever faces, with the bearing of women of power and dis- 
tinction. White, gray, dark or blond hair invariably well 
done, clothes that were on the whole simple but attractive, 
made it obvious even to a casual observer that these women 
might be of medium means, but that they represented the 
best and most typical American traditions, and were an élite 

group gathered there to hear what constructive 
work they had, as a body, accomplished in the 





during the convention. The vast majority of dele- 
ates apparently lived wholesome, natural home 


two years just ended, and to decide what further 
work should be done during two yearsahead. They 





ives ma had families of children, while a goodly 
number of husbands had come with their wives 
for a holiday and were smilingly taking a share in 
the pleasant conferences and entertainments which 
formed part of each day’s program. 

I discovered another striking feature of the Gen- 
eral Federation, which is that no officer is paid; not 
even are her traveling expenses covered, though I 
found that half the actual ticket and Pullman price 
was given for the trip of state directors, who are 
obliged to attend conventions, since they are the 
connecting links between the general and their 
state’s federations. 

June third was the opening gala night; and from 
then on to the thirteenth inclusive, there was a 
continuous program of well-balanced work and 
pleasure. A board meeting at nine o’clock each 
morning was followed at nine-thirty by a general 
business meeting of the whole convention body, 
with a short litany and some community singing 
to open it. At eleven-thirty discussions and reso- 
lutions ended, and the report of one of the depart- 
ment chairmen began the day’s special program. 
At twelve-thirty there was adjournment for two 
hours, during which time there were generally one 
or more attractive luncheons arranged for, with a 

ood speaker or two at each. From two-thirty to 
our-thirty a conference session occurred, with ap- 
propriate music and speeches, the programs for 
these being in the hands of the department chiefs. 
Each evening was filled by a pleasure program, 
after a:estful interval which lasted from four-thirty 
to eight o’clock. At ten o’clock the final stroke 
of the gavel fell, closing each pleasant day. 


(alifornia Hospitality 


HE chairman of the California Local Biennial 

Executive Board was Mrs. Sartori, who, with 
twenty-nine chairmen of special groups and an 
army of capable and smiling aids, carried out an 
immense and complicated task in oiling life’s 
wheels for the visitors. There were several women 
looking after the comfort of state directors to the 
exclusion of all else; and one charming woman and 
her large staff did nothing but supply and arrange 
vast masses of beautiful flowers which were used 
to decorate our rooms, the luncheon tables, the 
stage and the convention hall, until we visitors 
got the habit of regarding blossoms everywhere 
as one of the real necessities of life. 








Fiints 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


IFE has its deepest meanings in simple, common 
things; 
To passing moods and moments a lasting beauty clings. 


Across the miles of valley how fair each home-light 
leams— 
Each like a golden candle of love and faith and ‘dreams! 


Some wayside garden tended with faithful, loving 
hands— 
A little bit of Arcady astray in duller lands! 


The steps of loved ones homing, the click of opening 
gate— 
Upon such sounds forever the ages seem to wait! 


A child’s low, good-night murmur, love's tender, 
wistful word— 
They are as sweet as music oer twilight waters heard! 


Upon the simple pages of every common day 
Life leaves a charm and beauty that time takes not 
away. 


a choose new officers too—a heavy responsi- 
lity. 

As one looked out from my box over this sea of 
faces and one thought of the altruistic motives 
which bound these women to one another, of their 
pemeerey in service to mankind, of the way they 

ad come to Los Angeles, paying their own ex- 
penses, one could not but be touched. I found it 
not generally known that not one Federation 
official gets any salary. One has to read its record 
of work done to realize even a very little part of 
the splendid achievement of the great organiza- 
tion, for no advertising is done. This is the first 
time a convention has been held since the accom- 
plished fact of universal suffrage; and these 
delegates met with a new sense of power and re- 
sponsibility, knowing that they represented two 
million eight hundred thousand votes. 


Mrs.Winter’s Keynote Speech 


M* REFLECTIONS were interrupted by the 
music, a march, while down the two aisles of 
the auditorium hall moved the official procession. 
It wascomposed of the Local Biennial Committee, 
that of the state, and the officers of the Federation, 
also the past presidents, and so on—a long line of 
brilliant women who are well known and much 
respected all over the country. Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, still active in public life, as the head of the 
International Council of Women’s Organizations; 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, very good to look 
at, an admirable speaker whom the galleries love 
to applaud, and who since her presidency has con- 
tinued to work as head of an important depart- 
ment in the Federation; Mrs. Josiah Evans 
Cowles, the Federation’s war president, who did 
prodigious work in swinging into line the women’s 
clubs all over the country for Red Cross and other 
war duty, in spite of the fact that up to that time 
she, a Quakeress, had thrown all her influence into 
causes of peace. 

Serious and dignified, the procession moved 
slowly up on to the stage, each woman carrying a 
vast sheaf of pink flowers to match the general 
decorations. soon as they were in their places 
a pageant of welcome began—an allegorical ballet 
of children and young girls with baskets and gar- 
lands of flowers, a Botticelli come to life, illustrat- 
ing the warmth and grace and beauty of this 
sunny flower land. 








One day the fruit and flower committee appar- 
ently had a delightful new idea, and every visitor 





‘ Then came the song, America the Beautiful, an 
invocation and the speeches—two of welcome 








and delegate received a pretty basket of fruits— 

all the varieties California produces: cherries, 
oranges, apricots, plums, nuts, raisins, figs, and soon. The 
baskets had been made by war cripples of the “huts”; and 
the fruits were offered by clubs from all over the great state. 
Mrs. Howard—who was, I found, sister to old friends of 
mine—was chairman of a committee which was a new de- 
ure—‘“‘the committee for looking after special guests; 
and I’m to give you anything you want,”’ she said, smiling, 
“or do anything to help you.” There were several amusing 
stories in connection with all this kindly spirit shown us by 


pleasures. However, I had part of one day to walk and drive 
about the city before the convention opened; and I enjoyed 
that. I made a few calls that day too—on the Federation's 
much-loved president, Mrs. Winter; on the chairman of the 
press committee, and the head of the local group. I received 
my credentials, and Mrs. Sartori gave me a seat in her private 
box, where the four-past presidents and a few guests of honor 
were the only other occupants. The press committee also 
gave me a good seat in the orchestra pit, where tables and 


from Mrs. Sartori and Mrs. Urquhart, state presi- 

dent of the California women’s luke, Mrs. Winter 

answered them to express the gratitude of the delegate body, 

its pleasure in coming to Los Angeles, and then she went on 

to make her keynote speech, a kind of declaration of faith 
of the federated club women. Her main points were: 

In the first place, we believe in the Government of the United 

States, both in its essential forms and the high ideals of human re- 

lations which brought it into being and which continue to actuate 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Fook, LVot by (rook, We Acquire Old-Time Rugs 


By Maser Foster BAINBRIDGE 


Strong, rich col- 
ors on a cream 
background were 
used for the rug 
at right—2%4 by 
5 feet—and the 
one below at 
right, 2 by 4 feet. 


om . . ; £58 
———s vain Thigh 2° Se TER, SRC 6 ee The friendly little rug above, with its soft undisturbing colors, 
Under the Direction of the Gutid _ “om Va 2 ye ; is approximately 3% feet in length and 2% feet at the widest 
of Needle and Bobbin Crafts . q git aa point, while the unusual oblong one below is about 3 by 6 feet. 


F YOU are debating what man- 4g 560 
ner of rug to put in that newly 
decorated room, why not settle 
all qualms and doubts by mak- 
ing a hooked one? The craze 
for these early American floor 
mats is increasing, as you will 

: discover if you try to buy a 
frame on which to make one. The inevitable 
reply seems to be ‘ Wé’re just out of frames 
for hooked rugs, Madam!”’ 
The quaint designs and soft, velvety pile 
found on the old antique ones have always 
had an appeal. To this charm, we modern 
hookers add a vast improvement in color ar- 
rangement, due to the fact that the scrap bag 
from which we draw our supply of material 
knows naught of the red flannels so necessary 
in those early days of unheated houses! 
Designs have been made for all the rugs on 
this page. Some show the conventional flowers 
and scrolls. One isa charming little ‘‘ Welcome” 
mat, just made to fit the doorway and another 
is an unusual block arrangement that permits 
of some stunning color combinations. 
If your fancy would penetrate new fields of 
designing, it is a simple matter to copy the de- 
sign of chintz or cretonne hangings in your 
room, or the motifs on a set of painted furni- 
ture. Hook the ground of the mat in the same 
color as the ground of your furniture, then 
make several rows, each an inch wide, of the 
dominant colors for a border. If you wish to 
have a spray of roses, hook a black border an 
inch wide on the edge—this isan invariable Alternating blocks, each one filled in with vivid flowers in 
rule—next a dark green, then a dark rose, and varying shades, made the rare old hooked rug below. It is 
finally lighter shades of green and rose, For 3% by 6% feet, each block being a little less than ten inches 


the center, hook the flowers as near the colors square but may be increased to any size by more blocks. 
of the painted ones as possible : 


A narrow black border adds to 
the appearance of any rug. So iti : 562 
does outlining each part of the de- i Lp 
sign in black. It is wise to do this 
first, then fill in each unit. 

For your equipment, you will 
require a frame, a piece of burlap, 
a hook and plenty of strips of ma- 
terial. Woolen fabric makes the 
best mat, but cotton or silk may 
be used, or all three in combina- 
tion. The width you cut your 
strips depends on the weight of 
the fabric, but usually I cut mine 
about three-quarters of an inch 
wide. When using cotton, I turn 
in the edges, and fold in the mid- 
dle. In this way, there are no raw 

dges. It makes a better pile—or 
nap—on woolen rugs if the raw 
cdges show, however. Have your 
inaterials cut and rolled, ready to 
hook, but never join together the 
trips, which will be of varying 
lengths, 

The frame I have, sketched 
on page 184, a carpenter made. It 
consists of two five-foot boards 
about three inches wide, with a 
narrow slot cut through near the 
ends. There are two smaller, nar- 
rower strips of board which go 


(Continued on Page 184) 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Transfers, 40 cents. 
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How Practical a World? 


Are you an uncompromising practicalist ? 

Do you believe that all successful men are stony-hearted 
gougers, and should be restrained by law from the slightest freedom 
of conduct in their personal affairs? 

Do you believe that men who succeed in business and the pro- 


\" you an uncompromising sentimentalist ? 


fessions are the sole props of our civilization, and that the more. 


hard-hearted, cold-blooded and furiously industrious they are, the 


- better the results for mankind in general? 


Two schools of thought are dividing the attention of the reading 
and listening public today. One school preaches rabidly that any and 
every individual success is due to dark cunning and unscrupulousness, 
that all riches are ill-gotten and should be regarded as loot to be 
ultimately confiscated by the state. 

The other school almost as rabidly maintains that any and all 
success is the reward of industry and thrift, that all sentimentalists 
and humanitarians are dangerous cranks, that all religions are a 
refuge for weak intellects and that most of us spend our days weaving 
cloaks of hypocrisy with which to conceal our rottenness. 

E. W. Howe, the Kansas Philosopher, is one of the proponents of 
the latter school, devoting a trenchant pen to an unremitting assault 
upon the Professional Reformers, the Professional Politicians, upon 
the Good Gentlemen who promote religion, upon the Idealists and 
Pretty Talkers and upon all Dreamers generally and in particular. 

Howe’s doctrine is that the Professional Reformer is a menace to 
civilization, because he insists that you should like what he likes 
whether or not it would bring you misery and poverty to do so. Howe 
sees the Professional Reformer as the chosen enemy of the successful 
business man, as an incompetent meddler in all affairs of industry or 
government, as a destructive and wholly worthless parasite. 


HAT chiefly disgusts Philosopher Howe with reformers is that 
they presume that there is a background of trickery and dis- 
honesty in every great success when, as a matter of fact, not even the 
beginnings of small success in any sort of business or gainful occu- 
pation are possible save by the practice of industry, honesty, thrift, 
politeness and a deep-rooted respect for the decencies of civilization. 
Crooks and rogues and rough-necks are never successful, save in a 
flashy or ephemeral way. They may seem to be at brief intervals in 
their careers, just as are gamblers who make a killing at a horse race. 
But every day the newspapers tell of these fellows, who had been spec- 
tacularly rich for a day, going to jail or to the poorhouse. 
Here is a bit of Ed. Howe’s philosophy that. contains deeps of 
practical wisdom, yet somehow suggests the hardness of flint: 


The disposition of people to Be Good, or Nice, is the base of our civiliza- 
tion. The old savage was a nasty man. He made servants of his women and 
children, was always a loafer, and a good deal of a thief. Note the habits 
of our own Indians, of the lower races everywhere. As time passed, 
the better types of men discovered the comfort in cleaning up; in providing 
better shelter, and more conveniences. So the race progressed to the present 
civilization. Morality is demonstrated convenience, not a law thundered 
from a mountain by a god; our moral system is no more sacred than is our 
sewer system. Everything human is as gross and material, as fixed and 
certain as the evolution in which we originated; our growth in civilization 
is no more wonderful than the growth of the wild horse to the present 
thoroughbred. Water at command, by turning a tap and paying a tax, is 
more convenient than carrying it from a free spring. It is all a simple story 
easy to understand and apply in all its phases. We have found civilization 
easier and more convenient than savagery; that is the shortest way of ex- 
pressing it. And since the race as a whole has benefited by civilized rules, 
the better the individual obeys these rules—the better he practices industry, 
thrift, politeness, temperance, such fairness and usefulness as others have 
found of benefit—the easier he will get along. The gods do not care whether 
you behave or are ill-behaved: they are only concerned in rewarding those 
who are well-behaved, and in punishing those who are not. 
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Philosopher Howe makes no allowance for one warm or generous 
human impulse. There is no suggestion that the strong should give a 
hand to the weak, that gentleness and pity have any place in the 
human heart; just lay out your formula of industry, thrift, politeness, 
temperance and ‘useful fairness,’ and you'll get there. 

This is a hard and sound philosophy for hard and sound men, for 
men who came into the world hard and sound of sinew and keen and 
clear and unflinching of mind. Women have very little place in such 
a world, with the suffering and sacrifice which must be their lot in 
order to perpetuate the race. The coming of Christ was a negligible 
incident and the Sermon on the Mount was pure slush for sissies. 


REAMERS are barred from the fruits and enjoyments of such 

a civilization, no matter what they might strive for and sacri- 
fice in their lifetime in the cause of beauty or entertainment. Homer, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Michael Angelo, Dante, Shakspere, Bacon,. 
Milton, Moliére, Goethe, Beethoven, Wagner, Verdi, Charles Dickens, 
Browning could not qualify as practical civilizers. If none of them 
had ever existed, we would still have our sewers and bathtubs, our 
steam locomotives and electric lights, the automobile and telephone, 
our airplanes and radios. 

The bothersome thing about a sweeping and uncompromising 
indictment of dreamers is that poets and sentimentalists do not begin 
to make up the total in the category. Gutenberg, Newton, Franklin, 
Stephenson, Fulton, Morse, Pasteur, Bell, Edison, the Wright Broth- 
ers would have to be included. Such is always the flaw in the 
uncompromising attitude in any single-track school of thought. Not 
even in law has it ever been possible to lay down a hard-and-fast 
formula that did not contain some snag in it. Nor is science immune, 
as witness the disturbance caused by the Einstein theory. 

But when an uncompromising philosopher sees red, it is a very 
deep and unmistakable red. Take the following paragraph which 
follows immediately after the observation quoted above from the 
Atchison sage’s monthly: 


One of the things taught by sentimentalists is that we should Be Big, and 
Forgive Injuries. . It is a foolish notion. It is by punishing those who 
offend that we establish such order and decency as we have. If we cheer- 
fully forgive those who offend against our plain rights, thieves and ruffians 
will control, instead of respectable men, and the law providing hanging for 
rape be repealed by indignant lovers. 


This takes us back to the torture chambers and penal codes of the 
seventeenth century. It would give the sentimentalists the best of 
it, even were you to put it to a vote in the most hard-boiled business 
men’s league that a Sinclair Lewis could conceive of. 

Sentimentalism can go to mushy, even insane limits, but the prin- 
ciple of forgiveness is not one of their besetting sins. It is the uncom- 
promising and unforgiving sentimentalists, the inflexible and wholly 
bigoted idealists who halt progress and smash things up. 

There is a middle road of compromise that strikes a happy medium 
and is really responsible for whatever joy or comfort there is in the 
world, but a discussion of compromise makes dull reading. William 
Jennings Bryan as an implacable advocate, evoking Wall Street and 
Darwinian demons to thunder at, and Nicholas Murray Butler as 
a cultured sophist with presidential aspirations, denying all the good 
that prohibition has accomplished for great numbers and defending 
the scoff law in the interest of law and order, can always be counted 
on to thrill their audiences. Unless you take violent issue one way or 
the other, you become an object of pity and contempt, a middle-of- 
the-road bore, a mugwump. You may console yourself, however, with 
the unassailable truth, ascribed to Bacon, that society exists by 
mutual concessions, and that there is no other hope for it in the 
future. If you are for a wholly practical world, you'll never get it, 
nor yet will sentimentalism ever completely dominate. 
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Gorgeous Middle Age 


average length of human life was 

less than.twenty years; fifty years 
ago it was forty-one years; now it is 
fifty-six years. If we should keep on at the same 
rate it looks as though a few hundred years 
from now it might be hard to kill us off at all, 
though to be sure most of us will not be here to 
find out. Of course we are in the habit of saying 
that statistics are pretty dull things and leave 
us as they found us, but these statements from 
public health authorities are astonishingly and 
arrestingly human. You can’t look at them a 
moment without discovering a great deal more 
than mere mortality figures. They involve an 
entire readjustment of our own views of life, for 
they mean that the middle-aged possess the 
earth. There are millions of us with long 
stretches of life where, not so long ago, there 
were only a few. The majority of us have got to 
think of our biggest problems in terms of middle 
age, and some inner change has to march side 
by side with the physical fact. What can we do 
about it? What are we doing about it? 

The question hits us women with particular 
force, because we are a big element in changing 
those interesting figures. If you go into a good 
old-time burying ground of early New England, 
you are likely to find an ancestor or two—per- 
haps, like mine, his name is Increase—planted 
serenely in the middle of a lot, and circled 
around him the earthly remains of his beloved 
wives, Sarah, Abigail, Martha and Priscilla. 
Even the youngest and prettiest, Priscilla, did 
not survive her lord and master by many months. 
On some of the feminine gravestones 


Bee in the eighteenth century the 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


a change into something rich and strange. As 
one distinguished physiologist happily says, 
“The lengthening of life is a progress in youth- 
fulness.” 

It happened that in her old age Julia Ward 
Howe one day paid a visit at the home of her 
minister, and when the call was over and he was 
helping her little five feet of femininity out 
to her carriage—for this was in the days when 
carriages still lingered—he happened to say 
what was perhaps haunting the back of his 
brain in his own experience, “It’s pretty hard 
to grow old, isn’t it?’’ She stopped and looked 
up. “No,” she said, ‘the deeper I drink the 
cup, the sweeter it tastes; all the sugar at the 
bottom.” . 

This is not only a delightful personal incident. 
It is a significant story to all the rest of us, for 
Mrs. Howe was, like all people who are a bit 
bigger than most of us, not only an individual, 
but a type and a precursor of a new type. Here 
was a woman who dared greatly, so that she 
stood in the front ranks of reform when suffrage 
and abolition of slavery and women’s education 
were still unpopular; who kept her mind alive 
through all her years so that her daily contact 
with the swift movements of her period and her 
daily dip into the old sweet things, Latin or 
Greek, were as inevitable as her meals; who 
also lived to its depths the life of wifehood, of 
the bearing and loving of children; of joyous 


The formula is not so difficult. It in- 
volves keeping ourselves vitally alive 
and more and more interested in life as 
years accumulate. It consists in having 

real interests, real jobs, that seem important 
both to ourselves and to other people. The 
recipe for prolonging youth is vivid contact, 
developed through mind and hand and spirit. 
The recipe for growing old is dropping out. 

But formulas are easy. It is the living them 
that counts. Two significant readjustments 
are going on, one in the relation of women with 
each other, one in the relation between men and 
women; the first in an understanding and love 
between woman and woman such as the world 
never saw before, the second in an understand- 
ing between men and women that is the hope 
for a finer world to come. 


The Multicolored Life 


IVING the formula for creating gorgeous 
middle age is behind the great organizations 
for women of today. Perhaps you think that 
word ‘“‘gorgeous’’ sounds slangy, but I mean it. 
“Imposing through splendid or various colors,” 
is the dictionary definition, not slang. The va- 
riety, the greatness, the multicolored life of 
multitudes of us in our middle age is the return 
cry that our spirits are giving to the challenge of 
the scientific man, who says: ‘‘ Modern condi- 
tions are lengthening your years. With what 
will you fill them?” In the grouping of women 
with women, the process has been so natural 
that one is tempted to call it inevitable. 
You, I, we are keeping step with 
the duties: that present themselves; 





the crumbling old letters read very 
significantly, “Died in childbirth.” 
Wives were used up pretty fast in 
the good old days. 


Progress in Youthfulness 


R PERHAPS you are getting up 

an old-fashioned party for your 
daughters, and from the attic’s stor- 
age trunks there are brought out 
the actual dresses that their great- 
grandmothers wore. Charming re- 
vival! But alas, the antique gowns 
will not go around the young waists, 
and the shoulders of today stand 
broadly above the bottle-neck of the 
day before yesterday, and the feet 
that are accustomed to golf and to 
hikes do not crush into the Cinderella 
paper-soled slippers of those girls of 
other times! 

But leave the figures to that select 
group that delves into such things. 
We are eagerly scanning the conclu- 
sions. We have to match the general 





A 


on advancing years. 


) 


Cfor- Instance 


GENERAL FEDERATION HEADQUARTERS in Wash- 
ington there is a room furnished and named by the State 
Federation of Massachusetts in honor of Julia Ward Howe, 
who was on the original committee appointed to frame a constitution 
for the newly created Federation back in 1890 when clubs were 
strange and anomalous things, and when only a little over sixty 
could be gathered into the original fold. To this room there recently 
came a present from one of Mrs. Howe’s old friends. 
photographs, faded photographs, of the women of long ago who be- 
longed to the little circle of outstanding reformers. 
thanks went back from the present president of the great army that 
has grown toward the three million mark, the reply letter from the 
donor was a message that seems particularly pertinent to this article 
It told of the Wintergreen Club of Boston, of 
which Mrs. Howe was once president, and of its dear remaining mem- 
bers, eighty-seven, eighty-nine, ninety-two years old, and its 
monthly meetings. The writer tells these ages in confidence, lest we 
wonder that the little fellowship of club veterans in reform make so 
little noise in the world, but goes on to say, since they cannot be in 
the open field, they are content to keep their fingers in the pie, to 
“provide a receiving station for receiving the documents of Feder- 
ation work, and for taking special cognizance of those that deal with 
general welfare. With our resolutions and letters to congressmen and 
committees, to stick to the right or die.’ 


It included 


When a word of 


then something hits us. Perhaps it 
is our own incompetence. So we go 
and find that there are others in the 
same predicament. And the Home 
Economics Club finds itself gradually 
widening its horizon beyond cooking 
and millinery, to take into account 
budgets and the balanced life of the 
family. The first thing it knows, it is 
touching all the community condi- 
tions that deal with food or fabrics or 
sewage, and on into conferences with 
retail dealers, or with the questions of 
women’s life insurance, or with the 
realization of the way all business 
penetrates this particular job of ours; 
and though that job is chiefly a per- 
sonal and a spiritual one, we cannot 
do it efficiently ‘without founding it 
upon the rock of competence, a rock 
so huge that on it stands the whole 
structure of the nation. 

Perhaps the thing that hits us is 
the tragedy of some foreign woman, 
and this, too, expands until groups of 








figures with another interesting fact. 
Practically all over the world there 
are more boy babies than girl babies, but as 
length of years increases, the proportion swings 
the other way and there are more elderly 
women than men, 

About the most contemptuous thing you 
used to be able to call anyone, man or woman, 
was “a regular old woman.” But we are 
changing all this, because growing old itself is 
altering its ancient connotation and undergoing 


grandmotherhood. That was the kind of woman 
who found her ripening into middle age and on 
into old age a delightful and mellowing process. 
In other words, she was a perfectly normal kind 
of woman, but raised to the mth power while 
most of us are in the cth or dth power. And this 
story shows how she felt about getting old— 
how most of us must feel about growing old, if 
we do it normally. 


us become involved in that great 
movement that we call by the rather 
obnoxious name of Americanization, but which 
really means the setting up of such contacts be- 
tween the old comers and the new as shall make 
them both feel in harmony with American life, 
and shall build into that life the best contribu- 
tions that both can make. Incidentally, the 
kind of personal work of this kind that has been 


(Continued on Page 202) 
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Lhe Gimmicks 


The gayest folk you ever knew, 
Who live on roofs and chimneys, too. 


(latter-Coop Sun 


By Lou RocGErs 


Drawings by (olor by 
The Author Howard Smith 
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Clatter-Coop Inn, 
No Gimmick nor sparrow re- 
members how old; 
The roof is all.over a whiskery mold. 
It leans up against six chimneys about; 
It sort of hugs down and twists in and 


"Titer a sparrow hotel named 


The sparrows all love 
the Clatter-Coop Inn 

Because they can make 
the worst kind of a 
din, 

And chatter and squab- 
ble and stay up all 
night, 

And nobody bothers to 
turn out the light; 
And once every spring 
and once every fall 

The birds that go 
traveling any at all 

Stop for a rest at the 
old Clatter-Coop 

And a chat with good 
Mother Spinny 
Ker-Whoop. 

She loves best of any- 
thing else to hear 

What kind of a nest 
they are building 
this year. 

Whether they think it’s most likely to be 

In a clump of tall grass or a sweet-apple 


tree; 
And what they all do when the baby old blue 
birds cry, The Gimm 
And if they put buttercups in cherry 
pie. 


stair. 
Once when the robins came all together 
In a sudden burst of fallish weather, 
And jammed every nook of the old 


Clatter-Coop, Whoop. 


out; 
It comes around corners without knowing Bushels and bushels 
why, for a barrel of mush. 
And humps up and down on the rim of They grumbled a lot, 
the sky. but she said, “Oh, 
The roof it sets on is saggy and leaks, hush!” 
And everything on it rattles and squeaks. And hustled away to 
The Gimmicks that run this old Clatter- make up the beds. 





AN OLD TRAMP CROW, WITH A 
HANDKERCHIEF PACK 

AND A FUNNY BLUE FIFE SLU 
OVER HIS BACK 


from everywhere 
Over the roads and the chimney 


The (olatter-Coop- Inn 


By Lou RoGERs 


And a funny blue fife 
slung over his back. 

His coat was gay 
patches of pink 
candy bags, 

Crisscrossed together 
with torn Christmas 
tags; 

He’d built him some 
trousers of stamps 
and string 

And yarn and buttons 
and any old thing; 

Right on the side of his 
round black head 

Was roosting a spool of 

green cotton thread. 

He carried a bass drum 
under one wing. 

Rat-a-tat-tat! Tat-a- 
tat-ting! 

He stood on his head 
and drummed with 
both feet. 


NG 


Rub-a-dub-dub! Beat-a-beat-beat! 
On the end of his tail he balanced a knife, 
While he whistled a tune on the 


fife. 
icks came running 


The robins rushed from the old 
Clatter-Coop, 
Laughing and shouting to Mother Ker- 





Pegg, Wegg and Negg 
passed around the 
hat, 

But nary a soul put 
money in that. 

And when the sun 
backed into the 


And the poor tramp crow was left all alone, 
With nothing to peck, not even a bone. 
He hopped to the back of the Clatter- 
Coop Inn 
And crawled through a hole in the 
pumpkin bin; 
Under the stairs was some left-over hay. 
He said to himself, “Hum, hum! I'll play 
That this is the grandest bed in the Coop. 
A-setting close up to a kettle of soup.” 
And he dropped asleep, that poor crow did, 
Right in the hay bed where he was hid. 
His head went nod—and nod—and bob, 
And his beak lost hold of an old corncob. 
It slid down into the dried-up hay! 
It smoldered and smoldered and 
smoldered away; 










SHE GAVE HIM HIS 
JACKKNIFE AND 
DRUM AND FIFE, 


AND WHISPERED OUT LOUD, “FLY! FLY! FOR 


YOUR LIFE!” 


And then pretty soon the smoke curled up! 


The tramp went “Hic!” and “ Hic!” 


And she went down cellar, oh, very 
slow, 
A-feeling her way where she wanted 
to go; 
And there! Right under the back 
stairway 
She saw that crow in the blazing 
hay! 
So she emptied a jar of cold pickle brine 
Right over the fire and down on his spine. 
He hopped to the ceiling and twice 
bumped his head 
Just where he carried the green cotton 
thread. 
The guests wiped their noses and bills 


Coop Well, Finny and Ninny dark and eyes, 
Are Finny and Spinny and Ninny Ker- stuck out their heads Those Gimmicks ran A-shouting, “That crow is the worst 
Whoop. Through theround win- rollicking off to the that flies! 
Finny’s the father and Spinny’s the dow beside the stove, IT LEANS UP park. Let’s all go and peck and peck and peck 
mother, And there in the edge AGAINST SIX The robins flocked Right up and down on his miz’able 
And Ninny’s a kind of hang-around of the Clatter-Coop CHIMNEYS back to the old neck!” 
brother ; grove ABOUT; Clatter-Coop He heard them coming and whimpered 
And Spinny does nearly all of the Was an old trampcrow, IT SORT OF HUGS DOWN AND TWISTS With Finny and Spinny and croaked ; 
work, with a handkerchief 10 AAD OUT and Ninny Ker- But good Mother Spinny, she went and 
Just because Finny and Ninny shirk. pack Whoop. poked 


And fumbled and tapped on a crumbly 
brick, 

And a secret doorway opened spry-quick. 

They skipped through the door and 
pulled it to, 

And nobody else knew how to get through. 

By and by they came to a wall. 

The crow couldn’t see any crackings 
at all. 

But good Mother Spinny, she pushed 
with her knee, 

And there was the sky as far’s you could 
see! 

She gave him a basket crammed up with 
food — 

Every last thing a crow thinks is good. 

She gave him his jackknife and drum and 
fife, 

And whispered out loud, “Fly! Fly! For 
your life!” 

And he flew! And she shut the crack 

And walked up the wall all the way back, 

And over the roof and in the front door. 

She never did see that tramp crow any 
more. 






































And everyone chirruped, “Oh, Mother 

Ker-Whoop!” 
“Here, Mother Ker-Whoop!” “ There, 

Mother Ker-Whoop!” 

Till she couldn’t just tell which end she 
was on, 

She set Finny and Ninny to shelling old 
corn— 


Around and around that jolly crow tramp, 

How they did caper and sing and stamp! 

They whirled in eddies and squares and 
rings; 

They skipped on their heads and spun 
on their wings; 

They shook out the funniest jigs there are, 

And Go-Tee Bill was the cart-wheel star. 


and “ Hup!” 

But he didn’t wake up! The smoke 
rolled more! 

It bulged right up through the kitchen 
floor, 

And Spinny Ker-Whoop, she tied up her 
face 

With a kind of a piece of petticoat lace, 













AND HE DROPPED ASLEEP, THAT POOR 
CROW DID, 
RIGHT IN THE HAY BED WHERE HE WAS HID 














HE new baby in the house 
RAl| is a great event for the 
ima! family, but I often wonder 
ea| if we realize how much 
ter an event it is for the 

by. Personally I stand 
more in awe of a baby that 
is making his first appear- 
ance in the world than I do of any other 
human being. What he may become is far beyond us to tell, 
but what we may do to him and for him in his long helpless- 
ness is for us to decide, and there is no possible way in which 
we can shift the responsibility. This many-sided new life is 
atrust. The very inability of a baby to do anything for him- 
self is an appeal. The way in which we meet this trust and 
appeal is a pretty sure indication of our own capacity and in- 
telligence, but the baby is only too often the helpless victim 
of our insufficiency. We may not always be able to do all we 
would like to for these little replicas of ourselves, but there 
is one part of the baby’s care that is well within our capacity, 
and that is his physical well-being. Here the matter is almost 
wholly ours to make or to mar. We cannot change the color 











Lhe Baby Grows Up 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


of his eyes or the color of his hair, but we can, if we choose, 
do many things that will mean that he is to be a sturdy, 
healthy person, not only during babyhood but in later life. 
The mothers of America are only slowly rising to their op- 
portunities as arbiters of their children’s fate. 

Here is the situation as it stands today: Nearly two hun- 
dred thousand babies die in this country each year before they 
have reached their first birthday. 

More than five times as many, or over a million more 
babies, each year are handicapped with some physical defect 
or some lowering of their vitality and health, which lasts 
throughout childhood and often extends throughout adult 
life. These are the weaklings of our population. They are 


the ones who have to battle with disease 
as long as they live, and only too often fail 
to win the battle. The heavy toll of child life 
under five years of age—and this amounts 
to one death out of every five that occur at 
all ages—is in nearly all instances the result 
of illhealth during infancy. We have not 
only to save our babies’ lives but we must 
see that they are kept well and endowed 
with the health and strength that they have a right to expect 
and that we can give them if we choose. 

The cheering message that I can give you about this is 
that it is not a difficult task to keep babies well. In fact, it is 
the easiest and most inspiring work that we have found in 
the whole field of public-health endeavor. But we must be- 
gin at the earliest moment of life if we are to be successful, 
and we must have certain landmarks to guide“us on the 
way. These are what I call the baby’s milest™ ies. 

We grown-up people have an idea that .he important 
milestones marking the progress of our lives are the things 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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The Bride Chooses a 1795 Wedding and a 1924 Trousseau 


IRECTOIRE is the note of this “‘differ- 

ent” wedding. Metal shades and white 

substitute for rainbow tints, with just 

enough color added to relieve the pale cast which 

characterizes so many yy gS ri mang 
e 


soft ivory satin is retained for t ride’s gown, 
which is best long here. Usually it may vary up 
to eight inches from floor, according to age. The 
satin train hangs two yards on floor and widens 
from thirteen inches at shoulder to thirty at end. 


Tiny silver embroidered stars sprinkle the supple 
skirt and long scarf of delicate silver net knots at 
left front. The silver-edged tulle veil is held 
over head by small silver-leaf bandeau; silver 
slippers and hosiery match; gloves are creamy 
white suéde; and bouquet is effective in orange 
blossoms and white garden flowers. 

All the bridesmaids wear simple dresses of 
white crépe romain, marocain, or heavy crépe de 
chine with gold embroidery, slippers and hosiery; 


black suéde gloves; and carry white enameled 
canes wound with gold ribbon and flowers. Their 
gifts from the bride are Rodier silk crépe scarfs 
printed in golden browns, black, and dash of red, 
and deeply bordered in chiffon velvet, red for the 
maid of honor—second from left above—match- 
ing bayadere stripes, and gold for the brides- 
maids, with their conventional floral designs. 
Turban of white printed crépe matching scarf 
and trimmed with black feather brush adorns 
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Molyneux 


Drecoll 


Bernard 


Jean Patou 


Molyneux Jean Patou 





maid of honor; while bridesmaids 
wear gold French felt hats of Direc- 
toire style, gold faced and plumed, 
and narrowly bound in black satin. 





The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers whose origi- 
nations set fashions, and are shown here for their news value. You will find 
dresses made on similar lines in your local stores. No patterns are offered. 


Bernard furnishes lines for the 
general-wear coat-dress of beige and 
red plaided flannel, and Rodier the 
soft material. For dressy luncheon 








The dainty flower-girl wears pale 
gold-colored crépe de chine with gold 
sandals and stockings—no gloves—and wreath of 
baby-red and gold rosebuds. Her deep-cream 
basket is filled with garden flowers and tied with 
gold ribbon. Royal is the little page in black vel- 
vet coat and platinum-gray satin breeches, with 
buckled slippers and stockings to match. Scarf- 
collared blouse and lapel facings are white crépe 
de chine, and he carries an old-fashioned bouquet. 


Outstanding items of the trousseau are sketched 
above. Following left to right, the bride's in- 
formal dinner and theater costume is Molyneux’s 

rinted crépe jumper blouse over black silk crépe. 
er Drecoll evening gown is silver lace over 
rose satin, trimmed with rose ostrich—an ultra- 
smart combination of this season. Brown fox col- 
lars the rose-and-gold printed chiffon velvet wrap. 


and afternoon wear is the black satin, 
with odd circular flounce—Patou 
trims it with ermine and red buttons. For a 
“going-away suit,”” Molyneux has a beautiful en- 
semble of navy reps, trimmed in tan rabbit, with 
the new yoke and laced collar and cuffs. With 
it the bride wears a tan-embroidered navy crépe 
tunic blouse, which correctly matches the coat lin- 
ing. As dressy top-coat, Patou has designed the 
fox-trimmed cocoa suédelike one at extreme right. 
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SOMEWHAT more than two 
‘u| years ago, at the tag-end of the 
wi theatrical season, a play, un- 
Pusdi heralded in spite of its many 

i} weeks of success on the Pacific 
Coast, was produced in New 
York. It was a comedy, but its 
first night was one of gloom. The 
theater predicted that the play 
would not outlive its prescribed two weeks— 
the period during which salaries must b¢ paid; 
and the authoress, in the language of the theater, 
walked out on her own first night. The next 
morning one of the reviews said: ‘‘ There is not 
so much as a single line of honest writing. 
Every piece of dialogue, every situation, is from 
the stock room, and from the bottom of the heap 
at that.”” Another: ‘‘ Plays ought to have more 
intermissions. The three-act form provides only 
two available opportunities for exit.’’ 

Instead of leaving at the end of two weeks, 
this play, Abie’s Irish Rose, ran for six weeks and 
then moved to another theater; and now it has 
beerl more than two solid years in New York! 
In that time it has not only upset all the calcu- 
latidns of the wiseacres, but it has made theatri- 
cal hi8tory. At atime when everyone had about 
concluded that the territory outside of New York 
and a few of the larger cities was no longer profit- 
able for touring companies, except of course the 
exceptions, Abie’s Irish Rose has not only played 
to record business with several companies, but 
it has played longer engagements in these towns 
than had ever been attempted even before the 
‘‘movies’’ and the radio were supposed to have 
put the countryside on a par in amusements with 
the larger cities and in so doing to have ended 
the touring companies’ chance of gain. At a 
time when everyone was in agreement that the 
old one-night stand was very dead, Abie amply 
proved this idea wrong by playing for four per- 
formances in typical one-night-stand towns. 

In Washington, in an out-of-the-way theater, 
Abie ran twelve weeks and then returned within 
a few months for three weeks more. In Balti- 
more, which is considered one of the worst of 
theatrical cities and where ordinarily no play 
runs more than a week, Abie’s Irish Rose did 
twelve weeks. Montreal ten weeks and Toronto 
eighteen! In Columbus, which is seldom over 
a two or three day stand for ordinary attrac- 
tions, Abie managed thirteen weeks. Cincinnati, 
twelve weeks! In both Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh Abie upset all predictions by recording 
twenty-nine weeks. Buffalo, another bad show 
town in recent seasons, thirteen weeks! In Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, a one-night-stand town, the play stopped four weeks. 
In Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, it played to one thousand 
more admissions in three performances than the entire pop- 
ulation of the town, as credited in the last census. Los 
Angeles, forty-two weeks! 

At the present writing, in addition to the companies in 
New York and Chicago, where it is thought that the New 
York success will be duplicated, there are three other com- 
panies touring. 


The Players Do Not Matter 


HESE figures must mean something to almost every- 

body, but consider what they connote to the theatrical 
profession. A successful star at the height of his powers in 
a popular play with an expensive cast plays one week in 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland where Abie’s Irish Rose ran for 
twenty-nine weeks. A highly advertised play, The Circle, a 
London and New York success, by Somerset Maugham, 
known both as a novelist and short-story writer as well as a 
brilliant playwright, with a cast containing John Drew, Mrs. 
Leslie Carter and other excellent players, stopped for one day 
7 its way to Chicago in Erie, Pennsylvania, where Abie 
played for four weeks. 

I encountered this play of eventful history first in Los 
Angeles at the beginning of its twenty-sixth.week, and I 
confess that at that time I did not expect to be writing 
about Anne Nichols’ comedy, Abie’s Irish Rose, more than 
two years afterwards as a current attraction. Since then 
I have seen the play in three different cities with three 
different companies, all pretty much the same and. all 
better than the stock performance in Los Angeles. But 
the players in this case do not matter. This play is the 
thing! Whenever and wherever I have seen the play, the 
effect upon the audience was always the same. The laugh 
and the applause never failed to arrive at the right time—an 
important thing in the theater. 

thought when I first saw Abie, as I do now just after the 
fourth visit, that it is shrewdly and cleverly written for its 
purpose—that of producing laughs directly from the situ- 
ations and not by extraneous witticism and flippancy—and 
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ANNE NICHOLS AND HER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD SON 


The Play ts the Thing 


Fas Made Stage iistory 
By KARL SCHMIDT 


well constructed too. Of course it is essentially of the 
theater, and the sort of play that only one who has some- 
time or other been on the stage could have written. | 

Incidentally, most of the big money getters in the Amer- 
ican theater have been written by actors since Cora Mowatt 
in the forties wrote Fashion, now being given an interesting 
revival in New York, and since Louise Medina, a minor 
but exaggerated actress, fashioned the play Nick of the Woods 
from Robert Montgomery Bird’s story of that name. George 
L. Aiken, an actor, who later came to be house or resident 
dramatist for Barnum’s Museum, turned Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
into the most long-lived and successful of American plays. It 
is running yet, seventy-two years after its first performance, 
if you can find it. And what was true of the early days of 
the American drama has continued to be so. Actors wrote 
Way Down East, The Old Homestead, Lightnin’, Peg o’ My 
Heart and—but this list could be indefinitely extended. It 
is only important that the biggest money maker of the 
present joins this list of actor-made plays. 

In addition to its other sensational successes, Abie has 
now made another record. It has attracted the attention of 
the highbrows. Many of those persons who in recent years 
have been so busy in their favorite reviews defending the 
slapstick of the movie comedy as a high art and pointing 
out, what all the world knew before they began, that Charles 
Chaplin was a great comedian and fine artist, have now 
discovered Abie’s Irish Rose. 

Miss Nichols told me that at a reception recently in New 
York the authoress of many articles on feminism and of 
several books upon the subjects not calculated to produce 
best sellers expressed a desire to meet the writer of Abie’s 
Irish Rose. 

After the introduction: “And now, Miss Nichols, please 
do tell me what you really think of Abie’s Irish Rose.”’ 

“‘T have,’’ Miss Nichols told me, ‘‘been asked that ques- 
tion a thousand times. People I meet seem to question my 
sincerity; they imply that I tried deliberately to put some- 
thing bad over. I confess to being a little bored by this 
question, and so I answered my questioner: ‘I think Abie’s 
Irish Rose is a perfect play, with dialogue to match.’ I 
awaited the answer, expecting to be annihilated. Slowly 
and deliberately this writer of things so opposed to Abie’s 
Irish Rose said, ‘So do I.’” 


a Despised and Ridiculed (omedy 
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What is this play, then, which even the high. 
brows have at length discovered, this play that 
-has broken so many records for popularity and 
upset so much of the dope of the theater? The 
authoress calls it ‘‘a comedy of types,’’ in which 
five Jews battle humorously and characteristi- 
cally with three Irishmen. This apportionment 
caused a Chicago politician, who saw the play 
at a special performance for charity prior to its 
opening, to protest to Miss Nichols that it was 
unfair. Her reply reads like a line from the play 
itself: ‘‘You mean to tell me that three Irish- 
men cannot take care of five Jews?” 

The story is simple enough and is based upon 
fact. The idea was first suggested to Miss 
Nichols by Fiske O’Hara, for whom she wrote 
seven consecutive plays. 

The real story was of a Jewish lieutenant in 
the Army who married a Christian girl. The 
boy’s father came to the house only once after 
the marriage, and then at the time when a son 
was born. Seeing a crucifix on the wall he ran 
out of the house. With this as a basis Miss 
Nichols wrote a play called ‘‘ Married in Trip- 
licate,”’ but the title was changed before the play 
was produced in Los Angeles. 





The First Objections 


| THIS play Rosemary Murphy and Abraham 
Levy are married by a Methodist minister, 
Thinking to please the boy’s father, a marriage 
ceremony is performed by a rabbi, and then 
there is another ceremony performed by a priest. 
The situations all hinge on the efforts of the 
fathers to prevent these marriages, and recon- 
ciliation does not take place until a year later, 
when twins are born. 

‘“‘Unquestionably,’’ Miss Nichols said, ‘the 
chief obstacle I encountered in my long and 
unsuccessful effort to peddle Abie’s Irish Rose 
was the religious question involved. In per- 
formance no one has objected to this, and the 
play has certainly stirred up no racial feeling. 
At the time I was trying tosell the play I thought 
that a cast of names and a star or two would 
help, and I took the play to the late Barney 
Bernard in the hope that I might convince him 
that he play the part of Solomon Levi. This 
fine artist, whose performances in the series of 
Montague Glass Potash-and-Perlmutter come- 
dies were of the best in the modern theater, 
felt that the part would offend his people and 
that he could have nothing to do with it. 

“There is no possible religious feeling in the play except 
that it might indirectly teach toleration. In the scene in the 
second act where the rabbi and the priest talk, this is briefly 
preached. The managers and actors who refused Abie on 
account of the racial question may have been right from their 
point of view, because racial things in the theater have not 
ordinarily been successful. What they did not see, however, 
was that heretofore the plays that dealt with the Jew and 
the Gentile wife, or a variation of this theme, had always 
been drab, miserable and unhappy, with an urge to point 
out the impossibility of such unions. Abie’s troubles are 
purely comic and opposed to prejudices. 

“As for religion, I am a very tolerant person,’”’ Miss 
Nichols continued. ‘‘In spite of the protests of my mother, 
who is a Baptist, I am bringing up my seven-year-old son as 
a Roman Catholic. One of the recollections of my girlhood 
is of a cousin who became a convert to Catholicism. My 
mother was horrified, and when I gave this cousin a prayer 
book as a birthday present I was severely punished, -This 
persecution made a tremendous impression on me, and I set 
the facts out forthwith in a short story. I had been trying 
to write before that, but till then, like so many others who 
try to write, I had had nothing to write about. 

“T did not think of writing again until after I had been 
on the stage for some years and was playing a vaudeville 
sketch upon which the royalty was twenty-five dollars a 
week. It occurred to me that there was no need of my pay- 
ing out that money, as I could write something quite as 
good. I wrote a very dramatic playlet in which I gave my- 
self, as I thought, all the opportunity. A wronged woman, 
richly gowned, is about to commit suicide when a burglar 
enters and dissuades her. This play, called ‘Humanity,’ is, I 
believe, still booked on minor circuits. On the first night of 
the tryout in a small New Jersey town, an agent came be- 
hind the scenes and offered me a contract for twenty weeks. 
The writing of this act gave me a good deal of confidence, and 
it taught me a very valuable lesson which I had not learned 
as an actress, and that is that a showy part is not always 
effective. Invariably the burglar scored, while I, who had 
all the lines, the tense opening and the beautiful gown, 
played not a very good second to him. 





(Continued on Page 134) 
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The most delicious way 
to eat tomatoes! 


Because every tomato that goes into Campbell’s 

Tomato Soup is ripened on the vine, bathed in warm 

sunshine until it reaches red-ripe perfection! | Cream of Tomato at its best! 
Because Campbell’s use only the pure juices and Just taste it prepared with Campbell’s 


—a rich, smooth, deliciously satisfying soup 


rich tomato “meat” strained to a fine puree and blended which is extra-nourishing and appealing to 
. ’ Gs the appetite. See the directions on the 
with golden butter. You'll say tomatoes never tasted can. So ensily made! 


so delicious! 


Soup for strength and soup for pleasure 
Is a food we all should treasure; 

So I sing along the way 

“Soup for health each golden day.” 








LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPER 
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Writing for the Movies 


aiera|HEN you quit your favorite movie theater 
#) tonight three things will have made you like, 
or dislike, the picture you have seen—the 
acting, the directing and the story. The first 
two things are vastly important. But unless 
they are bulwarked by the third they rarely 
nia score. By “‘story’’ I mean “continuity,” a 

term eed glibly enough, but unintelligently, 
by thousands who have never been within the walls of a 
motion-picture studio. 

Continuity is one of the best paid forms of writing; 
hence perpetually it exerts a sticky-flypaper allure over a 
myriad of feebly tapping typewriters. You look at a movie 
and it all seems so simple, so easy. What you have seen is 
only a succession of photographs, interspersed with words 
flashed on the screen. You ought to be able to write a 
movie; you not only ought to, but you will. Tragically 
enough, you conceive the movie in the mood your undis- 
criminating eye has registered the pictures you have seen. 
In other words, you produce a movie scenario, or what the 
profession calls a ‘‘continuity.”” Of course it is a rather 
ghastly affair, not at all a true continuity. But it belongs to 
the species. There are very few good con- 
tinuity writers in the United States. Long 
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William J. Locke’s The Mountebank, a few scenes from 
which are reproduced on this page. It was a successful 
novel, the story of a British circus clown who became a 
general during the war, but afterward found that he must 
return to the old life or starve. Going back, he discovered 
that he was no longer funny. A double love story was 
involved. 

Now this is a particularly good story to cite, because when 
it was made into a play it failed: but as a picture it was 
filled with romance and action. Why? Because in the stage 
play all the action was offstage, while in the movie action 
could be seen. - 

A very different problem confronts adapters of stage plays 
like The Green Goddess or The Fool, the former prepared 
for the screen by Forrest Halsey, the latter by Edmund 
Goulding. Few important changes were made by either in 
the actual sequence of events. Much of the stage drama- 
tist’s dialogue has been preserved for titles, but you will notice 
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that they must go to the native village, that she shall act as 
if she were his wife. It reads in part: 

“Barbara realizes that she is helpless. She must go 
through with this. Raging with anger, she takes the arm 
which Croft offers, and together they are escorted away by 
the natives. [It might be interesting to have them carried 
away, two people at swords’ points crowded together in 
some sort of native conveyance swung on pole, or whatever 
they use, and forced to act the loving husband and wife.]"’ 
We find the continuity writer noting, however, that he thinks 
this extraordinary and unsympathetic acting for the hero, 
and not a very great original climax for the scene. 

Next, after a consultation—probably with the director— 
we find a roughly sketched continuity synopsis, still more 
or less in short-story form. 

The scene has been changed to a temple; the effects with 
the wireless have been elaborated; interest centerson a young 
native girl being dragged toward the temple. Croft’s love- 
making has been eliminated. The natives believe that their 
god and goddess have come to earth. Then they ask Croft 
to light the sacrificial fires. 

The continuity synopsis reads: 

Croft suddenly understands. Then with great 
dignity he takes the torch and starts down to- 





ago, in all probability, you discovered that 


ward the fire, while the natives scuttle back at 





you were not one of them. 


his approach, making a wide lane for him and 





A screen continuity is what the director 
has in hand when he begins ‘“‘shooting”’ a 
new picture. It is a detailed description, 
scene by scene, title by title, of what the 
movie audience will look at. It corresponds 
to the prompt version of a legitimate stage 
play. To the continuity writer the entire 
film must appear in imagination. First he 
whips his script into rough story outline— 
in movie parlance a “‘treatment”’ or “ work- 
ing synopsis.’’ Then he breaks this outline 
into separate fragments of action, often 
called a “‘one-line’’ continuity. Finally, 
after many conferences, a huge amount of 
creation and even more destruction, the 
finished continuity emerges—to remain 
static. until actual production, when the 
alarums and excursions are begun all over 
again. Once production is on, there is really 
no fixed and immovable continuity. The 
writing ambulance squad is constantly busy 
with the script. But, if the work has been 
well done, the theme of the story remains 
intact. Continuity has done it. Any screen 
distributor will tell you that the thematic 
spinal cord of a movie makes or breaks it. 

The continuity writer cannot rely upon 
skill alone for success. He must season 
skill with genuine diplomacy; he must 
chime, somehow, with the mood of his di- 
rector. He must regard the wishes, and the 
temperament, of the star, or stars, whose 
trade reputation is involved. As many 
screen stars have been dimmed by poorly 
constructed continuities as by bad direction 
or the failure of their own abilities. 





Big Sums Involved 


OR must the continuity writer neglect 

a consideration of the business depart- 
ment, for he is acutely conscious of the 
tremendous sums involved in the success or 
failure of a single film. Perhaps he is told: 
“Write a continuity that will make a pic- 
ture for three hundred thousand dollars.” 
Can’t you see immediately what a knowl- 








Barbara. He jams the torch into the woodpile, 
after the manner of one accustomed to lighting 
altar fires since childhood, and the flames boil up 
immediately. Then he hands the torch to 
Barbara. At this the chief gives the signal, and 
the priests and natives begin some sort of cere- 
monial worship, perhaps a dance. The priests 
bring forward their prisoner, her hands still 
bound, and prepare to feed her to the fire. There 
should be some special way of doing this. Croft 
watches with a growing suspicion of what is 
about to happen, then turns and says to Bar- 
bara, ‘‘They’re sacrificing her to us.” 


Building a (limax 


ERE, you see, is a real climax; the hero 

appears in his proper light. Turning 
to the real and thus far final continuity we 
find that this becomes: 


Scene 220 
Ext. TemMpLe. NIGHT. SEmI-CLOSEUP. 
Croft watches this, puzzled. Barbara, beside 
him, says: 
SPOKEN TITLE: “I THINK HE WAntTs You TO 
LIGHT THE ALTAR FIRE.” 
Croft suddenly understands. He nods and with 
great dignity starts down toward the chief. 


Scene 221 


Ext. TEMPLE. Nicut. Futt SHot. REVERSE 
ANGLE. 

Croft comes down the steps, striking aside the 
wires, and with great dignity takes the torch 
from the chief, who instantly falls flat on his face. 
With Barbara, he walks up to the altar platform 
and makes a few mysterious gestures. Then, in 
the manner of one accustomed to lighting altar 
fires from childhood, he tosses torch into fire pit 
before altar. 

Scene 222 


Ext. TempLteE. NIGHT. MeEprum SHOT. 
Shot of the furnace pit as fire kindles in dry wood 
and boils upward, 
Scene 223 
Ext. TempLe. Nicut. Futt Sor. 
As the flames rise, the chief, with his priests, rises 








and turns to the crowd with a shout of rejoicing. 
The crowd immediately scrambles to its feet 











edge of the business this premises? He must 





and turns to Croft with a wild shout of joy and 














know, for example, the difference in cost 
between making out-of-door scenes in Cali- 
fornia and in Cuba. He must have a rough 
idea of the cost of studio sets. He must 
reckon in the costuming. 

When he has finished, what does his product look like? 
A specimen page of continuity illustrates this article. It 
consists usually of from two hundred to four hundred scenes 
with a hundred and fiftv or more titles. The writer often 
figures sixty scenes to a reel, and his titles average fifteen 
words each. 

Considering the large number of screen plays manufac- 
tured each year, there are comparatively few famous, or 
near-famous, writers of continuity. This is because, as you 
can see, the work is too complicated, too heavy a draft upon 
creative composure, for any but staunch as well as able in- 
dividuals to survive. 

A vast cohort of capable writers drop out after one attempt. 
They have not been able “to go the route.’”’ If you called 
the roll of admittedly sure-fire continuity carpenters, you 
would not have to hire a hall to accommodate the corporal’s 
guard which would respond. 

Realization of screen complexities is causing authors to 
yield fairly fully to the continuity writer. There are 
still a few, like Rudyard Kipling, who must approve eve 
step of studio production, and others, like Joseph Conrad, 
who, having attempted to write direct for the screen, have 
found it so trying that it has disenchanted them. Consider 






WHAT A SHEET OF CONTINUITY LOOKS LIKE. 


VERSION OF WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S THE MOUNTEBANK 


that in both cases the slightest hint of offstage action is 
developed into what makes the more spectacular bits of film, 
as the strike scenes in The Fool and the harem scenes in 
The Green Goddess, none of which are actually shown in 
the stage play. 

I want to show you the several stages through which a 
story may pass before reaching final continuity form. This 
play is about to go into production; photography has not 
been begun, so there may be many other changes. It has 
been made from a novel, Sinners in Heaven, by Clive Arden, 
chosen probably for its spectacular title. Again it is melo- 
drama, employing an airplane wrec somewhere in the 
South Seas, throwing a conventional English girl and the 
pilot among savages, from whom they escape by convincing 
them that they are gods. In the novel, the climactic scene 
takes place in front of a hut, where, by the aid of wireless 
apparatus and a revolver shot, Croft and Barbara frighten 
the natives. 

This scene is further complicated by Croft’s violent love- 
making, which annoys Bar , who exclaims, “You are 
mad! Mad! I—oh—I hate you!” 

In the continuity writer’s first outline the scene is still in a 
hut. Croft still makes violent love to Barbara. He insists 


PAGE FROM THE 


gratitude. 
Scene 224 


Ext. TemMpLte. Nicut. Semi-CLosevup. 
* Croft, seeing this, says to Barbara under his 
breath: 
SPOKEN TITLE: ‘‘THEY’RE CrAzy WITH Joy AT THE HoNoR WE’VE 
Done THEIR TEMPLE. Now THEy’LL START THE CEREMONY.” 


SCREEN 


Scene 225 


Ext. TempLe. NicHT. Semi-CLosevp. 


The native girl is forced toward the edge of the pit in spite of her 
struggles. She looks imploringly toward Croft and begs for mercy. 


Scene 226 


Ext. TemMpLteE. NicHT. Semi-CLosevp. 

Croft watches this with a growing suspicion, then turns to Barbara 
and says: 

SPOKEN TiTLtE: “I BeLteve THEY’RE SACRIFICING HER TO Us!” 


Perhaps this will serve to illustrate a few of the complexi- 
ties of continuity writing. The above is only one short 
scene in a long and involved story; a story which, like 
many others, needs much changing and the invention of 
many new incidents and details. Is it not plain that such 
things can be done only by the man or woman who has 
intimate knowledge of methods and equipments of a motion- 
picture studio; that they are products of the laboratory 
rather than of the creative cloistered cell? 
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Sensitive Skin 
should be cleansed — 
this specialway a 


Once in a while a woman will tell you, 
“I never use soap and water on my 
face. My skin is too sensitive.” 


It was an old superstition that wash- 
ing the face with soap was irritating to 
a sensitive skin. But today scientists 
have discovered that the real danger to 
a sensitive skin is d/rt. 


Dirt irritates and inflames—increases 
natural irritability—even causes skin 
disorders, by carrying bacteria and para- 
sites into the pores. If your skin is of 
the very sensitive type, be sure, first of 
all, to keep it clean—free from the 
layer of dirt and natural oil that accumu- 
lates inevitably when soap is not used. 


Use the following method of cleans- 
ing to keep a sensitive skin smooth and 
soft, yet healthily resistant: 

Each night, just before you go to bed, dip a 

soft wash cloth in warm water and hold it to 

your face. Then make a warm water lather of 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip your cloth 

up and down in it until the cloth is “fluffy” 

with the soft white lather. Rub this lathered 
cloth gently over your skin until the pores are 


thoroughly cleansed. Rinse well with warm, 
then with clear, cool water and dry carefully. 


Why the skin of your face needs 


special care 


The nerves which control the blood 
supply are more sensitive in the skin of 
your face than elsewhere — and conse- 
quently the skin of your face is more 
liable to disturbances. 


For this reason the soap that you 
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If your skin is sensitive and easily irritated, it 
needs especially to be protected against dust. Dust 
increases natural irritability, and is a real danger 









use daily on your 
face should be of 
the best quality obtainable. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap today and see what an improve- 
ment the regular use of Woodbury’s 
will make in your complexion. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is based on a 
special formula, the result of years of scientific 
study of the skin and its needs. Only the 
purest and finest ingredients enter into this 
formula. In consequence, Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap can be used with extremely sensitive 
and tender skins, which often react unfavor- 
ably to other toilet soaps. 


Around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is wrapped a booklet, containing special 
treatments for each type of skin — for an oily 
skin, a pale, sallow skin, etc. Find the right 
treatment for your skin in this booklet — 
begin using it tonight. Within a week or 


to a sensitive skin. 


ten days you will notice a wonderful improve- 
ment in your complexion. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks for regular toilet use, 
including any of the special Woodbury treat- 
ments. Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 
3-cake boxes. 


Send 10 cents for a trial-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
109 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature set of the 
oodbury skin preparations, containing : 
A trial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch.”’ 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 109 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: 
H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Name. 
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City. insane IIT cit lth iat 
Cut out this coupon and send it to us today! 
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XI 


N THE western edge 
of the town, still within 
the radius of scattered 
arc lamps, a little car, 
its springs flattened 
fi under the weight of 
the six men it carried, 

=} veered sharply from 
the lighted road and panted up a grade 
between tall cobblestone pillars joined 
from top to top across the drive by a 
flattened arch of iron pipes from which 
gilt letters hung. The headlights, 
brightening as the engine raced, 
brought flashes of cold marble into 
strong relief against the intense shad- 
ows of thick evergreens; they dimmed 
and died, and the darkness closed in 
once more. 

“‘Cemetery—all change,” 
cheerful whisper. 

The doors opened and vague figures 
stumbled to the turf. There was a 
rustle of cloth, and the shapes became 
less visible and ghostly than before. 

The man who had stayed in the 
tonneau seemed to find speech sud- 
denly, as if a muffling hand had been 
lifted from his lips. 

“Now what's it all about?” he de- 
manded, his voice touched with i impa- 
tience. “If you boys are just trying a 
movie Tescue you "ve made things a lot 
worse.’ ° 

“Plenty of time to talk when we’re 
out of the woods, Doug,”’ Sam Pearce’s 
wheezing whisper cautioned him. “But 
we haven’t made things worse; you 
can believe that. You've had a close 
shave, and you’re a bad insurance risk 
right now.” 

“But 

“Forget it. We'll talk later.” 

Loose bundles of white cloth were 
crowded into the tonneau; the shad- 
owy figures resumed their places and 
the engine hummed again. Without 
headlights the car seemed to feel its 
way along a narrow graveled lane that 
curved between the marbles. It 
reached a gate at the far side, and 
one of the men in the front seat jumped 
down to open it. 

For another quarter mile it crept 
over a rough rutted dirt road without 
its lights; then, coming out on pave- 
ment again, the switch was closed and 
the cone of radiance picked out the 
black ribbon of macadam and the in- 
closing banks of weeds. 

“‘Where are we going?’’ Moreland 
spoke again. 





said a 





A CRAZY 


ACK home, where we belong.” 

Pearce’s hand on his arm warned 

him. ‘You'll be safer there than 

anywhere else I can think of. Save the 
talk till we’re inside.” 

Moreland submitted. They fetched 
a circuit and reéntered the town from 
the north; the car stopped beside the 
boarding house, the door of the dining 
room swung open as they climbed the 
steps of the side porch. ‘‘ Better not 
show lights now.’’ Pearce’s whisper 
seemed more audible in the darkness than by day. 
get to bed in the dark, all right.” 

‘For the love of heaven, will somebody please tell me 
what it’s all about? I’m either dreaming or this town’s gone 
blithering crazy since yesterday.” 

“Easy, Doug. You're lucky to be alive. They had it all 
framed up to lynch you, if we hadn’t beat them to it. It was 
Hannah's notion to play their own game. Just about had 
time to sew up the sheets and cut eyeholes in those pillow- 
cases.” 

“Lynch me? But what for? Do they think I put Maretti 
up to knifing Caswell?’”’ 

Agatha Warren’s voice came to him. ‘Wait, Douglas. 
We'll never get anywhere this way, and there’s no need of 
keeping everybody awake while we talk, either. Let the rest 
get what sleep they can, and I'll tell you what we know.” 

It needed some insistence on her part, backed by hoarse 
agreement from Sam Pearce, to persuade the others that she 
was right. The stairs creaked under their tread. Hannah 
and Agatha and Moreland were left in the dining room; 
Agatha told her story succinctly. 

“It’s a frame-up, of course, and they’re all in it.”” More- 
land spoke harshly when she had finished. ‘‘Caswell was 
all right when he closed the door after me; I don’t know 
what happened after that, but 


‘We can 
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DOORKNOB DREW 


Gentlemen in White 


By HuGH MacNair KAHLER 










































































































































































































































































SLOWLY BACK OUT OF REACH OF THAT 


I/ustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


There’s got to be some other 
“Mr. Corby and Mr. 


“Tt isn’t thinkable, Douglas. 
explanation.’’ Her voice was weary. 
Hallett i 

“T wouldn’t put even that past Hallett,’’ he broke in. 
‘“‘He knew I was getting pretty close to his trail; he’d jump 
at a chance to get me out of the way.” 

“By killing somebody else? It’s too impossible, too 
absurd, even supposing that Eben Hallett is all that you 
think. And you forget that Mr. Corby and Doctor Breen 
were there all the time. Do you think he could persuade 
them to join in a conspiracy like that?” 

‘“What else is there to think? I know I didn’t do it. If 
their story is true, nobody could have come in from outside; 
if they're lying, anything may have happened. It may have 
been Tony Maretti; he was so frantic when I tried to talk 
to him at the jail that I couldn’t understand what he said. 
He must have done it after I went, and the rest of them 
framed up this story afterward to get rid of me.” 

“‘It isn’t possible,’’ she repeated. ‘“‘No matter what you 
think of Eben Hallett, you surely don’t believe that Frank 
Corby would be a party to a plot of that sort, or Doctor 
Breen.” 

“Breen!’’ He started. ‘‘No; they couldn’t bully or bribe 
him into it. He’s my best chance of getting to the bottom of 
all this. I’m going to phone him right now.” 








LAUGHTER NEAR DOUGLAS MORELAND’S LIPS, AS 


SEARCHING 





She caught his arm. “You mustn’t, 
Don’t you realize that you're a fugitive 
from justice ? That the minute anybo dy 
suspects your presence here you'll be 
arrested? You aren’t safe in that jail, 
not for a moment. You ought to be- 
lieve that, after the easy way the boys 
got youout. Nobody must dream that 
it wasn’t a real lynching.” 

“T’d trust Breen,’ he declared. 
‘‘He wouldn’t give me away, even if he 
thinks I did it.”’ 

‘Perhaps. But would you trust 
Netty Tole? And she’s at the hospital; 
it’s as likely as not to be Netty who 
answers the telephone.” 

“You're right, there. I’d forgotten 
Netty; she thought Caswell made the 
sun rise.”’ 








HE’S been looking for you all day, 

and I’m not sure why. But | 
think ——’”’ She told him of Netty’s 
visit the night before, of her presence 
at the Junction. 

“And I can put one to that too, 
She was looking for me at the jail, just 
a few minutes before Sam got there. | 
thought I recognized her voice; there 
was some kind of a scuffle in the cor- 
ridor. If she thinks I did it 

“T don’t know what she thinks. 
She says she wants to warn you, but 
I’m afraid. I’m more afraid of Netty 
than of the Whitecaps.”’ 

“Whitecaps! Highjackers, you 
mean.”’ He told her briefly of his dis- 
covery of the marked case. ‘‘It’s just 
a smooth trick to make the play safer.” 

““My, but it’s mixed up.”” Hannah 
spoke plaintiv ely. ‘‘I can’t make head 
or tail of it.’”’ 

“I’m afraid none of us will tonight.” 
Agatha rose. ‘‘We’ve got to get some 
sleep if we can. You'd better use the 
attic room, Douglas. It’s just possible 
that they’ll come here to look for you, 
and they mightn’t find you up there.” 

He began to protest, but she over- 
ruled him. ‘‘ You see we're all involved 
in this thing now. If they find you here 
it will mean pretty serious trouble for 
Sam and the others, every one of us. 
I’m afraid you'll have to lie low until 
we can straighten things out, for our 
sakes if you won’t do it for your own.”’ 

“I’m sorry you had to remind me 
of that.’ He came to his feet. “I’m 
in your hands, of course.” 

She pressed the button of a pocket 
flash at the foot of the steep stairway 
that led up to the raftered garret, and 
the tiny beam flickered over its ac 
cumulation of litter as he followed her 
between old furniture and trunks to 
the room that was all but hidden be 
hind the great central chimney, little 
more than a board-walled cupboard 
under a skylight. An ancient corded 
bedstead had been made ready there; 
there was a glass lamp, an earthenware 
basin and a jug of water. 

“You'd better not risk coming down 
in the morning,” she said. ‘‘ We'll 
bring your breakfast up to you.” 

He thanked her. He struck a match and lighted the lamp, 
and she left him with only a word of good night. He waited 
till the door at the foot of the stairs had closed behind her. 

“‘She thinks I did it,’’ he said to himself. 





THE 
GESTURE 


Hé SAT on the bed, his elbows on his knees, his chin cupped 
in his palms, thinking hard. After many minutes he 
took up the lamp and went very cautiously to the stairs. He 
blew out the yellow flame and set the lamp on the floor; 
halfway down the steps he stopped and removed his shoes, 
knotting them together by their laces and hanging them 
about his neck. Very softly he turned the doorknob. His 
hand dropped. It was locked on the other side. 

He sat on the stairs. She must have guessed that he would 
try to slip out. Why, if she thought him guilty, should she 
try to prevent his escape? He crept back to his bed, striking 
matches to light him through the litter; she couldn’t think 
him guilty, after all. And with this thought in his mind he 
amazed himself by falling almost maatantty aueey. 


uy wondered if Netty Tole could be here. is ‘Dector Beven 
met Agatha’ s inquiring glance with narrowed eyes. “I see 
that you’ve heard the—the news.’ 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Cool and smooth with graceful finger tips—these hands can be yours 


If you want shapely beautiful hands 


you cannot neglect the cuticle ~ 


be may be ever so careful of your 
hands—wear gloves for your house- 
work and gardening, never skip your fa- 
vorite cream or lotion. 


Yet with all this care they simply will 
not look groomed and shapely unless you 
know how to care for your cuticle! 


The cuticle is the most delicate and the 
most conspicuous part of the hand. Every 
movement of your fingers calls attention 
to it and everything you do seems to affect 
it. When you just carelessly let it alone 
how soon it sticks to the nail, and is 
pulled out into an ugly white sheath that 
cracks and splits at the slightest thing. 

The cuticle grows just as fast as the nail 
grows, the old skin dying as the new grows. 
It is just as necessary to get rid of 
this dead skin and keep the new in a 

soft unbroken rim as it is 
to get rid of the nail itself 
as it grows out beyond 


the finger tips. This is the reason pushing 
back the cuticle is unsatisfactory, for 
when the old dead skin is left the rim 
is bound to look thick and rough. 


But you cannot safely cut: it away, for un- 
like the nail tip this little rim of skin is 
so delicate, only one-twelfth of an inch above 
the nail root, that the slightest snip of the 
scissors into the new skin makes a little wound. 


* * 


HERE is one quick way to remove the 

dead skin which does not damage the nail 
or interfere with the natural growth of the new 
skin. This is with Cutex Cuticle Remover—an 
antiseptic liquid that loosens the superfluous 
cuticle and keeps it from pulling up too far 
over the nail. 

It is applied around the base of the nail 
after washing the hands, and shaping the nail 
tip with a Cutex emery board. The finger tips 
are rinsed and then carefully wiped. The super- 
fluous cuticle wipes away leaving a fresh rim of 


soft skin all around the 
nail. It is also the very 
best bleach for the nails 
themselves, remov- 
ing stains and leaving 
the tip snow-white. 
If you have never 
before tried the Cutex 
manicure you will be 
delighted with the way 
it transforms the ap- 
pearance of the whole hand. You have a sense 
of good grooming that frees you from self- 
conscious awkwardness in using your hands. 


* * 


With Cutex Cuticle Remover you will want 
the complete Cutex manicure. Cutex sets can 
be had at all drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada and chemist shops 
in England for 60c, $1.00, $1.50, and $3.00. 
Each contains two or more of the Cutex pol- 
ishes: Cake or Paste Polish; a splendid Powder 
Polish that gives the loveliest shell-like lustre, 
or Cutex Liquid Polish. 





New Introductory Package—Only 6c 


Fill out the coupon and mail it with 6c in stamps or 
coin for the Introductory Package of Cutex Cuticle 
Remover and Liquid Polish—enough for 6 manicures. 
It contains also a Cutex emery board, camel’s hair 
brush, absorbent cotton and orange stick for using 
the remover, and famous booklet, ““How to Have 
Lovely Nails.” Address Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th St., New York, or if you live in Canada, 
Dept. J9, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada, 


114 West 17th St., New York 


: I enclose 6c in stamps or coin for new 
: Cutex Introductory Package. : 


eMail this 
coupon | 
with Oc | Ne 


Street 








today 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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A beautiful Dining-Room Floor of Armstrong’s Straight 
Line Inlaid Linoleum with a border of Armstrong’s Plain 
Black Linoleum 





for Every Floor in the House 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 
the burlap hack 








THE STORY OF A WOMAN AND A FLOOR 


you are about to read the story of a woman 
who does her own housework and how she 
happened to get this beautiful linoleum floor. 
This woman was one of the millions of Amer- 
ican women who look after their own homes 
—and of all her burdens the one that taxed 
her most was the job of making soft wooden 
floors look well. In dining-room and living- 
room, the floor was scuffed and heel-bruised. 
The boards had shrunk and, in between, there 
were cracks filled with trodden-in dust and dirt. 

Every time the woman looked at that 
wooden floor, she sighed? The dining-room 
was the gathering place of the family. Three 
times a day their shoe soles rubbed the paint 
from its surface. Three times a day little 
feet bounded over it and hammered in more 
dirt and scuffed and battered and shabbied it. 

That wooden floor meant 
work, work, work for her—a 
constant demand for repainting, 
revarnishing, or refinishing. 
Then one day she heard of 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
—smooth, unbroken floors, 
practically one-piece floors. She 
went to her merchant and she 


Ce En OE Cy Vn Oy CIM OST SY 


Plain No. 26 


saw many different kinds—single color ef- 
fects, Jaspé two-tone effects in gray and sage 
green, brown or blue; decorative tile effects; 
all-over carpet designs. Finally she chose 
the floor you see in the picture and had it 
laid by the store’s expert linoleum layers. 

Dust? No more was there crack-hidden 
dust, hard-to-move dirt. She waxed her new 
floor, rubbing the wax in thoroughly. Then 
she went over it with a dry dust-mop to wipe 
off surface dust. No more scrubbing! No 
more grubbing! Glory be! 

That floor did not get progressively shabby- 
looking. It became progressively better- 
looking. It gave that woman a chance for 
some pride, when callers came. It was more- 
over a sound-deadening floor; a glowing, 
smiling floor; an easy-on-the-nerves-and-feet 
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Marble Inlaid No. 70 


floor—a beautiful floor which was as smooth 
as the ceiling, in color harmony with walls 
and furniture, a decorative part of the room. 

Millions of women should have and can 
have floors like that. We suggest that you 
visit a good merchant who sells Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and ask questions. Look at the 
many designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum he 
will show you. If he does not have just what 
you want, ask him to let you see his copy of 
the Armstrong pattern book. 

Write to us. Our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration will be glad to advise you on the subject 
of linoleum patterns and colors for different 
rooms. No charge. 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE, and COLOR” 


By Agnes Foster Wright 
Mrs. Wright, a former President of the Interior Decorators’ 
League of New York, has written a book 
which tells how to use color effectively in 
home furnishing and decoration. This book 
is well illustrated and will give real help in 
planning individual rooms. For twenty-five 
cents we will mail you a copy, postage 
prepaid. (In Canada sixty cents). All 
Armstrong’s Linoleum can be identified by the 
Circle “A” trademark on the burlap back. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
826 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 4 
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“Netty hasn't been here,” she said evenly. ‘Yes, if you 
mean—about Douglas. I’ve seen the Courier.” 

“You're taking it splendidly.” His tone warmed. ‘I 
knew that you would. Will you let me say that I can sympa- 
thize? I was very fond of him too.”’ 

“Thank you.” The shadow in his eyes reproached her. 
He had been Moreland’s friend; it was a pity to let him 
believe “‘T don’t believe they killed him,’’ she said on 
sudden impulse. ‘I think he’s safe somewhere.” 

“T had the same thought—hope, perhaps. But it did 
occur to me that the great-hearted gentlemen in white could 
safely let him go, once they got him out of jail. It wouldn’t 
be necessary, from their point of view, to ——” 

“T don’t understand, I’m afraid. Why should they break 
into the jail after him unless they +: 

He lowered his voice. ‘Evidently you weren't in his con- 
fidence. He had stumbled on something that seemed to 
show that the so-called Vigilance Committee was nothing of 
the sort, that it was merely a gang of highjackers using the 
disguise to cover their operations in the way of liquor 
piracy. It would hardly suit their book, if they suspected 
him of knowing this, to give the police much chance to ques- 
tion him; but once they got him out of jail they might let 
him go; they’d count on his keeping away from the police of 
his own accord, with a murder charge staring him in the 


fa 








ce. 
“You still believe he did it—although he came back?”’ 
“T told you that I was afraid he’d walk into that trap. I 
don’t believe he would do that again, now that he knows.” 
He straightened. ‘‘We’d better not talk 
about it, youand I. We can agree on one 
thing; we’re both his friends.” He held 
out his hand and she met it honestly. ‘‘I’m 
worried about Netty; she’s been unbal- 
anced by the shock of Caswell’s death, and 
she hasn’t come in all night.” 


" Wi she was at the jail, wasn’t she?”’ 

The words slipped out before she 
realized their significance. ‘‘ Somebody said 
she was there, some time last night.” 

Breen looked thoughtful. “If she heard 
of Moreland’s arrest she’d probably try to 
see him. I'll drive down and ask; if you’ve 
finished your breakfast won’t you come 
along?” 

“Thanks. I’m not ready yet.” 

She closed the door on him with a touch 
of haste. Had he noticed that slip? And if 
he had, would it have done any harm? 
She was not sure on either point. 

Sam Pearce rose from the table as she 
came back to the dining room. ‘Keep 
Doug under cover, somehow. I’ve got 
work todo. By tonight, mavbe, I can help 
some more.”’ He leaned closer. ‘‘It’d suit 
me first rate to have folks think Doug had 
passed out. Can’t explain why now; but 
it'd be best, all round, if we all took that 
line; see?”’ 

She would have detained him, but he 
hurried off. 

Hannah filled her coffee cup, and after a 
moment’s hesitation she went on with her 
interrupted breakfast. 

“T laid awake half the night,’ said 
Hannah. “It’s kind of like a story, and 
yet it ain’t. You can get somewheres with 
a myst’ry that’s all printed out, nice and 
plain, but this is sort of mixed up; you 
can’t make head nor tail of it.” 

Agatha said nothing. 

After a silence the older woman went on 
deliberately: ‘‘I mean it’s real and yet it 
ain't, both at once. I feel ’s if I was read- 
ing a story that was made up out of some- 
body’s head, and all at once it started in to 
happen. Some of it’s true and some of it 
ain't, I mean. If I could get a notion which 
was which a 

Agatha started. ‘‘Why, of course! 
That’s it; the whole thing’s a mixture of 
truth and lies.” 





7 ES, and that ain’t all, either. Looks 

to me like some of the lies had come 
true, somehow. One thing, f’r instance—the 
other day when Douglas was on the porch 
with me Netty Tole went by; said she’d 
come back from her vacation to nurse Vin 
Caswell. Acted real worried about him. 
Now that was bound to be a lie, some- 
wheres. Vin was all right then. But that 
“hee he was killed. See what I mean? 


“As if ” Agatha stopped. “I won- 
der if that could have anything to do with 
it. Netty’s acted queerly since; perhaps 
she’s telling the truth when she says she 
wants to warn Douglas about something.” 

‘‘Maybe she’d tell now. She’s bound to think the White- 
caps got him.”’ 





“T'll try to find her and see.”” Agatha rose. ‘Tell Doug- - 


las about it when you go up. I’ve got to hurry.” 

She was passing the hospital when Netty Tole came toward 
her along the side street, walking as if each step cost her a 
savage effort of will, her thin shoulders drooping, her cheeks 
sucked in against her teeth, black shadows under her fierce 
eyes. She stopped, facing Agatha with a kind of triumph, 
her arms rigid, her lips twisted to something like a smile. 
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Gentlemen in White 


( Continued from Page 36) 


“They got him.” Her voice shook. ‘I was there all the 
time. I heard them.” 

“How terrible for you, Netty.” Agatha tried to mis- 
understand the look and tone. 

Netty laughed. ‘‘Terrible? What was terrible about it? 
Didn’t they save me the trouble? Did you think I wanted 


to ” 





“You said he didn’t do it; you told me you wanted to 
warn him. I thought 

“You thought!”’ Netty filled the word with contempt. 
“You thought I’d help him—the man that killed Vin. I'd 
have shown you if I’d found him. But it’s all right now. 
They got him. I heard them; they dragged him out and 
hung him, d’you hear? They Her face changed sud- 
denly. ‘‘What’s the matter with you? Don’t you know? 
Don’t you hear me telling you that he’s dead? Why don’t 
you cry? You're the kind that can’t do anything but cry 
when somebody kills your man. Why don’t you wd 

Agatha caught her arm as she swayed. “You're ill, 
Netty. Let me ” Netty tore free. 

“Keep your hands off me. Why don’t you cry?’’ She 
leaned close. ‘‘He’s dead, I tell you! Can’t you hear?” 

















THERE WAS STILL SOME GUESSWORK INTERWOVEN WITH THE THREADS OF 
FACT, BUT THE TALE IN MORELAND’S EAGER, HURRYING SPEECH RANG TRUE 


“Perhaps I’m not the kind that cries, either.’’ Agatha 
took her arm again, and this time she made no objection, 
submitting to a gentle pressure that led her toward the steps. 

“‘Are you, honestly?” Her voice was different, a touch of 


” 





respect in it. ‘‘Are you going to pay them back 
“Perhaps I can.” Agatha meant only to humor her, but 
the words had a startling effect. 
Netty’s face softened; her fingers closed almost affection- 
ately on Agatha’s wrist. ‘‘Why, you're just like me. I 
didn’t know; I thought you had too much sense. But you 


39 


know; I can see that now. We're all fools, aren’t we? 
They’re not worth it, and we know it, and we don’t care. 
Even Vin wasn’t worth it.’’ Her voice dropped to a whisper. 
“Look here; I'll help you. I know how it feels. And it 
wasn’t Vin’s crowd that got your man; it was the others” — 
she laughed harshly—‘‘the nice, decent, respectable people. 
They got there first. Vin’s crowd was too late.” 

“Are you sure?”’ Agatha realized that here was a chance 
that might lead her close to the truth, if she kept her wits 
about her. ‘How could you tell?” 

“T was locked in a room, but I could hear them talking. I 
know Dan Grew’s voice. He didn’t know what to make of 
it when he found the other crowd had been there. He 
pt right out loud. It wasn’t any of Vin’s crowd, hon- 
estly. 

“And you don’t know who it was, then?’’ 

“They didn’t talk loud enough for me to hear them 
through the door. But it wasn’t Vin’s crowd.” 

Agatha hesitated. There was a risk in the question, but 
Netty might never be approachable again. 

“Netty, did you have a queer feeling that something was 
going to happen, that morning you came back from the lake?”’ 

Netty’s eyes widened. ‘‘Why, no; I came back because 
they sent for me.’’ A touch of pride warmed her voice. 
“Vin wouldn’t let anybody else nurse him.” 

“‘Oh—he was going to have an operation, then? I didn’t 
know that.” 

Netty’s face contracted suddenly. ‘‘ You know too much 
right now. You’re trying to pump me.’’ She searched 
Agatha’s face with hateful, distrusting eyes. 
‘“There’s something fishy about this; you— 
you wouldn't be asking me that if you 
wanted to pay them back for killing your 
man. All you’d care about—you aren’t 
even sorry. You—I see. You don’t think 
he’s killed. You—you think he got away 
from them.” 

“T’ve got to hope so, haven’t I, as long 
as I can.’’ Agatha turned away from the 
oe eyes, but she felt them following 

er. 


At the corner of the square she glanced 
back, but Netty had disappeared. 


~ Wie it down? What for?” More- 
land stared at the thick pad and the 
sharpened pencils in old Hannah’s plump 


hands. ‘‘Hannah, I can’t stand this any 
more. I’ve got to get out and do some- 
thing.”’ 


“Guess you can do just as much here as 
you would in the jail. That’s where they'll 
put you, minute you step outside the door, 
and you can do something right here too; 
you can write it all down, like I said.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Hannah. I’ve got too 
much to think about to bother with ae 

“Tt’ll help you think, if you write it,”’ 
she drawled. ‘And it’d help me a sight, 
too, if it was wrote out, same as if it was 
in a story paper. I c’n ’most always guess 
the answer when I’ve read a couple of 
chapters.” 

She put the pad down on the bed. ‘‘Any- 
how, you got to stay here a spell. You 
might’s well put in the time writing. Might 
help you figger it out too; sight of de- 
tectives always writes down the clews to 
begin with.” 

“I’m going to get out of this.” He spoke 
impatiently. ‘I’ve got to + 

“You stay right where you be. I’ve 
spoiled five sheets 'n’ pillowcases getting 
you out of jail once.” 

She turned away. Moreland moved as 
if to follow her, and then remembering 
Agatha’s warning, flung himself on the cot. 
His hands were tied; he couldn’t venture 
out of hiding without risking trouble for 
them all—for Agatha and Hannah and the 
twoengineers, for Gustafsen and Sam Pearce 
and Martin Frew. But tonight, when it 
would be possible to leave the house with- 
out being seen 











E TURNED to the pad and pencil as a 

relief. Presently, half angry with him- 
self for yielding to Hannah’s suggestion, he 
began to write. 

It was slow work at first, but gradually 
he found his pencil moving swiftly, till the 
pile of pages beside him, after an hour, 
startled him. He read them over and 
confronted a sudden respect for Hannah’s 
reasoning. It was easier, as she said, to see 
things when you put them down on paper; 
the confusing background of nonessentials 
was etched away; you saw the story as a 
continuous, related whole, no longer merely 
a jumble of unconnected facts. And more 
than ever in his thoughts he saw Eben Hallett as the man 
behind it all. 

He chose his facts, half consciously, to support this strength- 
ened belief. He built up the story on the theory that Hallett’s 
guilty fear motivated all the difficulties that Nathan More- 
land’s nephew had encountered since his home-coming. 
Hallett had robbed the uncle; Hallett had given Agatha a 
place in his bank—the circumstance now connoted both 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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Fuller 

Window Brush 
with 

New Squeegee 

Attachment 


Windows that Glisten? , 


ETTING in a flood of sunlight, and filling the house with 
radiant cheer. Clean windows go with a clean, well- 
ordered home. And now, with this new squeegee attachment, 
you can dry your windows as easily as you wash them with the 


Fuller Window Brush. 


This is another home-cleaning improvement which, like every 
other Fuller Brush, has been developed to meet the needs found 
in America’s homes. In calling at sixty thousand homes every 
day the five thousand Fuller Men receive many valuable sugges- 
tions of cleaning devices that are needed. By thus co-operating 
with our customers in ten million homes, we have been able to 
develop better cleaning tools. The result is, homes are now 
being supplied with the exact tools they want, the 45 Fuller 
irish. It is not a matter of brushes, merely—it is a Service 
that makes for cleanliness, sanitation and economy. 


For instance, there’s the house-cleaning set, which includes 
this Window Brush, Wall Brush, Fiber Broom, Wonder Mop, 
Wet Mop, Bowl Brush, Upholstery Brush, and others. Then 
there are kitchen sets, personal sets, the bathroom set, etc. But, 
whatever Fuller Brushes a home has acquired, one or more at a 
time, there you will find the work done better and quicker. 
And the home-keeper has more hours of freedom for her other 
activities, recreation and rest. 























When your Fuller Man calls, every three or four. months, he will 
gladly demonstrate the newest developments in this Fuller Brush 
Service. If he has not called recently, telephone to the local Fuller 
Office—there is one in each of over 200 cities. Or, write to The 
Fuller Brush Company, 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In 
Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) 69 uses 
for Fuller Brushes are shown in “The Handy Brush Book.” It will 
*be sent free on request—just send a postcard. 


© The F.B. Co. 


ULCER BRUSHES 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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“She can read hers as well as I 
can read mine,” added Fox. 

“Well, that’s as well as anyone 
can read notes,” observed Mr. 
Creede. “If you can take ’em as 
fast as Frank can—or even half as 
fast—and if you can use a typewriter, I’ll 
offer you a position in my office,” he added. 

“She can’t take notes as fast as I can, of 
course,” said Fox; “but she’s better today 
for court work, N. V., than that pinhead 
they got to take my place. She’s as fast on 
the machine as I ever was—and, by George, 
she can spell!” 

“How about coming to Monterey, Chris- 
tina,” asked Mr. Creede, ‘‘and helping the 
firm of Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd serve 
the Lord?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Christina. “Something 
like that is just what I’ve been thinking of, 
Mr. Creede—that is, when I felt that I was 
ready; but ss 

“Here,” shouted Jim Scott, “lay off this 
employment bureau stuff while I do my day’s 
work. Say, Miss Thorkelson, of course 
Frank’s description won’t be newspaper 
stuff, but can’t you transcribe those notes so 
I can call for them as I go back? I’ll be aw- 
fully obliged.” 

“T’ll be glad to do it,” answered Christina. 





FF in the track of the destroyer went the 
two carriages, to the little village of Plov- 
erdale, which was wrecked and in a year 


marvel at the caprices of the storm. To calm 
herself with a task—any task — Christina 
Thorkelson began reading her notes prepara- 
tory to transcribing them. She was still at 
this work when a message came over the tele- 
phone from Monterey that the operator at 
Winslow, twenty oie off, had received a 
message by a roundabout way over territory 
untouched by the storm, and therefore still 
provided with wires, informing the Thorkel- 
son family on the word of Magnus Thorkel- 
son himself that Sherman Thorkelson and 
family were “safe and sound,” and that the 
Sherman Thorkelson house was not much 
harmed. Reassured by this, Mrs. Thorkelson 
retired. 

Christina had insisted hours ago that 
Frank Fox must lie down. She was alone. 
She began carefully making a transcript of 
the Biography of a Whirlwind. Mrs. Thor- 


the old typewriter which Frank Fox had 
brought with him to their home when he 
gave up the position of court reporter. She 
remembered dimly as she swam off into sleep 
the day he had come. 

Magnus had been serving as a juryman in 
court. He came home late one night, and as 
he brought Frank Fox into the house, Mrs. 
Thorkelson wondered who it was with that 
hollow cough. He followed Magnus in, and 
was welcomed warmly by Rowena. It was 
quite like Magnus to bring home with him 
anyone to whom he might have taken a 
fancy. Frank brought in his notebooks, his 
bulging portfolio and a little hand bag, while 
Magnus carried a huge valise in one hand 
and the old typewriter in the other. 

“Dis is Mr. Fox,” said Magnus, with that 
inability to manage some of the English con- 
sonants which many men of his race exhibit. 
“He ain’t feeling very well and wants to be 
in the open air more. I told you about him. 
He is my friend the shorthand reporter in 
} court. I asked him to come and stay with us 





as long as he can.” 

“We'll be pleased to have him as long as 
he can stay,” Rowena remembered having 
said as she gave Frank her hand. 


Ze ELL,” replied Frank, “that’s mighty 
kind of you. I’ll try not to outstay my 
welcome, Mrs. Thorkelson. The fact is, lam 
no good any more asa reporter. I’ve got con- 
sumption. I hope to fool the doctors and to 
get out the transcripts of the notes in my 
portfolio here. Then me for some desert 
where the air is drier.” 
He had stayed on, had finished his accumu- 
‘0, lated work, and had then become the teacher 
of their rural school, and had taught short- 
hand and typewriting to Christina. He had 
not once been drunk—which was Reform 
with a big R for Frank Fox. All these things 
Mrs. Thorkelson remembered as she heard 
the clicking of Christina’s typewriter down 
in the sitting room before she lapsed into 
slumber. 
* >Her daughter, working away at her notes, 
innocent and ignorant, was sure of but one 





rebuilt better than ever—off to see and to — 


kelson heard for a few minutes the rattle of - 


Mee Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 5) 


thing—she yearned to leave the neighborhood 
in which she had grown up. She wished to go 
where the neighbors would not see her again, 
where the Thorkelsons were not known. She 
wished for invisibility. She had her desire! 
But there are different sorts of invisibility. 
As she sat there putting her notes on paper, 
these were yearnings and desires and wishes 
rather than thoughts. The description of the 
storm was in her thoughts. This which 
Frank Fox had dictated seemed to her a 
wonderful thing. She was saving a carbon 
copy for him to see, and she meant to keep it 
as long as she lived. She wondered if Frank 
would ever be well again, and whether he 
would go away to the desert as he had said, 
now that school was done. 


II 


HRISTINA THORKELSON might have 
compared her life—which at seventeen 
seems sometimes to have been completely 
lived—to the day of the tornado, with its 





OTK 


calm, sunny morning; its low, almost invi- 


sible cloud appearing on the horizon; _ this 
cloud’s huge creeping up with its prophecy of 
gloom; then the sinister, daunting green 
light—and then darkness. She had as yet 
experienced no whirling tornado of the spirit; 
but she felt a threatening shadow stealing 
over the sky of her life’s morning. And she 
wanted so little—all she demanded was com- 
plete happiness! 

Ages ago, as a girl reckons time, she had 
seen that little cloud; she remembered the 
first hint of it, which came to her when a 
little girl of four or five. Her father and her 
mother were discussing her name, Christina. 

“Everybody,” said her father, “vill t’ink 
Christina’s come from Norway.” 

“‘She’ll have black hair,” said her mother. 
‘“‘She’ll be darker than I am.” 

“Yes,” said he; “but there are black Nor- 
wegians. Ve have always had a black Thor- 
kelson in every family since one of our girls 
married a Spaniard that was wrecked in our 
village after the Spanish Armada was lost. 
There’s alvays been a Christina in the Thor- 
kelson family, but I vish ve’d named her 
Rowena, as I wanted to. Even if her name is 
Thorkelson, they wouldn’t have thought her 
a foreigner with a name like Rowena.” 

“T’d rather they’d think her from Darkest 
Africa,” exclaimed her mother bitterly, 
“than to have her blackened by that name.” 

“It’s the most beautiful name in the vorld 
to me,” replied Magnus. 

This is all she remembered of that, except 
that her father put his arm about her mother 
and looked at her very tenderly. 

Then there was her half brother, Owen 
Gowdy. She had, indeed, learned when a 
little girl that children sometimes have 
brothers and sisters whose surnames are un- 
like their own. There was that little boy 
over north of the slew whose name was Lewis 
Peters, but his big sister’s name was Julia 
Wilson. So, though a little puzzling, it was 
perfectly possible. for Christina’s eldest 
brother, who was fourteen years old before 
Christina was born, and who went from home 
to work before she could remember, to be 
named Owen Lovejoy Gowdy. There was, 
over to the west, a great expanse of country 
owned by a man named J. Buckner Gowdy, 
who called his wide-spreading acres Blue- 
grass Manor. Maybe Owen had been named 
after him or the estate. 

She liked Owen very much. He was dark 
like her, which was a matter she associated 
with the black Thorkelsons always appearing 
in the family—until the fact intruded that 
Owen was not a Thorkelson. Owen was very 


tall, she thought, and very hand- 
some, and the best fiddler in all the 
countryside, even better than her 
father, she used to think, because 
he played livelier music. Magnus 
Thorkelson would never play for 
dances, while Owen had been the best dance 
fiddler in the county before he became deputy 
clerk of the courts in Monterey and married 
Sarah McConkey, the sister of Fremont Mc- 
Conkey, the great editor. 


whe Owen very much, and admiring 
him, she was proud of the fact that he 
had been for so long the deputy clerk of the 
courts that people said they couldn’t run the 
office without him. And it was because of 
this pride that one day the cloud on her hori- 
zon was lifted a stage higher toward the 
zenith. It happened at school. 

A boy, who afterwards moved away, was 
hectoring little Van Thorkelson, Christina’s 
te 8 brother. “I wouldn’t brag of my 

rother’s bein’ a county officer,’”’ he sneered, 
‘if he was what your brother is.” 

“Well,” said Van. “I don’t see any of 
your brothers bein’ thought smart enough to 
be made county officer or any other kind of 
officers.” 

“My brothers,” said the boy, “is decent 
fellers. Owen ain’t kep’ in office because he’s 
smart; it’s because old Buck Gowdy wanted 
his bastard took care of. My father said so 
las’ night.” 

Van assured Christina afterwards that he 
would have made mincemeat of this boy, if 
they had not been separated by the teacher, 
kept after school, and discharged from cus- 
tody at different times under the pledge that 
they would not resume the conflict. 

Christina suspected something definite 
in the epithet, and, following the general 
advice of her teacher, looked up the word in 
the dictionary. Her face flamed as she closed 
the book. She walked rapidly home resolved 
to ask her mother how it was that this boy 
could have said such a thing; but when it 
came to the actual opening of the subject, she 
shrank from it. The thing would have been 
bad enough, in all conscience, but her burying 
of it in her breast made it, if possible, worse. 
Was there, she asked herself oftener and of- 
tener as she grew older, a skeleton in the 
family closet? Why was it that, though her 
father was popular with the men, her mother 
was never visited by the neighbor women? 
Why was it that her sisters had never been 
invited to the parties in the neighborhood? 
Why was it that she, Christina, as she grew 
older, was left out of these things, as if in 
conformity to some local unwritten law? The 
boys, Sherman and Vandemark, seemed to 
labor under no such exclusion. They played 
baseball and other games, and went to par- 
ties. Long, long afterwards Christina came 
to believe that it was her mother who had set 
up this barrier between her daughters and the 
young people of the neighborhood, especially 
the young men. 


HRISTINASS sisters, Virginia and Hilda, 

had never “kept company” with any of 
the neighbor boys. Virginia married Grant 
Anderson, a Thorkelson hired man who came 
through the country harvesting; and Hilda 
accepted a surveyor’s helper, John McCabe, 
who came with the railway engineers when 
the new road was built through—both out- 
siders, not eligible, the neighbors said, for 
eligible country girls. They lived out in 
South Dakota now, where their husbands 
were owners of the Red Butte Ranch, which 
furnished pasturage for the “feeders”? which 
Magnus Thorkelson fattened in his feed- 
yards on the corn and alfalfa grown on the 
Thorkelson farm. Mrs. Grant Anderson and 
Mrs. Jack McCabe used to send to their fam- 
ily the local papers of their home town in 
South Dakota, which showed that they were 
leaders in the society of the cattle country. 
They were free of the sinister influence of the 
Thing—whatever it was—which had hung 
over them in Monterey County. 

Sherman Thorkelson, named after his 
father’s old commander, had married the 
daughter of Wilbur Wheelock, the Ploverdale 
grain dealer, was cashier of the Ploverdale 
State Bank, and was respected by everyone. 
His wife had visited her mother-in-law only 
twice, and these calls had not been returned. 

But what was the justification, Christina 
thought, if the Thing were true, of letting 
Sherman and Van go free of the curse and at 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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THE CURTIS | 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under the auspices 
of the Curtis Foundation, created by Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok. 


Inaugurating 


its first season, 1924-1925 
Octoker 1st, 1924 


A NEW SPIRIT IN 
MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Out of many years of practical experience 
in musical education has come the convic- 
tion that this country needs a school of the 
broadest scope quite unhampered by com- 
mercial limitations. The Curtis Institute of 
Music is the result. 
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Significant endorsement of its aims is to be 
found in the membership of its faculty, 
which includes world-famous musicians 
who have never before cared to connect 
themselves with any school. General cul- 
tural training will be given by members of 
the facultyof the University of Pennsylvania 
in languages, philosophy, psychology and 
history. Special effort will be made to afford 
intellectual and artistic stimulus to the 
student through intimate personal contact 
with all members of the faculty. 

It is recognized that the development of a 
real musician requires first of all a trained 
and understanding mind—next a rigid train- 
ing in the elements and the technique of 
the musical art. Then, and then only, may 
follow the full flowering of true musical ex- 
pression—the musician, as distinguished 
from the mere virtuoso. 

To widen and deepen our National musical 
appreciation we must have more real mu- 
sicians. Men and women who, whether 
fromthe nation-wide vantage of the concert 
platform or opera stage, or laboring quietly 
withinthe confines of theirowncommunity, 
shall have the scope, the vision, the com- 
pleteness of full musicianship, to quicken 
the musical life of the whole country. 

It is to the development of such musical 
leaders that the full resources of the Curtis 
Institute of Music are pledged. 


THE FACULTY 
WILL COMPRISE A 
DISTINGUISHED BODY OF 
INTERNATIONAL ARTISTS: 


Violin: Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, Sacha 
Jacobinoff, Michael Press, Emanuel 
Zetlin. 

Piano: Berthe Bert, George F. Boyle, Austin 
Conradi, Josef Hofmann, David Sa- 
perton, Isabelle Vengerova. 

Voice: Perley Dunn Aldrich, Mme. Charles 

hier, Horatio Connell, Marcella 
Sembrich, Mrs. Wood Stewart. 

Opera: Andreas Dippel. 

Viola: Louis Svecenski. 

Violoncello: Horace Britt, Michael Penha. 

Ensemble: Horace Britt, Louis Svecenski. 

Orchestral Training: Michael Press, Leopold 
Stokowski. 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSICIANSHIP 

Rhythmic Training—Ear Training—Harmony: 

nder the direction of George A. 
Wedge and Angela Diller. 

Composition—Musical History: Rosario Sca- 
lero. 

Oratorio and Repertoire: Nicholas Douty. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 

Lecturers to be announced later. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
Teachers to be announced in Catalogue. 





Dates of Enrolment: 


Preparatory Dept.: Week of Sept. 15 
Conservatory et? Week of Sept. 22 
(Advanced Pupils) 


Despite the unusual opportunities of 
this school, the tuition is moderate 















Catalogue on request 





THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
John Grolle, Director 
S. E. CORNER 181tn & LOCUST STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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America’s Greatest Carnival 
in celebration of the 
Greater Movie Season 


Better entertainment!—there’s a platform the whole nation can 
stand on, and that’s the good cause which Paramount Week 
celebrates! 


The great and authentic progress made in the art of the screen 
during the past twelve months has created millions of regular 
new patrons, people who know that an art that can produce 


such dramas as “ The Covered Wagon” and “The Ten Com- 
mandments” has a mighty destiny. 

Thousands of theatres will show nothing but Paramount 
Pictures this week, piling value on value for you entertainment- 
seekers. 

Catch Paramount Week young and stay with it! You'll find 
the going great! 


A Few of the Great Paramount Pictures 
of the Present Season 


“Icebound” 

“A Society Scandal” 
“The Fighting Coward” 
“The Confidence Man” 
“The Dawn of a Tomorrow” 
“Triumph” 

“The Breaking Point” 
“The Guilty One” 
“Men” ; 

“The Bed-room Window” 
“Peter the Great” 


“Hollywood” 
“Bluebeard’s 8th Wife” 
“Ruggles of Red Gap” 
“Zaza” 

“Woman Proof” 

“The Spanish Dancer” 
“The Light that Failed” 
“To the Ladies” 

“Big Brother” 

“The Humming Bird” 
“The Heritage of the Desert” 











“Pied Piper Malone” “Code of the Sea” 
“Shadows of Paris” “The Covered Wagon” 
“The Stranger” “The Ten Commandments” 
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PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


Produced by 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


GLORIA SWANSON in 
““MANHANDLED” 


An ALLAN DWAN production. By Arthur 
Stringer. Adapted by Frank Tuttle. 


Zane Grey’s 
“WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND” 
An IRVIN WILLAT Production with Jack 
Holt, Kathlyn Williams, Noah Beery and Billie 
Dove. Screen play by George C. Hull and 
VictorIrvin. Filmed entirely in natural colors. 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO in 

“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 
A SIDNEY OLCOTT production with Bebe 
Daniels,_LoisWilson, Doris Kenyon and Lowell 
Sherman. From the novel byBooth Tarkington 
and the play by Booth Tarkington and Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland. Screen play by Forrest 
Halsey. 


“THE ENEMY SEX” 


A JAMES CRUZE Production with Betty 
Compson. From the novel by Owen Johnson. 
Adapted by Walter Woods and Harvey Thew. 


“THE SIDE-SHOW OF LIFE” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production with 
Ernest Torrence and Anna Q. Nilsson. From 


the famous novel by Wm. J. Locke. Adapted 
by Willis Goldbeck and Julie Herne. 


*“SINNERS IN HEAVEN” 
An ALAN CROSLAND Production with Bebe 


Daniels and Richard Dix. From the novel by 
Clive Arden. Screen play by James Creelman. 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S Production 
“FEET OF CLAY” 

With Rod La Rocque, Vera Reynolds, Victor 

Varconi, Julia Faye, Ricardo Cortez, Theodore 

Roberts. By Margaretta Tuttle. Adapted by 

Beulah Marie Dix and Bertram Milhauser. 


“THE COVERED WAGON” 
A JAMES CRUZE Production with Ernest 


Torrenceand Lois Wilson. By Emerson Hough. 


\ Screen play by Jack Cunningham. 
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the same time to blast her with it? 
Christina did not realize that society 
looked after female virtue only; be- 
cause it was interested in the legiti- 
macy of heirs; and society was male. 
The second thing which made her 
slow to decide that the Thing was true, was 
this—that society did not universally recog- 
nize the barrier. The great exception was 
the family of her father’s oldest friend in 
America, Jacobus Teunis Vandemark. And 
Mrs. Vandemark had been no less a person 
than Virginia Royall, of Kentucky, sister-in- 
law of that same Buckner Gowdy, of Blue- 
grass Manor, and a member, as everyone 
said, of the Kentucky aristocracy. 

To be sure, Christina’s father and Jacobus 
Vandemark had lived and wrought and fought 
together in the old pioneer days when they 
were the only settlers in Vandemark Town- 
ship; wrought together in breaking the 
prairie sod and planting groves and building 
houses, fought together against the Confeder- 
atesat Shiloh. Mrs. Vandemark was reputed 
to be a little exclusive. And yet once a year, 
in her covered carriage, she came to visit 
Rowena Fewkes Thorkelson. She might just 
as well have walked, for it was less than a 
mile between the homes, but she came in 
state in her best dress. She brought her sew- 
ing or tatting, and stayed for supper; to 
which meal came Jacobus Teunis Vande- 
mark in the best clothes he could be induced 
todon. And after supper Magnus played his 
best music on his “‘wyolin.” Then in a rather 
ceremonious way the Vandemarks would take 
their departure. It was a function. 


HHRISTINA’S mother never returned 

these calls. She had never, as a matter 
of fact, since Christina could remember, been 
under another roof than her own in Vande- 
mark Township. Mrs. Vandemark’s visits 
seemed to say: “You may submit to this 
Thing which you believe ostracizes you. Oth- 
ers may, or you may, draw a line about you, 
shutting you out; but as for the Vandemark 
family, it insists on drawing about you and 
itself a circle which takes you in.” Christina 
did not: understand it; but how gratefully 
and worshipfully she looked up to Virginia 
Royall Vandemark! 

The Thorkelson family had assented to 
this inclusive circle. Its first-born had been 
named Virginia after Mrs. Vandemark, and 
its last born was Vandemark. Yet, Mrs. 
Thorkelson seemed to act on the principle 
that whatever others might do, she could 
never either presume or condescend to seek 
social companionship. Her only pleasure was 
found in the gradual accumulation of wealth, 
which Magnus’ Norwegian industry and 
thrift brought to them in satisfying measure. 

By degrees there came to Christina all the 
facts. No, not all—not the weakness of 
Rowena Fewkes so long ago in the hands of 
Buckner Gowdy; not her pitiable ignorance, 
or her wild and tender young beauty, or the 
promises made to her; not the atmosphere 
of dreamy good-for-nothingness of the 
Fewkes family. Neither did Christina learn 
then of the appeal the wronged girl had made 
to Jacobus Vandemark to “save” her, through 
the conventional expedient of marriage; nor 
of how Jacobus, believing that he had no 
chance with Virginia Royall, had in travail 
of spirit consented to Rowena’s proposal; 
and I think she would have spared her 
mother some misjudgment if she had known 
that when Rowena saw how young Vande- 
mark loved Virginia she refused to accept 
his sacrifice. She learned nothing then of 
the great prairie fire which caught Rowena 
as she sought the pool to drown herself; nor 
of her rescue from the fire by Vandemark; nor 
of the birth of Owen Gowdy in Vandemark’s 
cabin. I think she might have learned with 
mixed feelings of how Magnus Thorkelson 
sought a minister to put him, by joining him 
in wedlock to the mother of the day-old babe, 
in the place urged upon his friend; and I am 
sure she would have approved of that search 
he made for Buck Gowdy with gun in hand. 


HE did not learn of these injustices upon 
injustice piled upon her poor erring 
mother; but she learned enough to fill her 
with disgust—now that Frank Fox was go- 
ing away to die probably—at the thought of 
marriage; enough to make her want to leave 
home and become invisible. She would be 
lost in that wilderness of thirty or forty 
thousand people in Monterey, if Mr. Creede 
would give her a position in his great railway 
and corporation office. 


Thee Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 41) 


She sat at her typewriter recopying page 
after page so as to make it a perfect tran- 
script. She would have submitted her work 
to Frank Fox, but she had forced him to 
retire. 

She waited in the sitting room for Jim 
Scott, the reporter, to return for his manu- 
script. She looked out at the stars through 
the open window. The wind blew fresh from 
the northwest, and it was cool. Her skies 
never cleared, she thought. She felt the bit- 
terness of the injustice under which she sor- 
rowed and rebelled. Presently she bowed 
her head on the table and wept. Her right 
arm pillowed her forehead; her left hung 
down beyond the edge of the narrow table. 
The hands were strong and brown; her arms 
had a beautiful swell above the wrist. Her 
face was hidden, but her neck was smooth 
and columnar, and the heat of the day had 
curled the locks on her neck and temples into 
ringlets. 

About her hair there was this singular 
thing, that just back of her forehead and a 
little at one side of the median line, there 
grew a lock of hair which was perfectly white. 
She was very sensitive about this, and tried 
to arrange her hair so as to hide it; but 
that was impossible. It appeared and re- 
appeared in all the coils like a white thread 
woven in a black fabric. Christina had a 
mark upon her brow. 

Mr. Creede’s party found work in plenty 
in the wrecked village. But by midnight 
there was no more to do, and they returned 
to the Thorkelson farm. Christina came to 
the door with the papers in her hand. 

Jim Scott met her at the door. “You 
heard from your brother’s folks?” he asked. 

“Yes, thank you,” she replied. 

“Those are my papers, I suppose,”’ said 
Scott. “Thank you for sitting up. This’ll 
help on my long story. Have any trou- 
ble with your notes?” 

“No,” said Christina. “I think you'll 
find this perfectly correct as Mr. Fox dic- 
tated it.” And she handed Mr. Scott her 
first transcript. 

“You must come in and see us, Miss 
Thorkelson,” called Mr. Creede. “We need 
someone who can do work like this.” 

“Very well,” said Christina, committing 
herself. “TI will.” 


, 


III 


“ DON’T feel as if I could stand it,” said 

Christina Thorkelson—and then she 
paused. It seemed to her as if she were saying 
something “out of place’—improper; but 
with rising color she resolutely finished her 
speech. “I can’t bear to have you go away off 
there alone, with nobody to care for you—to 
take care of you, you know.” 

She was speaking to Frank Fox. They 
were driving along the corn-bordered road 
from her home to Monterey, whither she was 
journeying to undergo her examination as to 
her clerical capacity for taking her place in 
Mr. Creede’s office. Instead of the usual 
butter or eggs for market, the wagon carried 
Frank Fox’s old typewriter, his bulging port- 
folio, and the leather bag in which he kept 
most of his few possessions. There had been 
conversation in the Thorkelson family circles 
of the healing which the dry climate of the 
Southwest might bring to Frank’s lungs, the 
tone of which left little doubt in Christina’s 
mind that he was leaving them forever. Her 
protest against his solitary departure was 
wrung from her by her agonizing sense of his 
loneliness and helplessness when one of those 
dread hemorrhages should come upon hi 
with no one near who really cared for him. 
And she might never see him again! She 
would have gone with him if he had asked 
her to go. 

What he did was to look deliberately for 


some time at the horses’ ears. ‘“‘I’ll be all , 


right,” he said at last, rather shortly. “That 
is if I go.” 

“You’re not sure you’re going?” 

“Haven’t quite made up my mind,” he 
replied. “I’ve got to see what’s loose in 
Monterey for me in the way of work. I have 
my eye on one or two transcripts of old cases. 
Lucky I’ve got the one in Bigelow versus 
Railroad Company to collect for. I need the 
cash. Creede ordered the transcript. I’m 
going up to the office with you to collect.” 


He was pronouncedly matter-of-fact 
as to today’s parting. 

They passed rows of new houses 
in the suburbs, separated from the 
city by long vacant blocks deco- 
rated with the signs of real-estate 
men; for Monterey had had her “boom” 
along with other cities and smaller towns of 
the Midwest. 

“Then,” Christina said with a little catch 
in her breath, “I don’t suppose I will see you 
again?” 

“See me!” he cried. “Certainly you will. 
You don’t suppose I’d leave without seeing 
you again, good as you’ve been to me? 
Maybe I'll be out Sunday to ask your mother 
to take me back.” 


HEY turned into the old Main Street, 

and Frank remarked, “‘ Well, here’s where 
I admit you to the bar. I'll induct you into 
the office of N. V. Creede.” 

Christina was quite calm now, she thought; 
but to Miss Hanna, who greeted them as 
they entered the offices, she was the picture 
of an innocent, bewildered country girl, tall, 
tanned and garbed in the dress of the period, 
with its long sleeves which rose in great 
puffed epaulets on the shoulders, its closely 
belted waist, and its skirt spreading ab- 
ruptly at the hips and flaring down to a broad 
magic circle about her feet. 

She and Frank had: taken an elevator— 
actually an elevator!—to the seventh floor 
of the Smythe Block, which towered above 
every other building in the city, and had 
come to a door bearing the legend Creede, 
Silverthorn & Boyd. Opening this, they 
found themselves in a large room rather well 
furnished with leather-cushioned chairs and 
partially walled with bookcases. Out of this 
room opened other doors into rooms cut off 
by partitions of frosted glass. On these par- 
titions were the names: N. V. Creede, Oliver 
Silverthorn, J. Earl Boyd. Through a nar- 
row passage a glimpse could be caught of a 
big room, the sides of which seemed lined 
from floor to ceiling with shelves of calf- 
bound law books. Small signs which pro- 
jected from above doors opening on this 
passage indicated that Samuel:B. Snell had 
an office on one side and Henderson L. Burns 
on the other. About the room in which they 
stood were two or three other desks, at one 
of which Miss Carrie Hanna usually sat at 
her typewriter. Any lawyer, entering, would 
have said at once that there was a place where 
big things were done. 

Miss Hanna, a very imposing lady of am- 
ple proportions and mature years, greeted 
Frank with a smile of recognition. “Hello, 
Miss Hanna,’ said Frank. “N. V.in? He 
wants to see me. This is Miss Christina 
Thorkelson, Miss Hanna. She hasan engage- 
ment, as I don’t need to inform you, with 
Mr. Creede. I won’t be five minutes.” 


E ENTERED the office of Mr. Creede, 
leaving Christina with Miss Hanna, who 
with a sad smile and a sigh gave the young 
girlherhand. Christina soon learned to locate 
Miss Hanna without looking up by listening 
for hersighs. These were an expression of her 
consciousness of the general wrongness of 
things in the world, but also came in some 
degree from shortness of breath. The Lang- 
try bang about her face, then in style and 
named from the reigning beauty of the 
period, was of faded yellow color, her eyes 
were large and blue, and her face ma- 
turely babyish, with wrinkles on the fore- 
head caused less by maturity of years than 
by her habit of lifting her brows questioningly 
as if to ask the world what in the name of 
heaven it was going to do next. She spoke 
with an air of decision, almost of finality. 
“T am glad to see you, my dear,” said she. 
“T know of your errand. Excuse me for a 
moment, please.” 

She took up a desk telephone and stood 
sighing into it as she pushed the button. 
Christina thought that Miss Hanna looked 
good and motherly, and that her dress was 
queer. It did not even touch the ground, 
and it seemed skimpy at the waist and un- 
cinched, if I may use a cowboy term. 

“You know, Mr. Creede,” Miss Hanna 
was saying, “that you have an engagement 
with Judge Hubbardinanhour? . . -. Yes, 
he’s coming on Number Three and will go 
out on Number Two. . Very well.” 

This conversation with Mr. Creede even 
while Frank Fox was with the great lawyer, 
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carried on so that Frank could not 
know what it was about, had in it, 
Christina thought, something de- 
lightfully secret and covert. 

Miss Hanna turned to her with a 
smile. “I shall be glad to have you 
here, my dear,” said she, “and to do all I 
can to smooth over the rough places for 
you.” 

Christina confessed that she should re- 
quire much help and patience on Miss 
Hanna’s part, even if she could do the work 
at all. Then Miss Hanna excused herself, sat 
down at her typewriter and proceeded with a 
remarkably deft touch to reel off one letter 
after another. 

Frank Fox emerged from Mr. Creede’s 
office, leaving Mr. Creede standing in the 
doorway inviting Christina to succeed him 
in the inner sanctum, which the girl trem- 
blingly did, throwing back a look of distress 
at Frank—a look which Miss Hanna marked 
and remembered. That past master of hu- 
man weakness, Mr. Creede, noted Christina’s 
agitation, and began putting her at her ease. 
They talked about the tornado. 

Mr. Creede said that what Frank Fox had 
dictated to Christina had been the feature of 
the report written by Jim Scott, the Journal 
reporter. ‘So, you see, you have already 
broken into print.” 


HEY chatted on for a while and soon 

Christina was quite at her ease, and even 
forgetful for the moment of the fact that Mr. 
Creede must know of that Thing which made 
her an outcast. 

“Well, here I go again,” exclaimed Mr. 
Creede at last. “Now’’—looking at his 
watch—“‘let’s to business.” 

He began dictating slowly, gradually in- 
creasing his speed. Christina in the pauses 
noted his rather stout figure. His six feet of 
height made him imposing. His clothes were 
negligently worn, but were of expensive ma- 
terials, and had about them, in spite of the 
cigar ashes on the waistcoat, an air of dis- 
tinction. The easy manner, the voice and 
glance and intonation made her feel, in spite 
of the piercing eye, the leonine head and the 
eagle-like beak of nose, that there was al- 
ready something like companionship between 
her and the elderly lawyer. These things 
were a part of the personality of N. V. 
Creede. They had helped to make him what 
he was—one of the real governors of the 
Midwest empire. 

She made rather bad weather of her first 
letter. 

Observing this, Mr. Creede remarked that 
after all he believed he wouldn’t have that 
letter written. “I think that chap will be in 
Monterey this week, and I’ll see him per- 
sonally—better than a letter. Please take a 
letter to Hon. J. W. Blythe, Burlington, 
Towa.” 

The notes went nicely this time. The next 
two letters went better yet, and she was 
feeling quite calm and cheerful when she 
went out into the front room, where Miss 
Hanna assigned to her a desk and a type- 
writer. 

“Where did Mr. Fox go?” asked the girl 
with an anxious glance about the room. 

“‘He didn’t say as to that,”’ answered Miss 
Hanna, with as sharp a look as those mild 
blue eyes were capable of bestowing. “Did 
you expect him to leave a message?” 

“T—JI thought he would stay until I came 
out,” answered Christina. 

“He may return,” answered Miss Hanna, 
and Christina bent over her work. 


Py HY, how nicely you have done them!” 

exclaimed Miss Hanna, as Christina 
turned in her letters. “I see that you and 
I are fated to be yoked together. I welcome 
you, my dear girl. In what part of town do 
you live? I shall be writing to you in a day 
or so, you know.” 

“T live in the country,” replied Christina. 
“We get our mail only when we come to the 
post office in Monterey. I shall drive home 
now,” said the girl, “as soon as I get the 
mail.” 

“You will be making plans to live in Mon- 
terey,” said Miss Hanna. “Have you 
thought of that?” 

She had no such plans; the prospect of 
coming had always been so remote. There 
was her half brother, Owen Gowdy, and his 
family, but they lived in the tiniest of cot- 
tages out in the suburbs, where Owen had 
bought some lots during the boom, and their 
two children left them not even a guest’s 
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room. Moreover, she half wished she could 
avoid any identification with Owen’s family, 
here in. the office at least. Her cloak of in- 
visibility was in danger. The Fremont Mc- 
Conkeys were friends of the family; but she 
could not impose herself on them. 

“T think,” said she, “that I shall be quite 
alone in Monterey.” 

Miss Hanna stood tapping her teeth with 
a lead pencil. ‘How old are you, Miss 
Thorkelson?” she said. 

“Seventeen.” 

“Just a baby!” she said, putting her arm 
about the waist of. Christina. ‘May I be 
your friend? I have thought of a plan by 
which you would not be quite alone. Will 
you leave the first arrangement to me, 
Christina?” 

Christina’s eyes filled with tears, as she 
returned Miss Hanna’s embrace. It was 
arranged that if Christina came to Monterey 
she would take her belongings to a certain ad- 
dress which was written down for her. The 
girl went out into the hall with a lightened 
heart, and looked about for Frank Fox, 
whom she expected to find near the elevator. 








He would be in the lower hall, she said to 
herself when disappointed here; and when 
she did not find him there, the cheerfulness 
went from her face, though it was certain, 
she thought, that he would be at the post 
office. Her face was sadder when, after she 
had opened the Thorkelson box and taken 
out the mail, she saw nothing of Frank. 
There was a letter from him, though, in the 
Thorkelson mail. Why had he written to her 
father, when he had just come from their 
home? Her hands trembled as she looked at 
the scrawled superscription. But it might be 
one of a dozen things—something forgotten; 
a message telling his friend Magnus that 
Frank was coming back to them again. And 
he would be waiting for her at the place on 
that side street where she had hitched the 
oo Maybe he was going home with 
er! 

He was not there. He was nowhere in 
sight, though she went to the corner in both 
directions. Then she hurried back to her 
conveyance, noted, with a catch in her 
throat, that Frank’s bag had been removed 
from the buggy, and drove home thinking, 
not of the revolution in her life which came 
with this day’s work, but of Frank Fox. 

She sat with her back to the light when her 
father read Frank Fox’s letter to them after 
supper. It ran: 

Dear Magnus: I am writing to tell you that 
I am leaving Monterey by the evening train, 
and so I shall not have time to come out and see 
you again. Mr. Creede had a pass for me as far 
as Albuquerque, N. M., and that is the sort of 
climate I ought to steer for. If I should see you a 
dozen times I couldn’t say any more in the way 
of thanking you for saving me from what ailed 
me than I have. If I ever amount to anything 
I shall owe it to you and your wife. Nobody 
will ever be as kind to me as you have been— 
you and Mrs. Thorkelson and Van and Chris- 
tina—in spite of my worthlessness. I can assure 
you now, though, that you have made me well 
in my will and my purposes. Give me some 
good air pipes, and you'll not be ashamed of me. 

I don’t know where I shall live down there; 
but I shall try to live. Don’t worry if you don’t 
hear from me. No news will be the best news. 
I may not go through Albuquerque, and I shall 
probably not stay there if I do. So I can leave 
you no address; but I shall always carry about 
with me the name of your farm as my perma- 
nent one; and shall always think every day of 
you all, As we Mexicans say, Adids!/ 





























Christina lay wide-eyed and sleep- 
less that night. Frank had deceived 
her. He had known all the time 
that he was going that evening. Her 
face burned with blushes. And they 
talked of love as a beautiful thing! 

Never again would she allow herself to think 
a second time of any man. Did he 
have a berth in the sleeping car, she won- 
dered, or would he try to sit up all night? He 
had so little money—but he had a pass; and 
she hoped that he would feel that he could 
afford to take a berth in the sleeping car. 
Suppose he should have one of those terri- 
ble hemorrhages in the night! He might die 
there among strangers! He might be dying 
even as she lay there thinking those spiteful 
thoughts of him! And no one even to hold 
his head or press his hand or kiss his fore- 
head! Christina lay clutching the bedclothes 
in her hands, until finally she turned on her 
face and smothered her sobs in her pillow. 


HRISTINA awoke from the slumbers of 

her first night in Monterey with the 
guilty feeling that she had overslept, and 
that after helping her mother get the break- 
fast under way she should have long since 
been out milking the cows. 

Conscience is very largely a matter of 
habit; and the conscience of a good, indus- 
trious farmer’s girl awoke in that momentary 
bewilderment of her own awakening and 
gave her such a start that before she remem- 
bered where she was she threw off the covers 
and swung her feet to the floor. 

As she sat on her bed smiling at her mis- 
take she was conscious of a strange silence. 
Not even her Sunday mornings were wont to 
be so still. She missed the sounds of the 
farm. Yet, the light shining through the 
windows showed it to be broad day. 

A roaring sound like a distant threshing 
machine was heard in the distance, ap- 
proached and passed a square or so away. 
She wondered what it could be. The next 
morning she knew it for one of the three elec- 
tric cars of the Monterey street-car system 
which showed that the young city was dis- 
tinctly modern, and had adopted the newest 
mode of transportation—at great loss to its 
promoters. To this girl, who, even if she had 
not lived the life of a member of a family of 
hermit women, might well have marveled at 
this strange moving clamor, there was some- 
thing intimidating in it. 

The silence had returned after the street 
car passed, and the house was still, save for 
certain sounds in the kitchen below. Chris- 
tina tiptoed to her washstand and began her 
ablutions in a sort of terror as if she might by 
some sound awaken unpleasant things in 
this strange household. Perhaps in all her life 
she never again suffered more acutely than 
on this fateful morning of her new life. 


S SHE dipped her hands in the water an 
awful screech gave her such a start that 
she splashed the water on the carpet. A stri- 
dent whistle somewhere in the suburbs began 
a long, deafening blast, in which it was joined 
as it yelled interminably on by others, some 
hoarser, some shriller, but all equally loud, in 
a discord which jarred Christina’s nerves, 
even when she realized what the infernal din 
was about. She had heard it on still morn- 
ings out at the Thorkelson farm, where, be- 
cause of the distance, it sounded rather 
musical. It was the chorus of calls to work 
by the whistles of the few mills and industrial 
plants of Monterey—a chorus of which the 
good citizens were as proud as of the stone- 
crusher roar of the electric cars. 

Dressed, she lay on the bed and looked at 
the ceiling, trying hard to keep from crying. 
She was not fit to live among people like the 
Eastmans. Miss Hanna had taken her into 
this home as a friendly act; and Mrs. East- 
man, who was Miss Hanna’s elder sister, had 
accepted her on request, quite as a matter 
of course; but she was not their sort. She 
would not stay! She would pack up her 
small valise and, while they were sleeping, 
she would slip out and go home. She would 
do as Virginia and Hilda had done. She 
would ask her father to send her out to their 
ranch in Dakota. 

Again she swung her feet to the floor; and 
again as she sat there so miserably, a tap 
sounded at the door. She opened it—and 
there stood Miss Hanna, smiling that friendly 
smile, even as she filled the passage with her 
sigh. A gong sounded musically below. 
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“Good morning, my dear!” said 
Miss Hanna. ‘That sound means 
breakfast! Feeling a little panicky 
this first morning? Well, you'll feel 
better after you have something in 
your tummy! Let’s go down!” 

And with their arms about each other’s 
waists they went down to breakfast. 


Iv 


UST off the reception hall of the firm of 
Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd there was a 

little nook which, when Miss Hanna showed 
it to her, seemed to Christina the ideal place 
in which to work. It led to a window which 
opened upon a court. At the back, by the 
window, was a desk littered with papers, 
which seemed to belong to nobody in par- 
ticular. Her typewriter desk stood partly 
across the entrance to her alcove and the 
light from the window shone in over her 
shoulder. It was very quiet here. On her 
right was the glass partition between the 
alcove and the office of Mr. Creede; and at 
her left the wall of Mr. Boyd’s sanctum. She 
was exactly in front of the door through 
which people entered the hall; but between 
her and this door was a flat-topped desk 
laden with a stack of law books. As she sat 
at her typewriter with her face toward the 
door, this pile of books and legal litter almost 
hid her from any person of ordinary height 
who mighi be entering. 

Someone came in at the door. Miss Hanna 
informed this person that Mr. Creede was at 
Spirit Lake. No, she could not say when he 
would return. Mr. Silverthorn was camping 
on the river at Lithopolis and would be in 
next day. But Mr. Boyd was in his office, she 
thought. Would he see Mr. Boyd? No—yes, 
he believed he would, if he was at liberty. 

Miss Hanna disappeared into Mr. Boyd’s 
office. Christina glanced up and saw, looking 
at her over the pile of books on the flat 
topped desk, a very tall man, white-haired, 
somewhat stooped, but still bearing traces of 
having once been a person of mighty frame. 
As their glances met, an ingratiating smile 
parted the snowy mustache from the white 
imperial below it, the old man waved his 
hand deprecatingly, and bowed low. 

“ Are you a new member of the force here, 
may I ask?” said he with a pronunciation of 
“pardon” almost like Doctor Eastman’s. 

“Yes, sir,” she said. “I began only this 
morning.” 

“T am rather a frequent caller,” said he. 
“May I be permitted to introduce myself? 
I am J. Buckner Gowdy.” 

Christina rose from her seat with the feel- 
ing that she ought not to remain in the room 
with this man—the man who had made the 
Thorkelson women hermits; who had cursed 
the life of her poor mother; who was Owen 
Gowdy’s father. She retreated slowly to the 
window. Just then, in came Miss Hanna, 
followed by Mr. Boyd, who had summarily 
sent out through another door a client less 
important than the millionaire owner of Blue- 
grass Manor and the president of the Mon- 
terey State Bank. 


R. GOWDY again bowed profoundly to 

Christina, spoke some pleasant words 
of thanks to Miss Hanna, and followed Mr. 
Boyd into the private office. Miss Hanna 
saw how pale Christina was, and noted that 
the blood surged into her face as Mr. Gowdy 
disappeared. Knowing Mr. Gowdy and the 
history of the Thorkelson matter, she had the 
politeness to ignore the little event, and went 
back to her work. 

“Well,”’ said Christina to herself as she 
tore up the sheet she had spoiled after the 
encounter, “‘thank heaven he doesn’t know 
who lam! That’s the advantage of being in 
a city.” 

Mr. Boyd was not long in consultation 
with Mr. Gowdy over the transportation 
matter which had brought the old gentleman 
to the office. 

“By the way, Mr. Boyd,” asked Mr. 
Gowdy as he was taking his departure, “‘ who 
is your new young lady out in front? Damned 
pretty girl. Reminds me somehow of some- 
one I have known.” 

Mr. Boyd’s face assumed the blank ex- 
pression which was of such great use to him 
in court. He was the son of that James 
Boyd who was the first village blacksmith of 
Monterey Centre and who became after- 
wards one of its leading citizens as office- 
holder, and manager of public moneys 
through his bank. The son, a powerfully 
built, solid-looking man, was more interested 
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in the mechanical problems of the bicycle 
than in the law; but the partner of N. V. 
Creede was no fool. Mr. Boyd knew well the 
details of the affair of Rowena Fewkes and 
the old man who stood before him. There 
was, in fact, a private box in the vaults of 
Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd containing 
many documents relating to it. Yet Mr. 
Boyd was presumed to be ignorant of the 
matter. 

“She is a country girl,” said he, “who has 
just taken a position with us. Her name is 
Thorkelson. Father a Vandemark Township 
farmer. Not likely that you have ever known 
them, Mr. Gowdy.” 

“Like hell it isn’t likely!”” Mr. Gowdy’s 
face took on that absent expression which an 
old soldier’s face sometimes assumes when he 
begins to fight over some old battle. Among 
men rated as his social equals, Mr. Gowdy’s 
attitude as to his affairs of the heart was very 
like that of a veteran toward his campaign 
and battles. 


“AS SON of Jim Boyd,” said he, smiling, 
“even though you were a rather small 
lad at the time, you must have heard how 
Magnus Thorkelson came out to Bluegrass 
Manorwithashotgun to get me whena certain 
deputy clerk of the courts was born. I was 
away; but my overseer, Mobley, had Thor- 
kelson bound over to keep the peace, and Mr. 
Vandemark, of Vandemark’s Folly Marsh, 
went his bond. I beg you to believe that I 
shouldn’t have resorted to the courts for pro- 
tection myself, suh; and I do not care to 
allow an opportunity like this to pass with- 
out denial that I had Magnus bound over to 
keep the peace. It was Mobley that did it. 
I was able, I hope, to protect myself from 
any Norwegian that ever crossed the pond!” 
The old man was getting a little heated at 
what had passed into tradition—and gone 
into history—as a little stain on his courage. 
The two women in the next room heard his 
voice and wondered what exciting topic he 
and Mr. Boyd were discussing. Mr. Gowdy, 
having made his fight for that fair fame 
which was very nearly all he cared for, went 
on his engagingly frank way. 

“Mr. Vandemark,”’ said he, “‘in his history 
of Vandemark’s Folly, has erred on that one 
point of my having Mr. Thorkelson arrested. 
He does so unintentionally, suh, but he errs. 
I can scarcely take it up with him, however; 
and while there must have been a record of 
the legal proceedin’s, they may be destroyed, 
and I should only make a damned fool of 
myself by going into the matter. Mr. 
Vandemark is a good man, and so is Magnus 
Thorkelson. After he had sworn to shoot 
me, and was held back only by the fact that 
it would have bankrupted Jake Vandemark 
if he had broken that bond to keep the peace, 
I went into the battle of Shiloh. Magnus 
Thorkelson carried a gun just back of me, 
and might have bored me through with no 
danger to himself. I did him the injustice, 
suh, to be a little anxious when the shooting 
began. An injustice! Both Magnus and 
Jake were members of my company, and 
good soldiers.” 

Mr. Boyd said that he had always heard 
so. 
“Well, good day, suh,” concluded Mr. 
Gowdy. “I hope to hear within a week or so 
that the railway company will give me that 
sidetrack. I want to use it for my winter 
shipments of steers—and railway companies 
are slow, Mr. Boyd, slow!” 


E TURNED and bowed to Mr. Boyd. At 

the outer door he swept his broad felt hat 
to the flooras heincluded Miss Hannaand the 
desk at which Christina sat in a comprehen- 
sive salute. He then departed, leaving Chris- 
tina gazing unseeingly at her work, one hand 
on her fluttering heart. So this was the noto- 
rious Buck Gowdy! What a man he must 
have been in his youth! How cruel! How 
ruthless! But how irresistible! There must 
have been something wonderfully attractive 
in those eyes of his, that melodious voice, so 
low, so like a confidential whisper. She won- 
dered whether her mother had been very 
beautiful. She must have been, or this man 
would not have noticed her; and a strange 
sort of unjustifiable respect for her mother 
found lodgment in her thoughts. 


After a bit she went steadily on 
with her work. One thing was cer- 
tain: Life in the offices of Creede, 
Silverthorn & Boyd promised an 
occasional thrill. She looked over 
at Miss Hanna and wondered if the 
time would ever come when she could reveal 
her family secret. Miss Hanna, too, was 
speculating —speculatingas to whether Chris- 
tina’s retreat to the window at her meeting 
with Mr. Gowdy meant. mere timidity, or 
knowledge of that old tragedy. For Miss 
Hanna knew of the records which were filed 
away. 


V 


HEN Christina began to omit her 

week-end visits to the farm in Vande- 
mark Township she would have been a little 
disturbed if she had known just how it af- 
fected her father and mother. Magnus and 
Rowena Thorkelson tried to adjust them- 
selves to it almost at once. It was natural, 
they said—she was young. It wasa long way 
out to the farm. She had all her life been 
shut in from all the world save her school and 
her family. And the young bird cannot be 
expected to care much for the old nest, with 
all the free air of heaven open to its wings. 
Especially, said Rowena, where the old nest 
is befouled—but she said this to herself. 
Magnus said that there was nothing cruel in 
it, only as the young are always cruel to the 
old; but he said this to his herd of cattle 
only, as they stood before the troughs eating 
corn and laying on weight. Little Van said 
that Christie was acting in a way that she 
ought to be ashamed of. He said it to Esther 
McConkey as he helped her with the supper 
dishes in the kitchen. Esther, daughter of 
Henry McConkey, and granddaughter of 
Jacobus Vandemark, had insisted on helping 
Mrs. Thorkelson with the housework after 
Christina left, and it looked as if she would 
some day marry Van. Esther did not agree 
with Van. “If we knew just how Christie 
felt,”’ she said, ““we should find she was not 
to be blamed—not at all.” 

Christina was developing. She was forget- 
ting as she learned. Our consciousness is a 
shelf in the cellar of the old housewife, Expe- 
rience, who is all the time setting thereon jars 
of canned past called memories. As they are 
crowded in upon the front edge of the shelf, 
fresh from the cannery, the tins of yesterday 
are pushed back, and because there is scant 
shelf room for the whole input, they are all 
the time dropping off behind into that part 
of the cellar which is called oblivion. But 
once in a while some force reaches down to 
where everything we have ever forgotten is 
lodged, picks up one of the displaced con- 
tainers and puts it back on the shelf of con- 
sciousness. So, while Frank Fox still stood 
prominently on the shelf—the thought of 
that old pain, the physical one, from which 
Rowena Thorkelson had suffered was put 
back in its place in her daughter’s conscious- 
ness through the indirect agency of a new 
and great invention which had become all 
the rage. It was the bicycle—bike or wheel— 
which had come to annihilate distance again, 
as it has been annihilated several times 
before and since. 


HIS was the time when the initials L.A.W., 

as everyone knew, stood for League of 
American Wheelmen. This great organiza- 
tion, representing a new mode of locomo- 
tion which was to revolutionize the world in 
some regards, conducted great races in many 
cities. In that era you put steel clips on your 
trousers, if you were a man, and went out of 
a Sunday for a “century run.” If you rode 
on the sidewalk, you incurred the danger of 
arrest and fine; and you must not—under 
penalty—run at night without a light. Boys 
were all bicycle-mad; even young women lost 
their senses in the new craze, and preachers 
felt called upon to inveigh against the new 
influence which was taking them with the 
young men out of the pews and over the hills 
and far away, no one knew where and with 
whom. 

However, in the midst of the moral peril 
which her pastor felt that Christina was in- 
curring, she was brought, as I have said, by 
the indirect agency of her bicycle to renewed 
realization of the fact that her mother had 
not recovered from the attacks of that old 
symptom of a physical ailment. She and Jim 
Scott wheeled out to the farm one sunny Sun- 
day afternoon in December. Her mother’s 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Use Old Dutch 
y 
A little Old Dutch goes a long 
way. It is not only your greatest 
cleaning help but the most econom- 
ical too, because it does so much 
with so little cost and labor and 
nothing else can do it so well. 
The reason ts that Old Dutch 1s a natural 
cleanser. Its fine, flaky particles, so active and 
efhcient, go farther because they are flat 
shaped and cover more surface. Every par- 
ticle works and the cleaning 1s done in less . 
time, at a great saving in work and expense. ; a 
Old Dutch cleans hygienically. Everything ‘al aaa \ 
is made sweet and sanitary. Doesn't scratch aa is 


surtaces or hurt the hands 


Be sure you use Old Dutch —there’s noth- 
ing else like it 
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FRICTION 


Burning Pain ! 
prevent it with 


MENNENS 


Three fiery forces are ready to inflame 
your baby’s skin. If permitted to go 
unchecked, they will cause untold suf- 
fering. Fortunately for baby, Science 
has exposed the danger, and the Men- 
nen Laboratories founda way tocombat 
all three enemies. 

Moisture of any sort is highly poi- 
sonous to delicate infant skin. Yet no 
towel is absorbent enough to remove 
all perspiration, urine and bath water 
held in the skin-folds. 

The high absorbency of Mennen 
Borated Talcum is required to dry the 
skin safely and completely. This spe- 
cial talcum is like millions of tiny ab- 
sorbent sponges—gently drying baby’s 
sensitive tissues. ' 

Friction is another fire-brand. Bed- 
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. scribable wave of tender- 





changed appearance shocked the 
girl. The iter woman’s face was 
drawn and pale; and, though she 
went about much as usual, when 
she rose from her chair she leaned 
forward as if it were difficult for her 
to rise, and took hold of some object to help 
herself. When for the second time she dis- 
appeared for a while, Christina followed, and 
found her mother lying down in her room. 

“Mother,” said she, ‘“‘ you’re sick!” 

“No, I guess not,” was the reply. “I’m 
just gettin’ old, my girl.” 

“Ts it that old pain you used to have? Is 
it worse?” 

““Yes—sometimes it’s pretty hard to bear; 
but it’s never killed me yet; and I’ve had it 
for a long time. Don’t worry!” 

Christina suddenly felt a feeling of panic. 
One of those mysterious intuitions possessed 
her which sometimes flash across between 
the physical and the psychic worlds in 
visions of presentiment. She felt danger in 
the room like an actual presence. She took 
her mother’s hand, pressed it tenderly, and 
laid the fresh to the withered cheek. 
Rowena, in spite of a pang which 
made her flinch, put her arm 
over the girl’s shoulders and 
pressed the strong young 
form to her bosom; and 
then Christina felt rather 
than saw that the tears 
were flowing from her 
mother’s eyes. An inde- 


ness—tenderness and 
remorse—passed over her. 
“We must have you looked 
after,”’ she said. 
Her mother heard in Christina’s 
voice the intonation of the new captain who 
takes charge when the old one is disabled. 
“Father,” said she, when she had rejoined 
the family, “mother must have a doctor. 
I am very anxious about her. I must go back 
to the office, for Carrie” —she meant ‘Miss 
Hanna—“‘is taking her vacation. But I must 
have Doctor Eastman see mother. Jim and 
I will send him out.” ' 
They went wheeling back along the earth 
roads, and Jim talked of various things to 
enliven Christina, who took comfort in the 
knowledge that Doctor Eastman was on his 
way to the Thorkelson home. 


OWENA THORKELSON was hurried 
from the farm to the hospital in the Van- 
demark carriage, which of all the vehicles in 
the neighborhood had the easiest springs. 


ering mouth to conceal the fact that he was 






Thee Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 46) 


about to give way to tears. “I guess she 
wants you to comein now, Mrs. Vandemark !”’ 
Mrs. Jacobus Vandemark entered the 
sickroom, where Christina sat. holding her 
mother’s hand. As she kneeled by the bed 
with one arm over it, nothing but the few 
streaks of gray in the brown hair admonished 
Christina that this woman was a grand- 
mother. She was still the Kentucky thor- 
oughbred to whom Jacobus Vandemark had 
given his heart yonder in the ’fifties, when 
hearts and souls and soils and communities 
were new; the same Virginia Royall who had 
run away from Buckner Gowdy after her sis- 
ter had died by the wayside and left the 
young girl alone with him; and whom Jacobus 
picked up by the side of the road as he might 
have gathered in a stray bit of livestock— 
being a stockman born and bred—and kept 
her, save for a few years, forever 
after. She was the witness called 
by Rowena Fewkes Thorkel- 
son, to testify in this last 
clearing of the docket. 
Presently Rowena spoke 
as if continuing a conver- 
sation. 
“T had to stand it all!” 
said she, her voice quiver- 
ing as if with a long- 
suppressed passion. “I was 
forcedto . . . andmylittle 
girls had to pay too! 
And he’s been a big man in the 
world. . . . He’s always been 
looked up to; while poor Magnus who—like 
an angel—took up what he threw away, has 
been looked down on for my sake! 
I paid for both that man and me . . . and 
everybody knows what he was! It wasn’t 
right, Virginia!” 


“a4 O,” REPLIED Mrs. Vandemark. “It’s 
been damnable! I know, Rowena!” 

“You know what we mean, Christina?” 

“Yes, mother, I know.” 

““You’ve known for a long while,” her 
mother went on. “TI felt it when you first be- 
gun to know. You begun to push me away. 
Maybe I pushed you away too. I suffered 
so, it seemed as if I couldn’t help it. . . 
How I’ve always wanted to tell you my side; 
but . . . there were always the things I 
couldn’t mention they were always 


out what was coming!” 

















































































The nurse came in just here and 
whispered in Mrs. Vandemark’s ear 
that the doctor was nearly ready. 
Rowena turned her head and silently 
watched the nurse as she left the 
room. 

“Then,” she went on, “Mrs. Mobley, the 
wife of the overseer, came and said she knew 
all about . . . about me . . . and gave 
me notice that I would have to leave. She 
laughed when I said that Gowdy would 
marry me when he got back; and I knew all 
at once that this marrying was a dream—a 
Fewkes dream! I knew my folks 
would never speak tome. . . . So, Virginia, 
I went to Jake, now your husband, who had 
been so good to me. Did he ever tell you 
about that?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Vandemark. ‘ Never!” 


_ E WOULDN’T,” said Rowena. “But I 

wanted you toknow. . . . Iwentover 
to his. farm one Sunday and begged him to 
marry me. . . You see, we all knew he 
had loved you, Virginia; but it seemed that 
you had turned him down . . . andI had 
loved him ever since that time back on the 
road when he was the first strange man that 
was ‘ever good to me. 

“We were sitting on a big stone down by 
the spring in the edge of Vandemark’s Folly 
Slew. When I asked him to marry me, and 
told him it was either that or I must go down 
to ruin, he turned as white as a ghost under 
his tan, and got up and began walking back 
and forth; and finally seemed to go blindly 
into the great marsh. I thought he was 
leaving me forever, and sat still on the stone, 
stunned. As I sat there, the sun went down 
in the west; it set, and the dusk came on. 
Out of the darkness I saw Jake coming back 
toward me, but he seemed to be staggering; 
and as he came closer I saw he didn’t see me. 
He seemed to be just wandering—and as he 
passed me he caught at the long grass and 
fell. I run up to him and helped him up. 
I couldn’t see his face, but he spoke in a 
strange way —— 

Rowena!’ he sort of gasped, ‘I’ve made 
up my mind. I had other plans—but I will 
do what you want me to do!’ 

“My heart grew as light all of a sudden! 
But Jake didn’t seem to be able to walk. I 
helped him up the hill into the house, and 
laid him down on his bed—and then I saw 
that there was blood on his lips, blood on his 
hands where he had wiped them, and blood 
on his shirt bosom—and it was slowly flow- 
ing from his mouth! I knew almost right 
away that he’d had some kind of a stroke 
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(ight things these two creams 
can do for your skin 


THEY CAN 


Correct otliness 

Clear clogged pores 
Remove rough patches 
Soften a dry skin 
Prevent fine lines 
Give a soft clear finish 
Hold the powder 


Protect against weather 


a}LL of these miserable troubles 
which beset the skin may be 
directly due to two very com- 
mon sins of omission—lack of 
thorough cleansing and neglect 


of the proper finish. 





If your skin is very oily or the pores are 
clogged (these two usually go together) a deep 
purifying cleansing will do wonders for you. 
Kor you must clear away the dust, powder, 
excess oil, that clog the tiny cells. Then, 
when the skin begins to breathe again you 
will find that normal circulation will natu- 
rally curb the over-active oil glands. Pond’s 
Cold Cream is the perfect preparation for 
this kind of cleansing. Pure, light, and soft, 
it spreads easily on the face and melts down 
into the skin, carrying away all impurities 
and leaving it immaculate. 


Every night, with the finger-tips or a piece 
of moistened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream 
liberally. The very fine oil in it is able to 
penetrate every pore of your skin. Leave it 
on a minute. Then remove it with a soft 
cloth. Dirt and excess oil, the powder and 
rouge you have used during the day, are taken 
off your skin and out of its pores. Feel how relaxed 
your face is! Smooth the cream on a second time 
and wipe it off once more. Now finish with a dash 
of cold water or a piece of ice rubbed over your 
face. Your skin looks so clean—so refreshed, so 
relieved of all the impurities that have been choking 
it. It breathes again! 


You need not have fine lines and 
wrinkles in your face 


A very dry skin has a tendency to form very fine 
lines and roughnesses. Wind and sun whip and burn 
out the natural oil and soon the skin begins to age 
and coarsen. For this type of skin Pond’s Cold 
Cream should be used for the morning as well as 
the evening cleansing, and a little should be patted 
on and left for the night, especially where wrinkles 





Exquisite women everywhere follow this method of caring 


for the skin. Every night a rejuvenating cleansing with 


Pond’s Cold Cream. Always before powdering, as a 
delicate protective finish, Pond’s Vanishing Cream. They 
keep the skin fresh and satin-soft. 








EVERY SKIN NEEDS POND’S TWO 
CREAMS—THEY CLEANSE AND 
SOFTEN—FINISH AND PROTECT 


first appear—around the nose, the eyes, the 
corners of the mouth. The hungry skin will 
gladly absorb the oils it lacks. 

Any skin, every skin, no matter how flaw- 
less, can be improved unbelievably by the 
protecting finish one uses. Just before pow- 
dering, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
just enough for the skin to absorb. It does 
such becoming things to your face as giving 
it a clear, bright beauty, a smooth fine tex- 
ture, a fresh, glowing tone. 


It is so very restful to your skin, too, 
easing away any feeling of strain or tightness. 
And now with what a difference your powder 
goes on—so smoothly, so evenly. And it 
stays! Three times as long as ever before! 
It will simply cling for hours. 

And when you go out, this light cream you 
smoothed on under your powder protects 
your complexion from the drying, reddening, 
coarsening and “flaking” effects of wind, sun 
and cold and keeps it soft and satin smooth. 


The way to a faultless skin! 


Exquisite women everywhere who refuse to 
face the world with anything but a faultless 
skin follow the Pond’s method: Every night, 
after exposure—in the morning, too, for the 
very dry skins—the Pond’s cleansing. Then 
before powdering, as a delicate finish and a 
safe and sure protection, Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 

Begin this simple and delightful method 
yourself today and see how charmingly your 
skin responds. And you'll find it stays youth- 
ful and fresh for years on end! The Pond’s 
Extract Company. 


7 


MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT + MRS. GLORIA GOULD BISHOP 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. » THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. JULIA HOYT » THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 


are among the women of distinguished taste and 
high position who have expressed their approval 
of the Pond’s method of caring for the skin, and 
of Pond’s Two Creams. 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. J 

131 Hudson Street, New York 

Ten cents ( 10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of 
the two creams every normal skin needs. 


Name. 


Street 





City : ce ___State 
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Stull the thrill of courtship 


Is your skin fresh, lovely, attractive? Or have you allowed it to 
become sallow, oily? Women who do not protect their com- 
plexions age unnecessarily. Here is the simple secret all may know. 


(5H supreme test of a wife's charm, a famous 


novelist recently was quoted, comes after two 
years of marriage! 


Sparkling life and warm cheeks, wives who are 
ever brides—how few women realize the part these 
play in modern life. Today is a day of youth pro 
longed, with freshness and charm at every side— 
no woman can afford to neglect herself. 


You may not be beautiful, but you can be 
charming, and that surpasses all beauty. Start with 
correct skin care—not costly beauty treatments, 
but common-sense, daily care. The meansare simple, 
as thousands will tell you, just the balmy lather of 
Palmolive—the perfect blend of palm and olive oils 
scientifically saponified. 


Today begin this simplest of all beauty methods 


See what one week will bring 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage it softly into the skin. Rinse thor- 
oughly. Then repeat both washing and rinsing. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry apply a touch of 
good cold cream—that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the days 
of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm and Youth 
Prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove the 
day's accumulations of dirt and oil and perspiration, 
cleanse the pores, and Nature will be kind to you. 
Your skin will be of fine texture. Your color will 
be good. Wrinkles will not be your problem as the 
years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or represented as 
of palm and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. The 
Palmolive habit will keep that schoolgirl complexion. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 






Note carefully the name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap is never sold unwrapped 
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hour by hour working nearer and 
nearer to the water. I knew what. 
I should do when I got to it; but I 
never said right out to myself in my 
thoughts that I meant to drown my- 
self. Yet, that was what I was 
working myself up to—not going straight to 
it, but working around it as a charmed bird 
flutters around a snake.” 

Christina’s hands were over her eyes; and 
she sat with her bowed face toward her 
mother. 

“That last day,” Rowena went on, “I 
staggered toward the pond again, but I was 
very weak; and I found myself, as the after- 
noon drew on toward night, facing a fierce, 
hot wind, and after a while I began to be 
choked with smoke. I was partly walking, 
partly creeping right toward a great prairie 
fire. . . . But I knew when a man rode up 
beside me and threw himself from his horse 
that it was Jake Vandemark.” 


OU know the rest. He fought off the 

fire, put me on his horse, and after the 
blaze had been split by his back fire, he took 
me to his house and cared for me. 

“Owen was born that night. And the next 

day, Magnus Thorkelson came to see me, 
after he had been away from home a long 
time working. He came and asked me to 
marry him; asked me as respectfully as if I 
had been a lady. . . And me with that 
poor baby lying there in the bed with me! 
He had been to see us often, playing his fid- 
dle, and talking as much to pa and the boys 
as to me. He never sparked me, as we used 
to call it, and never tried to get familiar with 
me. When he came to me that day I told 
him everything, and we were married. . . 
I think I shall die, now; and I hope to go to 
heaven; and if I do, it will be to Magnus and 
God’s mercy that I shall owe my salvation. 
And now, Virginia, you know the noblest 
thing that Jake ever did . and you 
know, Christina, my side of thestory. . . . I 
couldn’t have rested in my grave if I hadn’t 
toldit . . . Ihave kept in for such a long, 
long time . . and I want you, my little 
girl, to forgive me—forgive me for not being 
as good a mother as I ought; forgive me 
for bringing you into the world at all, 
maybe. . Can you forgive me, Chris- 
tina?” 

Christina knelt by the cot and buried her 
face in the coverlet by her mother’s side. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” she cried. “TI 
haven’t anything to forgive! But you, 
mother, you must tell me before you go that 
you forgive me for all my coldness, and all my 
unloving feelings to you. I didn’t 
know! I didn’t know!” 

“My dear,” answered Rowena, “don’t I 
know that? Kiss me good-by. There’s noth- 
ing but love for you in my heart! They are 
coming for me. Good-by, Virginia! Good-by, 
darling! And send Magnus to me. I want 
him to hold my hand!” 

And thus Rowena passed on. 


VI 


| pegatinar G his noonday luncheon, as he 
was wont to do on occasion, “Our Mr. 
Snell,” of the great law organization of 
Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd, stayed in the 
office one noontime soon after the death of 
Mrs. Thorkelson, that he might have the 
place to himself for some intensive work. He 
delved in the mass of papers on the big flat- 
topped desk, found a brief buried in a book 
which lay opened and face down in the mid- 
dle of the accumulation of dry learning, and, 
continuing his reading of the case on which he 
had been at work months before, began add- 
ing to his list of authorities. Occasionally he 
would take down a volume of reports from a 
shelf, examine it, nod his head in approval 
and add the case to his brief, or shake his 
head in rejection and put the report back on 
the shelf. 

Gradually, however, he grew drowsy, and 
leaned back in his chair and slept, his beloved 
brief on the table under his hand. Christina 
Thorkelson, coming in from her midday meal, 
did not see him back in his corner behind the 
table. 

She sat down at her own desk and be- 
gan studying some notes, so as to renew her 
acquaintance with them before beginning 
their transcription. 

The office was as quiet as a church. 

Mr. Snell was awakened by the opening of 
the outer door. He could detect the fact that 
some rather heavy person was entering. He 
could not see the door from his seat behind 


Thee Invisible Woman 


(Continued from Page 48) 


the pile of books and papers, but Chris- 
tina was in view, and he foaked over toward 
her expecting that she would meet his client 
in her usual way. He saw her lift her eyes 
from the papers, turn pale, and sit gazing at 
something with an air in which contempt, 

disgust and hate were mingled with a frozen 
immobility. Sam Snell rose noiselessly, and 
peeping over saw Mr. Buckner Gowdy look- 
ing at Christina Thorkelson, who was gazing 
back into his eyes in the manner just 
described. 

“Ah, Miss Thorkelson!” said he. “TI just 
called to see Mr. Creede a moment, if he is at 
liberty, please!” 

Miss Thorkelson’s expression altered to 
one of absolute obliviousness of his pres- 
ence—obliviousness coupled with something 
like disgust. She slowly lowered her face so 
as to show to her perplexed visitor that white 
star in her forehead, placed her notes on the 
rack of her typewriter, and began her tran- 
script. Sam Snell was astounded to see the 
great land owner, rancher and banker ap- 
parently reduced to a state of acute embar- 
rassment by this rebuff from a country girl 
occupying the obscure position of a stenog- 
rapher. He hesitated, cleared his throat, 
flushed, half turned to leave the room, when 
Mr. Snell, emerging from his retreat, took 
charge of him and attended to the business 
upon which he had called. After Mr. Gowdy 
had departed, Mr. Snell remained in his own 
office. Presently he heard the rustle of a 
woman’s dress, looked up, and saw Christina 
standing in his door. 

“Come in, Chris,” said he. 


(on stepped in and stood before 
him. “I wouldn’t speak to him, Mr. 
Snell,” said she, “to save my life, to say noth- 
ing of saving my position here!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Snell, and paused. 

“My r mother,” Christina went on, 
her eyes like stars, and her face lifted as if in 
some strange sort of pride, “my poor 
mother lived and died a martyr!” 

“T guess you’re right, Chris,” replied Mr. 
Snell. “The quality of mercy is not supposed 
to be strained; but I don’t blame you for 
straining it a little. As for your job, why, 
he’s no client of this firm. He just comes in 
to save attorney’s fees when he ought to 
send Holbrook or Smythe, by good rights. 
I don’t blame you, Chris, not a bit!” 

The look of pride in Christina’s face came 
from the fact that this was her first op- 
portunity of nailing to the mast her cham- 
pionship of her mother. 

She took advantage now of every occasion 
to talk of her—to the Eastmans, to Miss 
Hanna, to Mr. Snell, the only other person in 
the office with whom she was on terms of 
conversational intimacy, to her father, and 
to Mrs. Vandemark and her husband. She 
began to cultivate her half brother, Owen 
Gowdy, the innocent occasion of all this coil. 
She even began to wonder about her uncle, 
Surajah Fewkes. She knew that his elder 
brother was dead, but she had quite lost trace 
of Surajah. The Fewkes family had repudi- 
ated her mother; but Surajah was only a 
youth then; and he was, after all, her uncle. 
She decided to talk with Owen about him. 

On her first call upon the Owen Gowdy 
family, she found Owen sitting in the small 
parlor of his little cottage out in the real- 
estate-boom suburb, reading by an Argand- 
burner lamp in Sumner’s Alexander Hamilton. 
After an exchange of salutations, Christina 
looked over Owen’s small library. It was a 
long while before she quite understood the 
principle which had controlled in its selection. 
A copy of Shakspere opened of its own accord 
at King John, and showed at the edges of the 
leaves that worn appearance which betrayed 
the fact that Owen read that play incessantly. 
The first few pages of Lear bore similar marks 
of wear. There was also a separately bound 
volume of King John 


WAS long afterward that Christina, 
picking up the play, read that fatal word 
which she had so fo ong ago looked up in the 
dictionary at school, and thus stumbled upon 
Owen’s secret. At first she was merely a 
little surprised at Owen’s devotion to Shak- 
spere, and to such solid reading as that relat- 
ing to Hamilton. As a matter of fact, Owen 


knew only a little more of Shakspere 
than did she; though he was the 
local expert on Hamilton. His se- 
cret was the fact that he found some- 
thing of which he was proud. 
Hamilton was illegitimate. was 
the reckless and forceful hero of King John. 
So was Owen Lovejoy Gowdy! 

His wife was the only person who knew of 
this weakness, as she termed it, of her hus- 
band. To all others he was the deputy clerk 
of the courts who served through all changes 
of administration, because of his competence. 
His fancies often impelled him to take strange 
rambles out over the thousands of acres of 
rich domain of J. Buckner Gowdy. Owen 
made the excuse that he went fishing in the 
little brooks which flowed across Bluegrass 
Manor, or hunted ducks or prairie chickens. 
He never went very near to the great manor 
house. The truth was that Owen was imagin- 
ing what he should do with these possessions 
were he the legitimate heir to them, when 
their present owner should finally pass from 
this life to which he clung so bravely, and 
with such complete apparent unconcern with 
the life problems he had created for Owen, 
Christina and others. 


O THOSE who knew him he sometimes 

seemed to have taken or a sort of strange 
pride—what they called uppishness. Well, it 
was a little trying for one who has been lord 
of Bluegrass Manor, giving commands, dis- 
posing of dozens of tenants, to be obliged to 
obey the orders of the new clerk of the court 
who was a village horse doctor only last year. 
Owen had successfully worked out some very 
— estate matters just before Chris- 
tina had dropped in upon them that evening; 
and his reading of the life of Hamilton had 
not subtracted from his pride of race. He 
was a little humiliated, therefore, by the turn 
given the conversation by Christina after 
she had donned her wraps to depart. 

“Owen,” said she, ‘“‘what has become of 
mother’s brothers?” 

“Well,” said Owen, “I suppose you heard of 
Uncle Celebrate’s death a year or so ago.” 

“Yes,” said Christina, “but where is” —she 
halted at the unaccustomed word—“ where 
is Uncle Surajah?” 

“The last I knew of him,” replied Owen, 
“he was out on the old Upright farm.” 

“Why,” replied Christina, “that’s the 
poor farm, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Owen assented, blushing as if he 
really had had the right to the Gowdy estate, 
“our uncle is a pauper!” 

Christina stood awhile in thought, poking 
at the tip of her shoe with her parasol. 

‘Since mother’s death,” said she, “‘I don’t 
feel toward him quite as I used to—not so 
much like a stranger, you know, Owen. I 
don’t suppose Uncle Surajah was to blame 
for the way—the way they did; and anyhow, 
he’s mother’s brother. I feel guilty because 
we have never given him any thought!” 

“So do I, by George!” said Owen. “T’ll 
tell you what, Chris. Tomorrow is Sunday. 
Let’s you and I go out and see Uncle Surajah. 
Maybe we can do something for him.” 


HE winter was nearing its end, and as 

Christina and Owen drove out to the Up- 
right farm to see their long-misplaced Uncle 
Surajah, they debated at times as to whether 
it would not have been better to use a sleigh. 
But, though the air was wintry, and though 
the ground was hard as iron, those pioneers 
of spring, the blossom buds on the terminal 
limbs of the cottonwoods, were swelling in 
anticipation of their bursting. Christina 
snuggled up to Owen to shield herself from 
the raw south wind; and he smiled down at 
her affectionately. The old relations of 
brother and sister had been renewed. 

When they came to the turn taking them 
into the front yard of the poor farm, they 
found themselves confronted by a high gate. 
It was a queer-looking barrier, with a struc- 
ture like a gallows on the right at each side 
of the gate, a dozen or so feet from the fence. 
The gibbet-like aspect of this astonishing 
erection was heightened by the fact that at 
the end of the cross-arm of the gallows a 
thin rope hung down beside the roadway. 
Owen halted his team and gave the reins to 
his sister; but as he'threw the robes from his 
knees preparatory to getting out, a man came 
running out of the house and called to him. 

“Pull the rope, Owen,” he cried. “ Pull 
the rope at your right hand!” 


(Continued.on Page 53) 
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Golden days of 
sunshine for babies 


who have Lloyds 


hale the sunlit paths of the out- 


door world is the way to health for 


your baby. How important, then, the 


carriage in which your baby rides. Be- 


cause the Lloyd Loom Carriage offers the 
baby every comfort, and you every con- 


venience, and is, in addition, beautiful, 


you will never neglect these priceless 


hours in the sun. 


Li 


Unlike all other baby carriages, it is 
spirally woven of a single, continuous 
strand of finest wicker, into a graceful 
bowl shape, unmarred by seams, corners 
or pieced short ends. 

And, because Lloyd Loom weaving is 
thirty times as fast as hands can weave, 
this lovely carriage can be bought for 
less than fine baby carriages have ever 
before cost. 

Ask to see Lloyd Loom Carriages at 
your dealer’s. You can identify them by 
the name plate on the seat. Lloyd Loom 
Furniture is woven by the same spiral 
method. Mail coupon for our booklet 
and dealer's name. 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Company 


(Herywoop-WakerFiELD Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan 


oyd 









Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 





THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO., Se 
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emorable Lays in a Knight |. 
: 
; 
On school days, on shopping days, on supremely smooth and quiet at any 
Sundays, on all days of the calendar, gait youdrive! No valve-grinding. No 
season in and season out, the Willys) bother with carbon. None of the 
Knight Coupe-Sedan is keeping mothers _ clatter and griefs so often associated t 
young and happy—a family car faithe with ordinary poppet-valves. 
Oup t- 4 an ful to rw trust, and stylish as Fifth Women have utter faith in Willys- 
Avenue! Knight reliability. Owners report 
% This is the car that blazed the trail 50,000 miles and more without once 
away from inconvenient folding seats. having had a mechanic tinker with the 
Doors both front and rear leteverybody engine. And inall the ten years of Willys- 
adi te ahaeataaadi enter and leave without climbing over Knighthistory, noWillys-Knight engine 
seats or feet. A Wilson-builtBody— has been known to wear out! 
with the capacity of a sedan and the There is a definite social distinction in , 
sociability of a coupe—finished in a owning a WillysKnight . . . abiding 1 
beautiful color scheme of blue, black pride in its charm . . . everlasting satis- ' 
and nickel. faction in its performance. The greater : 
As fine as it looks, it is yet finer inter- the mileage you drive the more you | 
nally. The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve enjoy the driving—and the more value | 
engine is famous around the world as __ you attach to the car. Try a Knight , 
the engine that improves with use— __ on the road today! : 
Willys-Knight Models: 2-pass. Roadster $1175, 5-pass. Touring $1195, 7-pass. Touring | 

$1325, 5-pass. Sedan $1695, (De Luxe $1895), 7-pass. Sedan $1995; all prices 
.0.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. | 
' Wittys-Over.anpb, Inc., Totepo, On10 «36+ ~=Wittys-Overtanp Sates Co. Lrp., Toronto, CANADA | 
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Owen reached out and pulled down on the 
rope. The gate, with a low, grinding sound, 
moved back along the track, and the way 
was open. The horses, seeing the entrance 
clear, walked through with their load. The 
wheels pressed down a yielding platform 
between the gate posts, in which was heard 
the moving of machinery as the equipage 
passed through, and when they looked back 
the gate was sliding shut 
again. “Pretty slick, 
ain’t it?” asked Lon. 

“ Mighty slick ona cold 
day like this,” assented 
Owen. “Who stuck the 
county for that contrap- 
tion?” 

“Comin’ in to warm 
up?” said he by way of 
invitation. “T’ll tell you 
all about it.” 

‘*Christina,’’ said 
Owen, “this is the super- 
intendent of this institu- 
tion, Mr. Alonzo Upright. 
My sister, Miss Thorkel- 
son, Lon. We came out 
here to see someone you 
have here—with you. I 
mean my mother’s 
brether, Surajah 
Fewkes.” 


“CURE!” said Mr. Up- 

right. ‘‘He’s back 
in the shop with old Cap 
Wilkins,” said Lon. 
“Come on back there, 
both of you.” 


Panay eran "8) 





“Had the pleasure of knowin’ who Mr, 
Gowdy was before,”’ said he. 

“When you git through your visit,’ said 
Lon, “come into the office with Mr. Gowdy. 
We may be able to interest him in our project, 
eh, Uncle Surajer? See you later.” 

Something—Owen thought it was the ob- 
scure reference to a project—thawed magi- 
cally the ice with which the old man had 
seemed at first to refrig- 
erate the greeting of his 
nephew. He gave the 
young man his wrinkled 
old bird’s claw with a 
slight air of condescen- 
sion, to be sure—and 
shook Owen’s hand heart- 
ily. “Glad to git reely 
acquainted with yeh,” 
said he. “And you, 
young lady, I take it kind 
fer yeh to come to see 
yer old uncle—I take it 
right kind! How you 
young folks do grow up!” 

“I’m ashamed not to 
have come to you be- 
fore,” said Christina. 
“But I couldn’t wait any 
longer. We’ve been 
thinking that since 
mother died, you’re the 
only relative on her side 
left to us ——” 


‘s E AN’ my girl 

Eliza,’ corrected 
Uncle Surajah. “TI call 
her Lyde for short.” 





The shop was an out- 
building littered with 
cream separators, incubators and other odds 
and ends of farm machinery. Lon Upright 
approached the two old men at the work- 
bench with an air of open good-fellowship. 

“Hello, Uncle Surajer!” said he. “You 
an’ the captain fightin’ over your old battles 
as usual?” 

“T claim,” said the old man whom Chris- 
tina at once knew to be her uncle, “even if 
what he claims on his soldier record is jes’ 
as he says it is, that we that opened up this 
here country, an’ tangled with blizzards an’ 
cyclones an’ Injuns, done as much, an’ I 
claim a darned sight more than the soldiers 
in the war.” 

“The record I claim!” repeated Captain 
Wilkins, “‘I claim! W’y, if ol’ Colonel Wise 
was alive I’d show yeh! I’d have a record 
that would give me a pension f’r savin’ the 
Union!” 

“What kind of a country’d yeh’ve had to 
save if it hadn’t be’n f’r us pioneers? I ask 
yeh that, cap! We’re the ones that drored 
the furrers that you fellers was took from 
to go to the war—an’ most of that was a 
peckneck compared with what I’ve gone 
through!” 


CLE SURAJAH wasa slender old man, 
stooped and wrinkled, his bleached hair 
hanging down over his collar, and his un- 
kempt beard growing in sparse locks which 
curved rather than curled from under his 
jaws and concealed his lack of neckwear. It 
was stained with tobacco from a short pipe 
from which his vigorous gestures spilled 
ashes. His face was covered with patches 
which appeared to be overgrown freckles. 
His hands were clawlike, and armed with 
long nails much in need of attention. He had 
the eyes of a fanatic, Christina thought; but 
perhaps this was because of his earnestness 
in the argument in which he was engaged. 
“Le’s adjourn the joint debate,” said 
Lon Upright. ‘You never can settle it any- 
way. Here’s a couple of ple who’ve 
got some private business with you, Uncle 
Surajer.” 

“T’m Christina Thorkelson, uncle,” said 
Christina. She advanced and put her arm 
about his shrunken shoulders. ‘And this is 
Owen Gowdy.” 

Uncle Surajah looked into her eyes, and 
smiled a faint equivocal smile. He turned to 
Owen with a very dignified gesture of recogni- 


” 


tion. Then he lighted his pipe, took a few 
whiffs, knocked the ashes from it and slipped 
it into an outer pocket of his coat. 


“Where is Eliza?” 
asked Owen. 

“Wal, ye see,”’ said the old man, “my posi- 
tion here with Lon don’t bring in much 
cash—the cash returns are small, I may say, 
an’ pendin’ my gittin’ on my feet in money 
matters, Lyde’s workin’ out—workin’ out, 
so to speak. But we keep track of each 
other,” explained Uncle Surajah as if anxious 
to be understood. “It hain’t be’n six months 
sence I got a postal card from her where 
she’s workin’ in a high-toned restaurant in 
Webster City. My father’s family was keer- 
less about losin’ each other. I s’pose I’ve got 
several brothers an’ sisters livin’ if they hain’t 
died—they was bound out as we kind of mi- 
grated from the coal mines of Indianny to the 
Mississippi River, and was scattered, as a 
body might say, from hell to breakfast that 
way; an’ by the time I’d growed up we'd jest 
nat’rally lost their addresses.” 

Christina’s sense of duty to her mother 
might not have carried her on to the actual 
attempt to rescue her uncle from the poor- 
house after this revelatory speech—revealing 
and revolting. What sort of people: could 
these have been by whom her mother had 
been rejected? Was it worth while to make 
any attempt to treat as an uncle this de- 
crepit wastrel of the great migration of the 
peoples? And yet, there was something ap- 
pealing and pathetic in him—a sort of inno- 
cence, like that of a savage! But Owen went 
on with their overtures. 

“We thought,” said he, “that we ought to 
get you out of this place, Uncle Surajah!” 

“Take me away? Not none!” protested 
Uncle Surajah. “This is my place of busi- 
ness; an’ here I’m goin’ to stay—f’r a while 
anyway. When I léave here I want to be 
fixed so I kin hev a house of my own, and 
some servants and a kerridge. I figger I c’n 
do that in about a year now.” 


“ HOPE so,” said Christina softly. “But 
how?” : 

“That’s what Lon wanted me to talk to 
you about, Owen,” said Uncle Surajah. “It’s 
the fartn gate invention.” 

‘Send for Lon,”’ said Owen. “We seem to 
be stopped in our tracks, Chris, unless he can 
help us out.” 

Instead of sending for Mr. Upright they 
all went to his office, a little room which had 
been used for a similar purpose when it was 
the center of Monterey County politics. Lon 
immediately began discussing the merits of 
the Fewkes Farm Gate as a money-making 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right safeguards—it is neglect that does the damage 


“ Dozens of times a day - 
a house- keeper has to 
wash and dry her hands 


yes hands are all floury and buttery 
—when the telephone rings! You’re 
in the midst of cleaning —when the baby 
falls and bumps her head! You're picking 
over berries—and the postman arrives 
with a special delivery to be signed for! 


How many dozen times a day a house- 
keeper has to wash and dry her hands! 


The human skin will stand more wear 
and tear than any man-made covering 
could do. But in spite of your skin’s 
marvelous resiliency —there are limits to 
its ability to endure and show no sign. 


Unless counteracted, this continual 
washing of the hands dries out the natural 
oil of the skin, so that it breaks and cracks, 
grows rough and hard, and loses the 
smoothnessand softness thatare its beauty. 


Can a housekeeper ever hope to 
have lovely hands? 


Is there anything that will overcome this 
wear and tear on a housekeeper’s hands ? 


There is! 


A preparation is now made especially 
for this purpose, and is being used by 
thousands of women with delight and 
gratitude because of the wonderful con- 








dition in which it keeps their hands as 
they go about their household tasks. 

This new skin preparation is Jergens 
Lotion, a product containing benzoin 
and almond, two of the most healing 
skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine 
from time immemorial because of its pe- 
culiar effect in healing the skin. Almond 
softens and whitens. 


A clouded, silvery liquid 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, 
together with other healing ingredients, 
form a clouded, silvery liquid—delicious- 
ly fragrant— which overcomes almost 
at once any chapping, dryness or irrita- 
tion of the skin. It leaves not a trace 
of disagreeable stickiness. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have 
had your hands in water, and see how soft 
and white it will keep your hands in spite 
of their being constantly used. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents 
at any drug store or toilet goods count- 
er. Get two bottles at a time—keep one 
on the bath-room shelf to use for your 
face—keep another above the kitchen 
sink, so that it will be convenient when 
you are using your hands for housework! 


Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and 
get a trial bottle— FREE! 


















Name 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
pring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me FREE a trial bottle of Jergens Lotion and the 


booklet, “ Skin Care’. 


406 S 




















City 


z Stare_ a.’ 












If you live in Coniede wad to The Andrew Jergens Co., 





Limited, 406 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 












Now- oats cook 
in to4 minutes 





Quick Quaker 


makes oats the quickest breakfast 


There is a new Quaker Oats which takes less cooking time than 
coffee. And scarcely more than simple toasted bread. 

We perfected them for busy wives and mothers, who, because 
of limited time, might serve oats too seldom. 

They are called Quick Quaker. And they bring you the luscious, 
hot breakfasts every active family needs, without bother or delay. 
* %* * 

Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. The grains 
are cut before flaking, rolled very thin and partly cooked. And these 
small flakes cook more quickly. That is the only difference. 

All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is there—the flavor that comes 
from selected grains only—plus the good of hot breakfasts, quickly. 
* * * 

Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker or regu- 
lar Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. Look for the picture 
of the Quaker on the package. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt 


2. cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 1% cups milk or water 
1% cups molasses 1 egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, 
egg and liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, 
let stand 10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven 
(350 degrees). 





Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 14% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 








Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


TWO KINDS NOW AT YOUR GROCER 
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agency. Owen had had enough experience in 
the realm of speculation to recognize in the 
superintendent the symptoms of the disease 
which had been for several years running its 
devastating course over the whole world, the 
mania of speculative fortune hunting. 

“Never mind about Uncle Surajer,” he 
repeated. “Le’s look into this scheme of 
promotin’ the gate. It’s a great invention. 
There’s a table of the farms in the various 
states; and every one of ’em’s got at least 
one gate that makes you git out and open it 
when you drive through. If you’re drivin’ 
alone and your horses won’t stand without 
hitchin’ you’re in a fix twice on every trip. 
There’s no one thing that makes folks more 
useless trouble than the old-fashioned farm 
gate.” 

“What we want,” interrupted Uncle 
Surajah, “is capital. We’ve got the patent 
allowed by the Gov’ment; but we got some 
lawyers’ fees to pay, an’ the last payment at 
the Patent Office. Give us this capital ——” 


ND this ain’t the last of your uncle’s 

inventions, either,” Lon broke in. “I 

tell you, Owen, here’s something we can make 

money out of—money for him and money for 

all of us. It’s better than real estate; and see 

the fortunes so many are makin’ in town 
lots.” 

It dawned upon Owen’s mind that the 
great farm gate might be made the means by 
which Uncle Surajah could be set free from 
his willing subjection to immurement in the 
County House; and that was the object to 
the accomplishment of which they had set 
their minds. He refused absolutely to con- 
sider removal to the Thorkelson farm. In 
fact he refused to discuss anything but cap- 
ital. Capital, to Uncle Surajah’s mind, con- 
sisted in the small amount of money which 
would allow them to receive their patent 
from the Patent Office, to pay Henderson 
L. Burns some small fees, and to cover the 
expense of the organization of the corpora- 
tion to be called ‘‘The Fewkes Farm Gate 
Company.” 

As for Mr. Upright, he was sure that if 
once they could get their patent he could 
begin to make sales out of the county rights. 
He had already agreed with Uncle Surajah as 
to the division of the stock; for Lon, having 
advanced the original fees of the Patent Office 
and paid for the drawings, was already deep 
in the ownership of the great invention; be- 
sides, he had got the board of supervisors to 
build the working model outside, and felt 
that he was logically to be credited with this 
outlay, which was really the largest item of 
his claim. 

“T figger,” said Uncle Surajah, “that 
Owen is entitled like Lon an’ me to a thou- 
sand dollars in stock f’r every dollar he 
puts in.” 

“T have a little money,” said Christina. 

“No,” said Owen. ‘We won’t rob little 
girls of their chocolates.” 


“¥ THINK,” said Christina after making a 
mouth at him for this, “that I can get 
Mr. Snell to draw up the papers for me.” 

“T wish you could,” said Uncle Surajah. 
‘“‘He’s got the name o’ bein’ a leetle sounder 
lawyer than H. L. Burns—an’ beside, H. L. 
says he hain’t no time to bother with us any 
more. He’ll see the day he’ll wish he’d took 
sheers with us as I offered him.” 

The time did come when Mr. Burns would 
have agreed with this statement. 

“Make it clear to Mr. Snell,” said Uncle 
Surajah, “that I’ve got to be president of 
this here company; an’ I won’t part with 
control of the stock. Many a man has been 
chiseled out of a fortun’ by losin’ control.” 

“You know we agreed we’d divide the 
stock even,”’ said Lon. 

““That’s what I mean by control,”’ assev- 
erated Uncle Surajah. 

“Wal,” Lon went on, “if Owen gits stock 
for what he puts in—an’ we ought to give 
Christina something for what she gits Snell 
to do——” 

“A thousand dollars they both gits f’r 
every dollar they saves us or gives us,” said 
Uncle Surajah grandiloquently. 

“Then we won’t either of us have half,” 
suggested Lon. “Are you willin’ to have 
control with their stock added to yourn?” 


““Ye-es,” said Uncle Surajah, with the 
air of a man coming to an epoch-making 
decision. ‘I calc’late that would be safe. 
I guess that’s all right, Christina and Owen, 
hain’t it?” 

They were rather thoughtful as they drove 
home; and Christina was a little sad at find- 
ing her Uncle Surajah, as she put it, quite 
such a total loss. 

“All right, Owen,”’ said she at the end of 
their talk, “T’ll stay with you. I’m a little 
ashamed because I was tempted to go back 
on the funny oldchap. Afterall, he’s mother’s 
brother, isn’t he? I’ll bet he was a nice little 
boy to play with.” 


VII 


Bee matters with which we are acquainted 
relating to the girl who went into the 
offices of Creede, Silverthorn & Boyd, made 
no great ripple in the life of that highly am- 
bitious municipality, Monterey, nor in that 
of the county. Some thirty or forty thou- 
sand people went on with their daily lives, 
most of them quite oblivious of the fact that 
there was such a person in the world as 
Christina Thorkelson. Mr. Silverthorn be- 
gan to show signs of dissatisfaction if anyone 
but Miss Thorkelson took his dictation; for 
he was prone to break loose in rapid freshets 
of speech which were too difficult for any 
fingers save the uncannily skillful ones of 
Christina. 

She took Mr. Creede’s work, too, as a 
rule; and to him she was merely a little 
country girl with relatives who might some- 
time be useful to him. Besides which she 
was a cracking good stenographer. For this 
efficiency Mr. Creede gave her little credit. 
He expected his employes to give good 
service. Yet, Christina felt in his attitude 
toward her—so friendly was it—much more 
of the human touch than she found in his 
partners. She learned after a while, how- 
ever, that he was quite as approachable by 
the drayman who brought in his consign- 
ments of law books. It was his way—a part 
of his nature. He felt as he behaved. 

As for Mr. Silverthorn, he was in love with 
the daughter of the general solicitor of the 
line, who lived in Chicago, and was oblivious 
to most other people. Sam Snell said that he 
hoped the wedding would end the agony 
soon, as this sojourn in dreamland was 
making a wreck of the finest legal mind in the 
Midwest. 


nN FOR Mr. J. Earl Boyd, Christina often 
wondered just what were his real func- 
tions in the great law firm. She never did any 
work for him. Mr. Creede and Mr. Boyd 
were often in consultation, and Miss Hanna 
would sometimes be kept busy in the Boyd 
office for a whole day, but Sam was openly 
contemptuous of Mr. Boyd’s legal knowl- 
edge, and nicknamed him “Old Necessity,” 
relying on the hearer’s ability to recall the 
fact that necessity knows no law. But, as 
Sam Snell said to Christina, anyone who 
thought him a deadhead in this firm had 
another think coming. 

“On any proper occasion,” said Sam,“ he’s 
as soft-handed a wire-puller as you'll find in a 
long summer day’s drive; and he’s a wiz in 
money-making. If N. V. were running this 
firm alone it would be as it was before J. 
Earl came in—always trembling on the 
verge of bankruptcy, no matter how much it 
took in. Money-making ain’t a matter of 
brains. Some darned fools have it, and once 
in a while you'll find a man of ability that 
possesses it. N. V. is a financial idiot. J. 
Earl is a genius at money-making. I take 
my hat off to him as a collector of the coin of 
the realm, Chris.’ 

Mr. Burns was regarded as a sort of a pen- 
sioner of Mr. Creede’s. His department, 
however, was not unimportant. He had 
control of the land interests of the road, paid 
taxes, collected rents, made sales, examined 
abstracts of title, and had so many ac- 
quaintances all along the line that he was 
occasionally very useful in the trial jury cases. 
Mr. Burns used to ignore Christina for weeks 
at atime; and then make up for it by talking 
to her for an hour about the old times when 
he and her father were fellow pioneers. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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Being a closer student of beauty than yd 
most women—isn’t it natural to con- Nal 
sider an actress as a connoisseur of 


beauty accessories—of powder puffs? 
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fates are Fortunes! 


The searching glare of the spotlight demands a skin 


of naturally flawless texture. 







The actress who would keep hers thus, despite late, 
weary hours and the daily irritation of make-up, must 
have faith in her array of powder puffs. | 











That is why in dressing room and boudoir; for pro- 
fessional as well as for daintier, more personal use— 
hundreds of stars prefer Gainsborough Powder Puffs. 


These puffs spread powder evenly and naturally. 
They are softer than the most sensitive skin. From 
the moment you begin to use one you will understand 
why —“Each Soft Caress adds Loveliness.” 


insborough 
POWDER PUFF 





A Daintier Puff— 


Packed attractively in its sanitary, 
dust-proof container—it comes to 
you untouched by human hands. 


Made of rich velvety velour—or 
soft lamb’s wool—in all sizes to 
suit your needs. Prices 10c to 75c. 
At the Better Stores. 


THE WESTERN CO. 
Chicago © New York 
Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto 













































Why Child Can 







Have Beautiful Hair 


How to Keep Children’s Hair Soft 
and Silky, Bright, Fresh Look- 
ing, and Luxuriant. 


OU see children with beautiful hair 
everywhere today. 

Beautiful hair is no longer a matter of 
luck. 

Any child can have beautiful hair. 

The beauty of a child’s hair depends 
almost entirely upon the way you sham- 
poo it. Proper shampooing is what brings 
out all the real life and lustre, all the nat- 
ural wave and color and makes 
it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When a child’s hair is dry, 
dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the 
touch, it is because the hair 
has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When the hair has been 
shampooed properly, and is 
thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, 
delightfully fresh-looking, soft 
and silky. 

While children’s hair must 
have frequent and regular washing to keep 
it beautiful, fine young hair and tender 
scalps cannot stand the harsh effect of 
free alkali which is common in ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
pene product brings out all the real 

eauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
jure. It does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair.look, just 
follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Muisified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
through Ee hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 





abundance of rich, creamy lather. This Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You will notice the difference in the 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water, and even while wet, 
will feel loose, fluffy, and light to the touch. 


Rinse the Hair 
Thoroughly 


‘THis is very important. 
After the final washing, 
the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water. 

When you have rinsed the 
hair thoroughly, squeeze it as 
dry as you can, and finish by 
rubbingit witha towel,shaking 
it and fluffing it until it is dry. 
Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo 
you will find the hair will dry 
quickly and evenly and have the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. If you want your child 
to always be remembered for its beautiful, 
well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-look- 
ing and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage 
—and it will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. 

A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Mulsifiec 
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Mr. Snell never for a moment allowed him- 
self to betray the fact, but he was restive 
under what he felt a slight in not having been 
given a full partnership long since. There 
was no doubt as to his ability as a lawyer; 
but it was that sort of ability which finds 
recognition in special employments and 
chief-clerkships, rather than in partnerships 
in great firms. He was short, squat and un- 
impressive, with a large head, a short mus- 
tache of no particular color, prominent eyes 
made owlish by thick glasses, an insatiable 
appetite for all sorts of reading, and a sense 
of humor which expressed itself in quotations 
from the poets and in a choice selection of 
limericks. He was contemptuous of the pre- 
liminary initial in Mr. Boyd’s name, and 
when that gentleman was not Old Necessity, 
he was in Mr. Snell’s conversation called 
“Jearl.” 

In a difficult case Mr. Creede relied on no 
man’s brief as upon that of Sam Snell; but 
the idea of making him a partner never once 
occurred to him. Snell, he said, had no 
brains except in his head. A railroad lawyer 
needed them in his fingers and toes, like a 
frog. Sam had never quite grown up; in 
spite of the fact that he had a nice wife and 
two growing boys who were probably—when 
their father could find time to take a ramble 
with them—the happiest kids in Monterey. 
Sam was essentially a kid. 


HRISTINA gradually found that she 

looked upon Mr. Snell, whom she called 
Sam, quite in the light of an intellectual 
playfellow. He was the shock-absorber for 
her in her new field of labor. It was from his 
running commentary on things in general that 
Christina obtained a gradual insight into the 
affairs, as great as those the handling of which 
has given to kings and autocrats undying 
fame, which made up the daily routine of 
business in the office of Creede, Silverthorn & 
Boyd. She grew to understand why it was 
that Mr. Creede ceased to hold his conferences 
with such men as Hubbard, of Cedar Rapids, 
and Blythe, of Burlington, in the Orleans 
Hotel at Spirit Lake, and adopted the 
Auditorium Hotel in Chicago as a place of 
rendezvous with them and with senators, 
governors, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and candidates for these high 
places. She came to see in a limited way the 
significance of such names as Senator Wil- 
liam B. Allison, and John H. Gear, and 
statesmen like Jonathan P. Dolliver, D. B. 
Henderson, W. P. Hepburn, George D. Per- 
kins, Robert G. Cousins, Tom Updegraff, and 
their safe and sane fellows; and demagogues, 
as they always thought of them in “the 
office,” like James B. Weaver, Walt Butler, 
Fred White, Horace Boies, Jerry Simpson of 
Kansas, and Tom Watson of Georgia. 

Sam Snell entered into the organization of 
the Fewkes Farm Gate Corporation with all 
the zest which he would have shown in any 
new game for his boys. 


“CO YOU’RE going to be a stockholder, 

Chris,” said he. “‘ Fine business! When 
your children are engaged in playing with 
diamond marbles on the tesselated floor, let 
me comeandlookon! But remember, these 
things don’t often hold gas; and when they 
do they are prone to blow up. Don’t say I 
never warned you, Chris!” 

““Of course it won’t amount to anything,” 
said Owen Gowdy, who was in the confer- 
ence. “But if it gives Uncle Surajah some- 
thing to comfort him and takes him off the 
list out at the Upright Farm, Christina and 
I will be satisfied.” 

“You can’t tell,” said Mr. Snell. “It isa 
common saying that knowledge is power; 
but ‘who hath duly considered or set forth 
the power of ignorance’? This county-right 
scheme of Lon Upright’s hath an ancient and 
fishlike smell, but see how ignorance falls for 
the gold-brick game in spite of the good 
paper and ink that have been consumed in 
exposing it. Any well-informed grafter would 
laugh at Lon’s scheme—but his confidence in 
it may make it go. Lon’s no fool when it 
comes to human nature and its weaknesses.” 

“T don’t think you are quite just to that 
gate, Sam,” protested Christina. ‘You 
ought to see it slide open, and then shut 
itself.” 


“We can’t expect to make any great suc- 
cess of anything now,” went on Owen, re- 
suming the discussion, ‘The fact is, we are 
right in the midst of a financial panic.” 

“Hush!” cried Sam. “That’s heresy. 
Owen, don’t for mercy's sake give Lon Up- 
right this habitual soliloquy of yours on the 
financial depression and Alexander Hamilton. 
You might ruin the whole scheme. Lon has 
exactly the right proportion of ignorance to 
energy for this occasion. The ideal igno- 
ramus!” 

This little enterprise was, of course, too 
small a thing for the attention of Mr. Creede. 
They were astonished, therefore, when the 
senior member of the firm began joining 
their conferences. He remembered Uncle 
Surajah well, he said; and he had been hear- 
ing of the Fewkes Farm Gate for decades. 
Wouldn’t they tell him about it? 


HEY did. Christina was greatly elated 

when Mr. Creede gave the whole scheme 
his approval. He was especially desirous, 
apparently, of showing his sympathy with 
Owen Gowdy. One day when Christina was 
called into his office to take dictation he 
spoke to her of the matter. 

“T wonder,” said he, “if there is any 
chance for me to get in on this Farm Gate 
scheme. I’ve got a little money—not much. 
How are you dividing the stock, Christina?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you think well of it, Mr. 
Creede!” exclaimed the girl, her eyes bright 
with joy at hearing the company referred to, 
and especially by Mr. Creede, in any terms 
but those of ridicule. “I can’t tell you any 
of the things you want to know, but if you 
would talk to Owen Gowdy, now i 

“T never thought of that,” was Mr. 
Creede’s remark, which certainly lacked 
candor. ‘Why can’t you call him on the 
telephone and ask him when I can see 
him?” 

“He'll come right over, 
“T’ll make him come.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Creede to Owen, 
when that gentleman entered the office, “I 
realize that your patent-right company is 
no sure money-maker. In fact it is highly 
speculative. But I like to take the long end 
of the bet sometimes; and Christina said 
that she thought you’d be willing to let me 
have some stock. What’s it selling for? 
I can go as high as a thousand dollars, if 
the odds are right.” 

“Well,” said Owen, “this is a surprise, 
N. V.; Uncle Surajah will be highly tickled 
to have you show so much confidence in it, 
and Lon Upright will go through the roof at 
the idea of being able to say to the prospec- 
tive purchasers that N. V. Creede is in the 
company. But Uncle Surajah will forbid 
giving away his control. He and Christina 
and I must have control or Uncle Surajah 
will have conniptions.” 

“T wouldn’t take control if you begged 
me,” said Mr. Creede. “What I want to 
know is, what are the odds, and when do you 
want my check, Owen? I’ve always wanted 
to help you out when the time might come; 
and this may come to something. You never 
can tell.” 

He went into the office of Mr. Boyd that 
evening and found his partner studying the 
literature of the new horseless carriage. 





” 


said Christina. 


“TYUSY with wheels as usual, I see,’ said 

he, ‘‘and I hope you’re in good humor. 
I’ve just invested five hundred dollars in 
Owen Gowdy.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Mr. Boyd. “You 
know I am not as crazy about the Gowdy 
estate as you are.” 

For half an hour Mr. Creede and his part- 
ner were in close consultation. Sometimes 
the low and gentle laugh of the younger man 
could be heard in the general office outside, 
and occasionally Mr. Creede’s more hearty 
cachinnation indicated that he was laughing 
at something—which he was. He was laugh- 
ing at himself. Nobody was more amused at 
the amusing aspects of his actions than N. V. 
in person. Finally there came a silence. 
J. Earl Boyd was thinking the matter 
over. “All I’ve done this for,” explained 
Mr. Creede, “is to make Owen a client of ours. 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Bodies which carry the emblem—Body by Fisher—are generally 
recognized as marking the highest development of artistic, 
structural and service standards. As a consequence, it is also 
conceded that a car not equipped witha Fisher Body cannot truly 
be said to givethe utmost in beauty, comfort, long life and value. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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eee ee ; To the woman at the wheel of a Ford car, 
Ge f ting f he Mos f every road seems straight and smooth; hills 


melt away and rough places are easy. This 
Out of 


is because of carefree confidence in its re- 
sponsive, sure performance. Whena woman 
iD very Da yy hesitates to manage a heavy car; when she 
needs an extra one for personal or family use, 
or when her means forbid the drain of high upkeep cost, she should 
have the easily handled, easily parked, reliable service of a Ford. She 
finds, also, that comfort and perfection of motor have not run away 
with cost and she can make unlimited use of her car without anxiety 
of care or upkeep. | 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
TUDOR SEDAN, $590 + FORDOR SEDAN, $685 + = COUPE, $525 . (Alll prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 
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He’ll be secretary of the company, and have 
legal matters in his charge.” - 

“No chance for the Farm Gate Compan 
to make any money, is there?” queried Boyd. 

“Not the slightest,” said Creede. “It’s 
pure wildcat and moonshine.” 

“T’m not so sure,” 
said Boyd, “that old 
man Gowdy won’t 
outlive all of us.” 

“His expectancy 
is all against that,” 
said Mr. Creede; 
‘‘but you never can 
tell. But that’s a == 
part of the risk. I 
guess he’ll die sometime—and the sums in- 
volved run into the millions.” 

“‘T wish we could get in on the estate side,”’ 
Boyd said. “Who is next of kin, or heir?” 

“‘Some relatives in Kentucky. I’ve got all 
that in the files. They’re well-to-do. They 
could pay something nice in fees; but some 
Kentucky brethren of the bar will be sure 
to handle that side of it—or Holbrook & 
Smythe. They do the Gowdy business.” 

“He may have made a will,” said Boyd. 


“T-ON’T think so,” said Mr. Creede. “He 

seems to shrink from it; and has said 

over and over that he doesn’t care what be- 

comes of the property when he’s through with 

it. But that, again, is a part of the risk.” 

“Does Owen suspect that he has any right 
to inherit?” asked Boyd. 

“No,” said Creede, “and neither does 
anyone else. I happen to have been collect- 
ing the evidence on that for some length of 
period. We can make any kind of deal with 
Owen when the old man winks out that we 
feel is ethical. For my part I feel that Owen’s 
side of the case will be the one with the 
money in it for the lawyers. Owen will be 
willing to divide. The others would pay just 
fees. I like division in such cases better 
than addition.” 

“How about your evidence?” asked Boyd. 

“T can make a case by which we ought to 
win against any outsider in the nisi prius 
court or the supreme courts, where of course 
it will finally go. It’s not free from doubt, 
but I am on track of additional bits of proof 
all the time. It’s worth betting on, Earl.” 

“Silverthorn won’t like it,” suggested 
Boyd. “I’m willing to go along; but Oliver 
won’t think it ethical.” 

“Hum,” assented Creede. “I suppose 
not. When I told him that I wanted the 
Thorkelson girl to come in so as to give us a 
little pull on Owen, he seemed to feel a little 
off on the method employed. Fortunately, 
she’s not only brought Owen into the office, 
but she’s turned out the best stenographer in 
the city. Dang it! Oliver shows signs of 
being too strait-laced. Has he ever said any- 
thing to you about his ambition to go on the 
bench? He’s got the judge bug—and as a 
matter of fact, fine lawyer that he is, I some- 
times think the bench is the. best place for 
him. What do you think?” 

“With a good young lawyer here,” said 
Boyd, “and Sam Snell doing as well as he has, 
I for one would rather have Oliver out of the 
firm. I never would have mentioned it, 
but ——” 

“Well,” said Creede, “we can put him on 
the bench in two years from now when Stan- 
ley’s term expires. We’ll have that in mind; 
and I’ll talk to Oliver about his elevation. 
And how about this investment in Owen 
Gowdy?” 

“T think it’s the wildest thing I ever went 
into; but I’ll take half of it, N. V. Only 
next time, let me know beforehand. And 
let’s not take Silverthorn into this. If he 
leaves the firm we need never tell him; if he 
doesn’t, it’s a small matter anyhow.” 

Mr. Creede walked out smiling. Christina 
Thorkelson wondered what amusing thing 
had taken place in Mr. Boyd’s office. Iowa’s 
affairs were swayed for ten years by the 
amusing matters discussed in this brief inter- 
view between two of her rulers. 


VIII 


’ 


CLE JAKE VANDEMARK objected 

to the modern agony, as he called it, of 
giving names to farms; and when his grand- 
daughter Gertrude came home from school 








and christened Vandemark’s Folly Farm— 
or Hell Slew Farm as the old settlers called 
it—‘‘Rondout Levels,” he condemned the 
act as dumbed foolishness. His friend, Mag- 
nus Thorkelson, however, welcomed the new 
fashion, which was a very old one indeed for 
our Scandinavian 
immigrants. Heand 
his wife had adopt- 
ed the name of 
“Qualeholt” for 
their half-section of 
black land; and he 
never saw the name 
on his letterhead 
without thinking of 
the day when Rowena and he had decided 
upon it as a means of keeping in memory the 
family of his mother, Thora Quale. He 
liked to write from Qualeholt to his relatives 
in Norway. 


ITH the death of Rowena and the 

coming to the farm of Van’s young wife, 
Esther, who had been Esther McConkey, life 
at Qualeholt gradually took on a new as- 
pect. Esther’s father was Henry McConkey, 
brother of Fremont McConkey, the editor of 
the Journal; Henry was also son-in-law to 
Jacobus Teunis Vandemark and his wife, 
Virginia Royall Vandemark. Virginia was 
sister to that dead wife of J. Buckner Gowdy 
whose body was left in the burying ground at 
Dubuque, away back in the fifties when the 
old settlers were streaming into Monterey 
County. The old feeling of something like a 
feud between old Buck Gowdy on the one 
side, and on the other Vandemark, who had 
once fought Gowdy for the privilege of 
saving Virginia from a blizzard, and Magnus 
Thorkelson, who had hunted Gowdy with a 
shotgun as Rowena lay in the Vandemark 
cabin with the illegitimate Owen by her side, 
had passed into a tradition. The enmity had 
ceased to be a powerful sentiment in any of 
the parties. Mr. Gowdy had always ignored 
it as beneath his notice, save when, in such 
moments as we have noteg, he protested 
against the fable that he had procured the 
putting of Magnus under bonds to keep the 
peace. 

As time passed, Gowdy assumed more and 
more the status of a lord or baron, so much 
engrossed by great affairs as to be quite re- 
moved from the purview of those who made 
up the mass of the people. His great land- 
holdings began two or three miles from 
Qualeholt; but it was half a day’s drive from 
their barbed-wire border to the great build- 
ings where he lived, or to the growing village 
down in the valley near it. Magnus and 
Jacob had long since ceased actively to hate 
him. He was something above—or below— 
their sphere of action, like the core of a vol- 
cano, the weather or the changes of the 
moon. Alien were he and his affairs also to 
the people who gave the new aspect to life at 
Qualeholt—for it soon took on a new phase. 


OMEN began coming to Qualeholt. 

When Julia, the wife of his son Sher- 
man, made her first visit after Rowena’s 
death, Magnus could not endure it. It seemed 
as if he ought to denounce her to her face for 
having made only that one call on her mother- 
in-law just after her marriage to Sherman. 
So after making some obscure apology, he 
hitched up to his buggy and drove aimlessly 
away. The entrance of a neighbor’s wife or 
daughter into the house disturbed him deeply. 
He felt a disloyalty to Rowena in his invita- 
tion to them to cross that threshold. He re- 
jected all who had felt too good to come when 
Rowena was alive; yet calm reason told him 
they were not really to blame. It was to false 
standards, he concluded, that the tragedy 
was due. But when Julia made her first visit 
to Qualeholt, he very gently refused to re- 
main in the house, for all that. 

Christina resumed her practice of going 
out to her home on Saturday evenings, and 
Miss Hanna formed the habit of accompany- 
ing her. This did not disturb Magnus; and 
he liked to have Carrie Hanna listen to his 
discussions of the baneful power wielded by 
Mr. Creede and his machine over the state. 
Miss Hanna was there when Christina finally 
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When One Mother Says to Another— 


“My Baby Gets the Best” 


The druggist knows they mean Johnson’s Baby 
Powder. He understands this because Johnson’s has 
been first choice with physicians and nurses for three 
generations— because more mothers use Johnson’s 
than any other baby powder. 


The reason is that mothers know it to be good. The 
very fact that it is prepared in the Johnson & Johnson 
Red Cross Laboratories assures them that it is pure 
and beneficial. All over the world, hundreds of 
thousands of mothers agree that “Best for Baby—Best 
for You” is certainly true of Johnson’s. 


During the summer months, many thousands of 
mothers found that each tin of Johnson’s is filled 
with baby comfort—and they mean to keep on using 
Johnson’s through the fall and winter. 


After baby’s bath a generous sprinkling of Johnson’s 
will cool and dry the tender skin, prevent chafing and 
chapping, and result in restful sleep. It allays itching, 
relieves rashes and sore spots, and soothes distressed 
little nerves. Johnson’s does not get pasty or soggy— 
will not clog tiny pores—and is a wonderful help 
when baby is teething. 


In the Johnson & Johnson “Baby Health Survey,” 
many mothers in various cities told us that they 
prefer Johnson’s because they want their babies to have 
the best. Isn’t your baby worthy of the best? 
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Very grave is “Doctor” Dan. Perhaps 
he is recalling those days when mother 
reached into her medicine cabinet for a 
certain oft-used bottle. . ...°“Yowd 
better take castor oil, I fink,” he diag- 
noses solemnly. 


‘‘O-0-0-0!”" The patient registers re- 
lapse.. The doctor rallies to the crisis. 


“I mean Squibb’s Castor Oil. It 
doesn’t taste at all. Muvver gave it to 
me when I was little... .” 


Pure, clear and tasteless, Squibb’s 


Special Castor Oil wins children to 


its use. Like “easy-to-take” Squibb’s 


Milk of Magnesia, it saves mother a 
lot of fussing with the little ones. 
What is. more, these and all of the 


~ other Squibb Household Products 


have the doctor’s approval. 


Each Squibb medicine cabinet req- 
uisite combines great purity and cor- 


tect strength with some essential 
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points of superiority as marked as the 
tastelessness of Squibb’s Special Castor 
Oil. - Any Squibb Product is not-only 
more pleasant to take, but of the 
highest medicinal value. 


Make your medicine cabinet “‘1oo 
per cent Squibb,” and thus safeguard 
the health of your family. There is 
infinite economy in highest quality 
where the welfare of someone close to 
your heart is concerned. Since 1858, 
Physicians and Pharmacists have relied 
upon the products of E. R. Squibb & 


Sons. They know that these products 


are as pure and dependable as science 
and skill can make them. Insist upon 
original Squibb packages. 
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The “Priceless Ingredient” of every Product is the Honor and Integrity 


“Squibb’s Saccharin Tablets— 











you'll be better to-morrow 


Squibb's Bicarbonate of Soda—Free from all impurities; 
without bitter taste. Will not irritate the stomach. 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt—More agreeable to take than the 
ordinary unpurified market product. 

Squibb’s Special Epsom Salt—Practically free from the 
unpleasant taste. 

Squibb’s Special Castor Oil—Purified by a new process. 
Free from the usual characteristic taste. Children and 
adults will take it readily. 

Squibb's Boric Acid—Pure crystals for solution, or soft 
powder for dusting. A soothing, mild antiseptic. 
Squibb’s: Milk. of Magnesia—A_ superior 
corrective for acid mouth and stomach. 
For children and adults. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream — Made with 
Squibb’s -Milk of Magnesia. Protects 
the teeth’ from Acid Decay. 
Soothes tender gums. 






Perfectly pure and readily 
soluble: 

Squibb's Extract of Vanilla — 
Exceptionally high flavor and 
unusual strength. 
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won her father’s consent to receive Uncle 
Surajah if he could be induced to leave the 
poorhouse. 

Carrie sighingly talked of the beautiful 
spirit of the Qualeholt family circle; and 
would have been hurt to be left out. She 
encouraged Magnus to resume his violin prac- 
tice; and began mildly to protest against the 
very doctrines which, for the girl’s own safety, 
she herself had taught Christina. These doc- 
trines embraced the tenets that the world is 
everywhere beset with gins and pitfalls and 
girl traps which men set out for white and 
tender feet. It was the trade of men to tend 
their trap lines. Thus it seemed to follow 
that the finding of real virtue was as likely 
in those who had been caught and maimed 
in these devices as in the more fortunate. 

“Conventional morality” was a very ques- 
tionable thing. Christina seemed now to have 
learned these lessons too well. 

“T am afraid you are becoming fanatical,” 
she would say to Christina in rebuke; but 
the girl, thinking of her mother, continued to 
outdo her teacher, who began to blame her- 
self for what she thought she saw in Chris- 
tina—a change of character. 


WAS at this time that Oliver Silverthorn 
brought his new wife to look over his office. 
There had been a grand wedding in Chicago, 
and Christina had joined with Carrie Hanna 
and Mrs. Eastman and the doctor in send- 
ing the bride the nicest present they could 
afford. 

One day while Mr. Creede was wrestling 
with his briefs, and Christina was very dusty 
and hot from her labors among the books, 
and Miss Hanna was helping them in put- 
ting back on their shelves a lot of what 
Mr. Creede called “tailings from the mill,” 
they saw the bride and groom entering the 
office. 

Mr. Creede walked forward and made 
them welcome, Miss Hanna and Christina 
stood in the background and inspected the 
bride as she came into the room, so shabby- 
looking to the average critic of rooms, so 
impressive to him who knows anything of 
the contents of those cases of sheep-bound 
books, piled tier on tier from floor to ceiling, 
and in those filing cases books filled with 
their mysterious mixture of deadwood, 
comedy, tragedy, bran, straw, shavings, and 
human flesh and blood. Mrs. Silverthorn did 
not seem greatly pleased at her husband’s 
surroundings, for she had been in his private 
office, and found its attractions nonexistent, 
or deeply hidden. 

Her mouth was still in what Oliver thought 
a charming pout; but in what Miss Hanna 
called the midst of a cross one, when she met 
Mr. Creede in the middle of his great rug, 
which might once have been rich, but was 
now so threadbare that she tripped in a loose 
strand and almost fell into Mr. Creede’s 
arms. The pout was formed by lips which 
were a shade thinner than the form called 
for by the rules of beauty; but they were 
vivid in color. 

At the corners they tended downward, 
rather than upward. Mrs. Silverthorn’s face 
was a little pale, a paleness which extended 
to the color of the eyes, which were blue- 
gray. She was beautifully dressed in the 
mode of that day, in a gray silk which fitted 
her form so as to show all its not superabun- 
dant curves. 


HE gave one the impression that she did 
not like things very well—the books, the 
offices or the people she met; though she 
had an elegance of demeanor which Christina 
secretly envied. 

“Glad you’ve come to see the shop,” said 
Mr. Creede heartily. “The law as a science 
is a wonderful thing; but the practice of it is 
laborious and—and sometimes trying; hey, 
Oliver?” 

“‘Here’s where Mr. Creede does everything 
in his power to make the practice a thing of 
as much beauty as is humanly possible for 
me, and a joy as often as he can, my dear. 
And I want you to meet Miss Hanna, who is 
ee. essential to the functioning of the 


Mrs. Silverthorn took Miss Hanna’s hand 
formally, and expressed her pleasure at 
meeting her; .but one could see that an 





employe of the firm was not in the same class 
with the great Mr. Creede. The distinction 
was in the air, 

“And this is Miss Thorkelson,” said Mr. 
Silverthorn, “the only stenographer who can 
take my dictation without suffering the tor- 
tures of the condemned.” 

Mrs. Silverthorn bowed. She bowed very 
slightly, with no expression of pleasure. 
Christina’s hand went toward her employer’s 
wife, found itself hanging idly in midair; and 
then it dropped to her side, while a blush 
mounted to the white lock in her forehead. 
But Mr. Silverthorn, it was clear, saw noth- 
ing in this demeanor of his wife which was 
anything but angelic. 


OTH Miss Hanna and Christina felt a 

sense of surprise at the fact that they 
had never before thought of Oliver Silver- 
thorn as a handsome man. 

Now, however, there was an exultation in 
his blue eyes as he looked upon his bride. 
Exaltation plus exultation. These things 
made him handsome. There was an aura 
about him, something mystic—as there is so 
often with bridegrooms and brides. 

If, as alas, in these cases it sometimes turns 
out that the actuality fails to correspond 
with the ideal—well, Oliver was only a hu- 
man being from whom the foot of the rain- 
bow must surely recede disappointingly. 

Christina and Carrie did not see any such 
aura of beauty enwrapping the bride. Noth- 
ing is more difficult than for a new-made wife 
to satisfy her husband’s lady friends. 

“T don’t see anything in her,’’ said Miss 
Hanna, “to go daft about. A very elegant 
lady, of course, but ——” 

“Very elegant,” replied Christina. “But 
why does ——” 

Christina was about to finish her query by 
saying, ‘“‘but why does she hate me?” That 
Mrs. Silverthorn did hate her from the very 
moment that her eyes rested on the girl 
Christina never had the faintest doubt. 

“Why does she what?” asked Miss Hanna, 
as she put a sheet of paper-in her machine. 

“Oh, nothing!” answered Christina—if it 
was indeed an answer. 

This conversation came to Christina’s ears 
almost as if she had been a member of the 
conference. She tried neither to hear it nor 
not to hear it. 


HRISTINA’S schooling in the law office 

had its merits, though we must not 
claim for it the excellencies which inhere in 
our college courses, in which the students are 
so busy with yells and grills and “periods” 
that many of them never read books. 

Christina sometimes thought of herself as 
she was when she came to Monterey; and 
began to have a sense of the difference which 
was making itself manifest between her and, 
say, her sister-in-law, Esther, the wife of 
Little Van. 

It was a long, long look back to the time 
when she studied shorthand in the old Vande- 
mark schoolhouse. 

One day Sam Snell came to her with a 
telegram, covering pages, which had come 
from Mr. Creede, who was in Kansas City 
in his private car. 

“Read this,” said he to Christina, “and 
see if you can find those notes in the Cor- 
coran case. They are either on file or over 
in Holbrook & Smythe’s office.” 

Mr. Creede’s party would be in Monterey 
the next day, the telegram said. Then fol- 
lowed a list of things which the head of the 
firm desired to be in train for him on his 
arrival. 

The sentence which interested Christina 
Thorkelson was the last. 

“Please get Wilcox’s shorthand notes in 
the Corcoran case,” it read. “I am bringing 
with me a man who used to read Wilcox’s 
shorthand notes when Wilcox was alive. He 
may be able to make us a transcript. He and 
Wilcox used to be chums. It is our old short- 
hand reporter, Frank Fox!” 

There was, of course, no exclamation point 
in the telegram; Christina supplied it. So 
Frank wasstillalive! And in what condition? 
A thousand questions crowded up in her mind. 
She was really to see Frank Fox again! 


(Continued in the October Home Journal) 
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HERE is a joy in silverware that is not born 
entirely of beauty and usefulness. It creates 
today the happy memories of tomorrow—of 
many years of tomorrows. For Heirloom Plate 
is guaranteed for100 years! What gift could be 
more perfect for others—or for you to give to you? 


At your jeweler’s. Literature upon request. 
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Americans like variety—in food, 
as in everything else. 


For instance, study the woman 
whose teas and luncheons are the 
most popular and you will probably 
find that she knows all about the 
great variety of surprise dishes that 
can be made with Hawaiian Pine- 
apple—and that she serves it often 
in both of its convenient and eco- 
nomical forms—Sliced and Crushed. 


Let Hawaiian Pineapple help you 
avoid sameness in your meals. Send 
for free book of selected, test-proven 
recipes—and, in the meantime, try 
the three favorites below: 


SPANISH SALAD: Cut rounds of pimiento and for 
each serving of salad arrange one on a slice of Sliced 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Garnish with crisp lettuce and 
puta spoonful of mayonnaise in the center ofeach round 
of pimiento, 


“CRISS CROSS” PINEAPPLE PIE: Heat 2 cups 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Mix 34 cup sugar, 
teaspoon salt and 2 tablespoons flour, Add the hot 
pineapple and bring to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly, and add 1 —— butter. Cool slightly, add 
1 beaten egg and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Pour into 
pastry lined pie pan and arrange strips of pastry across 
top. Put into a hot oven and after 10 minutes reduce 
heat and bake about 30 minutes longer. 


PINEAPPLE JULEP: Chop fresh mint leaves to 
make 14 cup,add 14 cup powdered sugar and rub well 
together. Add 3 cups sirup drained from Hawaiian 
Pineapple, 4 cup lime juice and 3 cupsice water. Allow 
to stand in a cold place at least 1 hour. Servein glasses 
with a cube of ice in each and garnish with a sprig 
of mint. 





—For sundaes, ices, 


—For serving right 
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and salads. of made-up dishes. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 112, Ass'n Of Mewallen Pineapple Canners, 

451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 

“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 





Address 


City 
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worst, of our school products, and 
the colleges that employ this 
method of selecting their freshmen 
do not attract all the good students 
available, but those they get have 
demonstrated some real ability. 
These few colleges seem at present well satis- 
fied with the method and are not likely to give 
it up. Indeed other Eastern colleges, under the 
strain imposed upon their resources, are likely 
to have recourse to this method to determine 
the fitness of their many applicants. It will 
be seen that anyone going to an Eastern col- 
lege should inquire several years in advance 
whether the college of his or her choice is one 
that requires entrance examinations of all 
applicants. If so, the principal of the school 
the student attends should be acquainted 
with such intentions and requested to see 
that the student be adequately prepared. 

The South has an ancient and splendid 
tradition of classical culture, which is still 
very much alive in certain communities. Few 
students go to the South from other parts of 
the country for their education, but the 
young men and women who come north from 
Southern homes are among the very best to 
be found in the Northern colleges. 

The great population of the Middle West 
sustains hundreds of institutions of every 
possible grade, which bear the peak load of 
our national education. Many are denom- 
inational “schools”—one hears the word 
“school” for “college” everywhere west of 
the Alleghanies. They all admit qualified 
candidates on certificate, and their efficiency 
depends ih great measure upon the standards 
of the preparatory schools which feed them, 
‘the financial resources of their patrons and 
the general educational demands of the re- 
gion to which they cater. 


First, the Foundation 


HE COAST” has two universities 
known to all and several excellent small 
colleges. The occasional Easterner whocrosses 
the continent to attend a California college 
will learn much to his profit; not from the 
curriculum, but in the different society he 
will find and the fine Western freedom and 
democracy which he will absorb. It is 
(broadening to attend a college which draws 
lits students from different parts of the 
\country rather than from a single locality. 
~ The West is more experimental and voca- 
tional than the East in its educational theo- 
ries, and places implicit trust in the certificate 
system, due to more highly developed state 
control of education. The East is more 
conservative both in spirit and practice. It 
seeks to educate for culture and character 
rather more than for a specific career. Some 
_of the best Eastern colleges make specific de- 
mands of their applicants which many per- 
sons regard as superfluous. As each college is 
a law unto itself in this respect, special prep- 
arations have to be made well in advance to 
meet these requirements. 

Another point is the expediency of choos- 
ing either a technical or a general cultural 
course in college. A technical course may 
include agriculture, architecture, business, 
engineering, forestry, home economics, medi- 
cine, law, library training, and so on. All 
these technical, professional or vocational 
courses are becoming more highly specialized 
every year. One after another they are be- 
coming graduate courses—that is, they are 
coming more and more to require a bachelor’s 
degree as a preliminary basis. This tendency 
is significant of the belief current among 
most educators that a general course in arts 
and science for four years is the best founda- 
tion that can be laid for a superstructure. 

If you can possibly afford the time, then, 
take a general course before specializing. It 
will give you opportunity to make later more 
intelligent choices than is possible at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, and to dig a deep 
foundation before -you put on top-heavy 
upper works. 

It should not be difficult for one to dis- 
cover a marked preference when deciding 
between a country anda city college. The dis- 
tinction to observe is between a college which 
is a law unto itself in a small conimunit 
where it dominates the situation, and a col- 
lege which is submerged in the midst of a 
large urban population which surrounds it 
and is unconscious of it. City colleges and 
universities usually play a larger part than 
rural institutions in the education of the 
community. They are often supported in 
whole or in part by public funds. They are 


The (choice of a ollege 
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usually coeducational, and they draw a large 
number of day students. Their dormitory 
accommodations are likely to be insufficient 
for the number of students in attendance, and 
the latter seek board and lodging in private 
houses and fraternities in the vicinity. The 
students are thus relatively independent 
of institutional control. Urban institutions, 
seeking to render all the service possible to 
the local population, have various technical, 
business and professional schools connected 
with them, as well as extension courses, night 
schools and special courses for teachers. 

In a city the students can hardly be said to 
form a class apart; except for the books they 
may be carrying they conform quite closely 
to the rest of the busy population of which 
they form a part. Despite the more varied 
educational advantages offered by the urban 
colleges, the distinction between them and 
the rural colleges is rather social than educa- 
tional. The freshman would feel the contrast 
rather out of the classroom than in it. 

The typical rural or small-town college 
dominates the rest of the community. The 
town has often sprung up around the college 
and realizes that its prosperity depends upon 
the educational institution in its midst. The 
townspeople, loyal to the college, are tolerant 
of the students, and the latter conduct them- 
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selves according to their own sweet will. 
They are less sophisticated than their city 
prototypes and give unmistakable evidence 
of class consciousness. They form a close 
corporation, with local tradition, manners 
and lingo. Such a college is self-contained 
and can devote itself, if so inclined, quite 
strictly to the primary business of education; 
it can have athletic fields close at hand; it 
must furnish adequate commons and dormi- 
tories for its resident student body; and it 
can enforce rules of conduct suitable for such 
a compact society. It tends to produce a 
type rather than an individual. 

Few rules of conduct can be enforced in a 
city institution with a large number of non- 
resident students. Less college spirit is pro- 
duced, but more individuality. The city 
college is a social melting-pot. Students find 
much in the city about them which interests 
them individually, but which dissipates the 
intense local spirit we find in the rural college. 
The city colleges offer varied opportunities 
for special courses to many who could never 
leave home to study and whose seriousness 
of purpose finds further scope in the many 
cultural advantages. 


Rich College and Poor (College 


HE financial wealth of an educational in- 

stitution is nota matterof firstimportance 
to a prospective patron, but it is a matter 
which should be investigated. The facts can 
be learned from the annual reports which are 
published by the college and which can be 
obtained upon request. Financial stringency 
and annual deficits may have no adverse 
effect upon the high moral tone of the stu- 
dent body or upon the devotion of a loyal 
band of teachers. The place to look for 
weakness attributable to slender endowment 
is in the plant and in its upkeep and in the 
scholastic reputation of the college as judged 
by the most exacting standards. 

The wealthier colleges can do better by 
their professors and thus indirectly offer 
greater opportunities to their students. For 
although no individual professor necessarily 
renders better service when he receives five 
thousand dollars instead of three thousand 
dollars, yet in the long run the wealthy col- 
lege is in the market for better teachers than 





the poor college. Not only can the 
wealthy college command the serv- 
ice of more distinguished scholars, 
but it can surround them with fa- 
vorable living conditions, provide 
generously for the equipment of 
educational facilities and offer liberal scholar- 
ships to aid deserving poor students. Further, 
it does not have to exhaust its personnel 
by a continuous solicitude for running 
expenses and it can branch out as need arises 
into new fields of instruction or research. 
Other circumstances being equal, an open- 
minded patron will do well to select a college 
which is not habitually in financial straits. 

Perhaps no consideration is more fraught 
with importance than that touching the spir- 
itual tone of the college to be selected. Four 
years spent at an impressionable age in a ma- 
terial or in a spiritual atmosphere may affect 
the outlook of a lifetime. Can a truer spir- 
itual development take place in a sectarian or 
nonsectarian college? Evidently the ques- 
tion cannot be answered categorically. Spir- 
itual development is not the strict product of 
formal instruction and ceremony. It is rather 
the result of example, of intimate contacts 
and of the ideals that are lived up to by 
those who direct the institution and who 
teach in it. 


Sectarian Institutions 


HE sectarian college was founded with the 
pious intention to foster the particular 
variety of religious creed and experience for 
which the sect stood. It has generous provi- 
sion for religious instruction and usually re- 
quires for graduation one or more courses in 
Biblical literature. Few persons would gain- 
say the importance of a better knowledge of 
the Bible;. but provision for Bible study and 
for religious services does not necessarily 
guarantee the development of spirituality. 
The latter is far too subtle to be easily local- 
ized. If present, it is truly felt in a noble 
ambition to serve, in clean athletics, in de- 
cent language, in effective self-government, 
in moral and diligent lives, rather than in fre- 
quent chapel services and in Biblical courses. 
The small denominational colleges are for 
the most part departing from narrow secta- 
rian interests. Both their teaching and their 
patrons are less homogeneous than they once 
were. Nevertheless, the patron who seeks to 
be confirmed in the peculiar faith of his 
fathers will do well to seek the best educa- 
tion he can find in the colleges controlled by 
his own denomination. The state institutions, 
being both large and undenominational, pay 
less official attention to the religious and 
spiritual development of their students. 
They do, however, gladly codperate with the 
city churches and the Christian Associations 
and encourage the work of student pastors on 
the campus. Persons who feel it is more 
important to have abundant official provi- 
sion made for the religious life of the stu- 
dents en masse will naturally prefer the 
sectarian college. Those who prefer to leave 
religious subjects to individual initiative 
may feel fully satisfied with the state or 
other nonsectarian institutions. 

In any case, one who is seriously concerned 
for the reality of spiritual growth should 
visit the college under consideration and 
study the situation at close range. 

Finally, there are few colleges so poor but 
that they can teach you something of value, 
and there are many so good that a choice be- 
comes difficult. Yet there is probably one, if 
it can be discovered, where you will do your 
best and from which you will gain the great- 
est benefit. It is shortsighted to allow your 
choice to be determined by what some class- 
mate with different tastes chooses for him- 
self. It is also poor policy to be influenced 
too strongly by athletic victories, fraternity 
affiliations and other extraneous induce- 
ments. What I should consider the primary 
objects of your inquiry would be: The dis- 
tinction of the faculty with which you would 
come into personal contact; the location and 
the educational facilities of the institution; 
the spirit of its undergraduate life; and the 
character and standing in the community of 
its graduates. 

Remember that you will get out of college 
about what you put into it. The chance 
comes only once. Your main object should 
be conscious self-development for the good 
of others, and that is brought about by a 
generous contribution of yourself and your 
talents to the welfare of the little world in 
which you choose to spend four years. 
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N more than a hundred thousand 
stores you will find Star Ham; safe- 
guarded by this wrapper; guaranteed 
by this label; shown here so that you 
may always be sure of getting extra 
fine quality —““The Ham What Am.” 


For our Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve a Ham,” 
write our Dept. of Food Economics 


ARMOUR &53 COMPANY , Chicago, IIl. 
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shaken off out doors. 


**To make my 3-in-One Polish Mop I merely cut 
off the strands of an ordinary twine mop about 
eight inches from the handle and sprinkle the re- 
In a short time the oil 
has permeated all through the mop and it is ready 
to use on hardwood floors, painted or varnished 


mainder with 3-in-One. 


floors, linoleum.’’ 


How I Reach The 
Hard-TIo-Get-At Places 


By Mrs. Marie Shelley 
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3-1In-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


has 79 valuable uses in the home, alone, lubricating, 


cleaning, polishing and preventing rust. 
FREE—Dictionary of Uses and gen- 


erous sample. Request both on a postal. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in l-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. 
The 8-oz. bottle is the 


bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
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HERE is never any embarrassing lint under 
my heavy furniture because my home-made 
3-in-One Polish Mop makes the hard-to-get-at 
places easy. Under goes the mop; out comes the 
lint, clinging to it like needles toa magnet, to be 


economical Household Size. Contains most for the money. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 D. William St., New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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e Snterpretations 


(Continued from Page 8) 


But subtly, in those fine points that really 
make the interpretation, my eighty-five- 
year-old master, as keen and quick and des- 
potic as the day he took the reins from Saint 
Leon, flung tradition to the bleak Russian 
winds. The interpretation of Giselle that I 
fashioned under his tutelage was as remote 
from the one he built with Taglioni more 
than half a century before as the earth is 
from the stars. 

This illimitable variability of interpreta- 
tion in the dance is, incidentally, one of its 
greatest joys and dangers. The musician has 
notes, the actor has words, the dancer—a 
mood. The music student, even under the 
instruction of a charlatan, has at least 
the accuracy of the page of music 
to guide him. The embryo thes- 
pian has his definite lines to 
speak; some sense, some hon- 
est substance, despite wrong 
teaching or his own short- 
comings, must come of his 
work. But the dancer! A 
little exaggeration, a trivial 
lack of coérdination in the 
muscles, and you havea clown, 
a scarecrow, a_ grotesquerie. 
And the ballet master is respon- 


‘sible always! It rests with him whether 


you will be a dancer of beauty and a joy for- 
ever, or an automaton at whose cavortings 
the gods shall hold their sides and laugh. And 
to M. Petipa and the Imperial School I make 
grateful obeisance that I am—Pavlowa. 

I learned my art under as nearly perfect 
conditions as are ever found on this earth. 
The Russian ballet is not the finished art it 
is because it is Russian; not by any manner 
of means. 

It owes its subtle perfection of detail, its 
greatness, its rank to the fact that it is made 
up of dancers who from the day they went to 
live in the dormitories of the Imperial School 
saw nothing—were surrounded by nothing— 
but beauty—beauty !—and the highest stand- 
ards physically, morally, mentally and spir- 
itually. 

From the very hour of my ninth year that 
my mother gave me into the keeping of 
the Imperial School to the time I began 
my world wanderings I never saw a badly 
painted, cheap or stupid picture; I never 
read an ill written, tawdry or trashy book; 
I never saw acting that was not of the finest; 
I never attended an ill-made play or a badly 
sung opera; I never ate a badly cooked or 
ill-chosen meal; I never slept in a poorly 
ventilated room; I neither worked nor 
played too long; I never witnessed gross 
manners, heard vicious talk or was threat- 
ened, bullied or cowed after the usual adult 
fashion. My general education, from mathe- 
matics and languages to science, came to me 
from the finest teachers procurable. The 
special training in dancing was in the hands 
of M. Petipa and his associates. 


Religious Training 


EITHER religiously was I neglected. 

Those who are accustomed to thinking 
that all of us of the world of mimes are moral 
pagans, learn with amazement of a quaint 
little chapel that was an integral part of the 
Imperial School. There, every Saturday and 
Sunday morning, I went reverently with my 
comrades and learned the gospel according 
to the Orthodox Church. 

With such strict training it was impossible 
for the students at the Imperial School to 
take life other than reverently. The greatest 
simplicity, the most old-fashioned ideals 
were instilled into us. Kindliness and good- 
ness surrounded us. Many of the artists in- 
termarried, until the school became actually 
almost one family. And we married for keeps. 
The years that I have been Victor Dandre’s 
wife will attest to that. Scandal the hall 
raark, and newspaper notoriety the accolade 
of the artist, were unknown to us. 

Until I left Russia on the first of my tours, 
I never dreamed that in the public mind the 
life of an artist is usually put down as syn- 
onymous with a life of ae mag degradation. 
It seemed unbelievable to me, like some 
ghastly joke, that when people encountered 
in my travels spoke of a girl becoming a 
dancer, they used the same tone they would 
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have whispered of her entrance into the 
oldest profession in the world. At the im- 
perial conservatory we were as guarded, as 
cherished, as protected, as any child trained 
in a convent. And amazing as it may seem, 
when the gay, colorful, ecstatic nature of our 
profession is considered, there was a sever- 
ity, a simplicity about our daily thought 
and living that was almost Quakerish. We 
were taught that we were dedicated to art, 
body, mind and soul; we grew up with the 
conviction that art was very close to God 
and therefore very sacred; and for us to 
commit any act that would degrade or defile 
that art would have been as much profana- 
tion to us as to have gone maraud- 
ing in a sanctuary. 

Along with the most careful 
mental, spiritual and artistic 
training, we fortunate in- 
mates of the imperial con- 
servatory received the finest 
medicalattention. Nochild 
was permitted to get up on 
the toes until it was known 
that his little ankles and legs 
were strong enough and ready. 
After I had been in the imperial 
conservatory about two years I 
began to be used in such imperial 
ballets or operas as required children. One 
of the tremendous events in my life at this 
time was when I assumed the rdle of a lotus 
bud at a most elaborate entertainment given 
by the czar in honor of the kaiser at Peterhof, 
the royal ce outside of Petrograd which 
was built by Catherine the Great. That the 
Russian court was the most luxurious of the 
modern world was legend, but this féte, given 
by the czar for his German cousin, was my 
first complete view of how thoroughly gor- 

geous this court could be upon occasion. 


cA Tribute to the (zar 


S IT small wonder that, with such train- 

ing, such opportunity, such environment 
from my ninth year, I became stage-wise? It 
would be impossible for a child, who soaks up 
atmosphere like a blotting paper does ink, 
to become otherwise. Self-consciousness was 
always an unknown quantity with me—at 
least about my dancing. The acquiring of 
poise was inescapable. Children are born 
mimes. It must be the monkey in them. 
And surrounded for seven years by only the 
finest art, the greatest drama and music, the 
most exquisite culture and luxury of a civi- 
lization famous for just those things, is it at 
all remarkable that when, in my eighteenth 
year, I was appointed ballerina of the im- 
perial ballet I was—Pavlowa? And it cost 
the Russian Government just three million 
rubles a year—the sum dedicated to the 
support of the imperial conservatories and 
theaters in Petrograd and Moscow—to make 
me Pavlowa! 

The Imperial School of Dancing was an 
especial favorite of the royal family. They 
enjoyed, admired the work of the imperial 
theaters, but it was to us that they gave their 
affection. Why this was I do not know, but 
it was so. 

Once or twice every year the czar and his 
family visited the school, talked with the 
children as though they were his own, and 
assisted in some special performance. We 
used to look forward to these visits as joyous 
occasions, It never occurred to us to know 
awe or fear or anything other than perfect 
ease in the presence of our sovereign. Sensi- 
tive barometers of human character that all 
children are, my school fellows and I re- 
sponded instantly to the two predominating 
characteristics of the re gm great 
gentleness and modesty. There never was a 
more unassuming man than the czar, and 
never a kinder one. 

During a performance of Don Quixote in 
Petrograd in 1914, the director of the Im- 
perial Theater came to my dressing room 
and told me that the czar had expressed the 
wish to see me in the small imperial box. 
Here was honor out of a clear sky, and I was 
tremendously excited. I was in the midst of 
changing my costume for the next act when 
I received the message. Naturally I could 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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“If you don't believe it, Il show you!” 


—what Listerine does to onion odor 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


HEY had been reading a magazine advertise- 

ment about Listerine, the well-known anti- 
septic, and about its wonderful deodorizing 
power. It spoke of how Listerine removes orion 
odor and it challenged the reader to make this 
test: 


“Rub a bit of fresh onion on your hand. Douse on 
a little Listerine. The onion odor immediately dis- 
appears.” 


She was skeptical and bet that it couldn’t be 
done. He had seen it demonstrated before and set 
out to prove it to her. The girl lost her bet. But 
she gained a valuable bit of information. 


LISTERINE 


Listerine is a really remarkable deodorant. And 
Listerine advertising does not over-state the case. 


That is why so many thousands use it daily to 
combat halitosis (the medical term for unpleasant 
breath). And that i is why so many thousands of 
women are coming to use it as a perspiration 
deodorant. They just apply it clear. It is non- 
irritating, refreshing, does not stain garments and 
it does the work. 


Try it this way some day when you don’t have 
time for a tub or shower. It requires only a 
moment. You’ll be delighted.— Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


~The safe antiseptic 
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Painting by 
Charles E. Chambers 


Bring out the beauty 


of your teeth with Colgate’s 


Nature made teeth beautiful. With Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. Educated people realize 


Ribbon Dental Cream they can be kept that way— that only a Dentist, not a dentifrice, can correct 
safely. Colgate’s, being free from grit, has the wash- unhealthy mouth and gum conditions. The pur- 
ing action that protects, rather than the harsh pose of Colgate’s is to keep your teeth clean every 
scouring action that scrapes and scratches. It washes day—to keep them beautiful as nature made them. 


gently, thoroughly, safely. Sa fe for ad ife sae 


How to Protect your Teeth fi ro Grit Regular examination at least twice a year by your 


The U. S. Public Health Service warns* against grit. Dentist will guard against unusual tooth troubles. 
Avoid it in your dentifrice as you would a You will find that more Dentists recom- 
avoid sand in your toilet soap. Colgate’s mend Colgate’s for daily brushing than any . 
is a common sense dental cream, without other dentifrice. The Colgate habit is a 
grit or strong ingredients. health and beauty habit for you and yours. 


It brings out all the natural loveliness 
of your teeth— makes them add to your 
attractiveness. 


A large tube is on sale today for 25c at your 
favorite store. If you prefer a sample, mail 
If Your WisdomTeeth the coupon and we will send you a generous 


: Could Talk They’d - P 
No “cure-all” claims are made for Colgate’s Say, “Use “Colgate’s” — trial size—enough for two weeks’ use. 





COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 











pm Please send me, free, a 


trial tube of Ribbon — 


Dental Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 751 199 Fulton Street 
New York City 


*On page 12 of the book “Good Teeth,” Keep 
Well Series No. 13, issued by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the emphatic statement is 
made that a dentifrice should contain no grit, 
for “grit is too hard for continuous use.” 
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not go to the royal box in ballet skirts so I 
had to strip off everything and climb into 
civilian clothes at a breakneck speed. Slightly 
breathless, but formally clothed once more, 
I scuttled through the little door leading 
from the stage to the czar’s box and was in 
the presence of the imperial family. 

The czar greeted me with that simplicity 
and cordiality that was his manner, and told 
me how glad he had been to hear of my suc- 
cess in England—I had just come from a 
rather spectacular season in London—from 
the Queen of England. After informing me 
of the English queen’s gracious comment on 
my work in her letter to them, he presented 
me to the czarina and all the little grand 
duchesses. 

For my emperor to express such a wish to 
me in such a personal, almost humble man- 
ner, instead of sending a command through 
the director of his theater, staggered me for 
the moment. For surely no one had a greater 
right to command that the ballerina of the 
imperial ballet, educated, trained, clothed 
and fed all her life through royal bounty, 
should appear each year before the imperial 
family than the czar! And how characteris- 
tic that he did not! I was touched by his 
kindly tact and delicacy almost to tears, and, 
remembering that I had not danced at the 
Imperial Theater for almost a year, felt my- 
self a most ungrateful, churlish person. And 
that was the czar! 

I know I never knew how much my old 
school with all its associations meant to me 
until I heard last year of the pitiful straits it 
was in. Certain Americans returning from 
Russia brought me word of the condition of 
the school, and that its children were starv- 
ing. The knowledge was like a knife in my 
heart. Iset about forsome way to help. And 
it seemed so paltry little for me to do, to ar- 
range a benefit performance for them which 
enabled me to send, through Mr. Hoover, 
two hundred and fifty parcels to each of the 
schools, the equivalent, I believe, of about 
five thousand dollars. 


Promotion in the Ballet 


Db DANCE for them! It was such an 
easy thing. It seemed to me that I should 
be over there helping them, looking after 
them, caring for them myself. It was a foolish 
wish, of course. Naturally the money I could 
earn for them, dancing, meant a great deal 
more than my solitary personal services 
would. But still I felt that I should be giv- 
ing them some very personal service, if only 
cooking broth for them. That was the kind 
of vital hold my school had on me. She was 
like a human thing, another mother to me; 
and it is disgraceful to withhold personal 
service and care and only to send money 
when one’s mother is in sore distress. 

Upon the completion of the allotted seven 
years of my study at the imperial conserva- 
tory I became, automatically, a member 
of the imperial ballet. 

Like an army, the imperial ballet had its 
rank and file and its leaders. At first one 
was merely among the corps de ballet pres- 
ent. One was a leaf or a bud or a flower 
petal fluttering or swaying or drifting about 
the stage with dozens of one’s kind, as the 
occasion demanded. 

Then, if one fluttered or swayed or drifted 
diligently enough, the czar, at the recom- 
mendation of the director of the imperial 
theater, promoted one from the ranks. The 
ecstasy of that: moment when a dancer 
ceased to be atmosphere and became an in- 
dividual! The feeling of delicious importance 
that dizzied one as one stepped forward from 
one’s fellows to do one’s special bit—for the 
first time! 

After about three years of graded promo- 
tions, one becomes a coryphee or leader of 
the ballet. And then, in due course of time, 
if the gods are kind and the director a man 
of discernment (!), one reaches the last honor, 
the final glory. One becomes a ballerina. 
| That is the usual procedure. However, I had 
never been a stickler for customs, so instead 
of waiting meekly three years to become a 
coryphee, I routed precedent and promo- 
tions and became a ballerina in two. It 
saved so much time! 

After I had been ballerina three years, I 
made my first tour. This was also the first 
exodus of a ballerina from her home land in 
the history of the imperial ballet. Hitherto 
the ballet had been regarded as entertainers 
extraordinary and exclusively of the Rus- 
sian nobility, and as such were not to be 
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¢ Interpretations 


(Continued from Page 64) 


contaminated by contact with alien people 
and ways. 

In consequence, no one outside of Russia 
knew anything of Russian dancing or even 
of its existence, with the exception of those 
few who occasionally visited Moscow and 
Petrograd. When our tour was first sug- 
gested, it met a terrible thundering of dis- 
approval. But the clamor was stilled by some 
secret and adroit diplomacy, and permission 
was given us to undertake the pilgrimage. 

It was a time of excitement, speculation 
and a little anxiety. Would they like us and 
this strange new art of ours, all these Scandi- 
navians and Germans and French? Or would 
they turn thumbs down? My company of 
eighty and I plunged into this unprecedented 
adventure eagerly, joyously, but withal a 
little diffidently. The first principal city that 
partook of our performance was Stockholm. 
The people jammed the theater, and the 
King of Sweden honored us at every per- 
formance by being present in his box. No 
initial bow could have been more auspicious. 

Two days before the close of our engage- 
ment, I was notified that the king desired 
to receive me at the palace at a special 
audience. Curious and a little excited, I 
drove to the palace at the appointed time 
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and was received by King Oscar with the 
greatest kindliness and simplicity. He ex- 
plained that he had sent for me to express his 
appreciation personally of this great new 
Russian art, which I had brought to his 
people. Then he presented me with the 
gold cross of the Order of Merit—which I 
promptly lost, as I lose everything !—pinning 
it on my frock himself. 

From Stockholm we journeyed to Copen- 
hagen, duplicating our success in the Danish 
capital, and thence to Berlin. Berlin fell 
upon us enraptured and made us the sensa- 
tion of the season. Everyone had thought 
that classical dancing had vanished off the 
face of the earth; for years there had been 
no such thing as a ballet in Germany, and 
suddenly, out of nowhere, came this amaz- 
ing renaissance. The delighted Berliners 
could not exclaim enough about it, exalt it 
enough. The critics dipped their pens in 
purple ink and praised us passionately. They 
polished up all their superlatives and show- 
ered us with them. The Ballet Russe was 
the god of the hour. 


Chaplets of Praise 


REPETITION is a dangerous thing; 

but the following year I went to Berlin 
again with my company and again met tri- 
umph. From Berlin I went to Vienna, stop- 
ping at sundry German cities, like Diisseldorf 
and Hamburg, en route. And from Vienna 
we traveled to Paris. In this city of joy my 
company once more created a furore. And 
the critics wove amazing chaplets of praise 
for us. I have one of my early Paris com- 
ments that reads: 


Look well at her, because this is not a woman 
that you see; it is a collection of poses, of lines, 
of plastic forms; the soul of miming. Her every 
movement should be reproduced on canvas and 
sculptured in marble as a legacy to posterity. 


And Roger Ducas wrote: 
One ought not characterize her with an epi- 


gram; but she [Pavlowa] is not a dancer; she 
is the dance. 


Many prominent Americans saw me dance 
at the Grand Opera in Paris and requested 
the management of the Metropolitan to en- 
gage me. So it came about that, in the spring 
of 1911, I danced for one month at the 
Metropolitan, my first American experience, 
and a delightful one it was. 

During my first season in Paris, Lady 
Lanesboro wired me an invitation to come 
to London and dance in her house before 
King Edward. 

Lady Lanesboro and King Edward were 
the greatest of friends, and I was informed 
that it was to be one of those small, informal 
gatherings which so delighted the heart of 
this genial monarch. 

With my partner, I traveled from Paris to 
London and to the magnificent and famous 
Lanesboro house in Regent Park. A special 
platform had been built at one end of the 
great ballroom for the occasion, and seated 
facing it were the king and queen and a few 
privileged guests. Divertissements naturally 
comprised the program, and after the last, 
which was a Russian dance accomplished in 
a heavily embroidered, bejeweled and rather 
unwieldy costume, Lady Lanesboro came to 
the edge of the platform and told me that 
King Edward desired that I be presented 
to him. 

I was only too happy to gratify his wish; 
but the platform was high and there were 
no steps and my costume was heavy and 
hampering. I dared not jump, swathed as I 
was in such a dress. I could not crawl down 
and maintain any dignity. As I stood bal- 
ancing and pondering ways and means of 
making a decent descent, King Edward, 
recognizing my embarrassment, stepped for- 
ward quickly and helped me down. He was 
as efficient and unassuming about it as my 
dancing partner would have been. 


When a King Was Ignored 


Hawi G landed my two feet safe on the 
ballroom floor, King Edward expressed 
his pleasure at my dancing in the charming 
manner for which he was famous, and pre- 
sented me to the queen. The queen in turn 
commended my work with gentle gracious- 
ness, and then mentioned that she had re- 
cently been told by the Spanish ambassador 
that he had been fascinated by my recent 
interpretation of a South American dance, 
“‘Pazaguay,” in Paris. She expressed a great 
interest in this particular number and asked 
that I dance it for them then and there. It 
was rather awkward going in my cumber- 
some jeweled costume, but I managed and 
the queen declared herself delighted. 

During my subsequent season at the Pal- 
ace Theater in London, I entertained royalty 
for the second time on British soil; but this 
time unawares. I had given perhaps a dozen 
performances when, one night, upon my ar- 
rival at the theater I was informed that a 
box had been reserved for the evening by a 
most important personage, who wished to 
remain incognito. 

“Well and good,” I said, “‘ we shall ignore 
that box.” 

And ignore it we did, most zealously. 

At the end of the performance, the di- 
rector of the theater came to me and in- 
formed me that the King of Spain wished 
to speak with me in his box. 

By this time I was becoming accustomed 
to being presented to royalty of every coun- 
try, and therefore made my way with great 
dignity and calm to the box of Spain’s sov- 
ereign. There may have been a shiver of 
excitement away down deep, for I have never 
been able to acquire the impenetrable calm 
of the true worldling, but no tremor of it was 
permitted to ruffle my determined coolness. 

King Alfonso accorded me a most charm- 
ing reception and said that it was a great 
pity that I had never danced in Spain, as he 
was certain that his people. dance worship- 
ers that they were, would idolize me. He 
was no mean prophet, for a few years later, 
when I did appear in Spain, I received the 
most wildly enthusiastic of receptions. 

Once introduced, I danced four consecu- 
tive seasons in London, always, of course, 
returning each year to the Imperial Theater 
in Petrograd, where I still held the position 
of ballerina. 

With the successful close of my first Lon- 
don season in 1911, I journeyed to America 
for my first country-wide tour of the land 
where I have had some of the happiest 
experiences of a career predominantly grat- 


ifying. 
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Book on Rugs and 
Home Decoration 


Endorsed by One of America’s 
Leading Decorators! 
50th Anniversary Number 
NEW LOW PRICES! 


LL the fashionable new shades and 

patterns are illustrated in actual col- 
ors in rooms arranged by experts. Endorsed 
by Dorothy Ethel Walsh. Full of useful 
suggestions. Save 44 on your new rugs. 
Write for this book. Describes the new 
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Your materials are washed, pickered, carded, 
combed, bleached and spun into the finest kind of 
rug yarn and DYED any color you wish. This 
yarn is then firmly woven, within one week, into 
brand-new OLSON RUGS with the same smooth, 
velvety surface you find in the high-grade Wil- 
tons and Chenilles. Woven any size or shape, 
seamless and reversible to give twice the wear. 


. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free Trial We pay you for your 
material if not satisfied. e pay Express, 
Freight, or Parcel Post from all states. 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. A36, Laflin Street, Chicago, Hil. 
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Best Phases of New Womanhood 


(Continued from Page 24) 


it . . a demonstration that brotherhood 
is not an idle phrase. We feel we have the re- 
sponsibility of playing our individual parts well, 
in order not to jeopardize our institutions and 
that we may hand them on to posterity as we 
received them from our fathers. 

Because of our belief in the Republic of the 
United States, there are three kinds of people 
we are forced to regard as our enemies, since 
they are her enemies. These are: First, those 
who by force or cunning attempt to tear down 
the great structure; second, those who are 
purely selfish—who are not openly destructive 
but are using every opportunity our wealth and 
freedom furnish, purely for self-aggrandizement. 
They play into the hands of our enemies by be- 
smirching our fair name, and they give 
excuse to mockers, or those who say 
our social order and our govern- 
ment are failures. The third 
group, a still larger one, is of 
the indifferent, sluggish or 
idle people who take the 
priceless gifts of American 
citizenship and give neither 
thought nor action in re- 
turn. They are the vulner- 
able parts of our nation, on 
which our active enemies 
count, when scheming. , 

But I ‘believe the real America 

is alive to these dangers; its 

heart is sound, its brain is clear, 

its arm is strong, to combat. This 

is why we are gathered here from over all 

our land; all of us agree there is much to be 
done, and we are one in our desire to do each 
our part on the side of right. We are privileged 
that we may pool our problems, our energy, our 
wisdom and our inspiration. Civilization has 
increased through American history, but in 
spite of its old roughness, pioneer life here had 
wholesomeness, while today with the progress in 
music, art, churches and lovely homes, we have 
also our slums, hospitals and prisons, twisted 
souls and crippled bodies, the grafters, the 
drudges and the anarchists, which have grown 
up about us. 

There are those who think the world hope- 
lessly decayed. If we were like them it would 
not be worth while for us to meet. Nor would 
our gathering be worth while if we were igno- 
rant of all wrong and failure in our life. We feel 
that we have within us some of the healing 
power which is needed to help our world, and 
the millions of intelligent, faithful women who 
sent us here are ready to respond to whatever 
calls we send back to them. If we did not feel 
this our meeting and this great Federation 
would be a senseless mockery. In all the past 
never have so many people cared as they do 
today about the suffering and wrong in the 
world. We care, and that is a mighty evolution- 
ary force; so our task for these ten days is to 
make ourselves definitely wiser, and to become 
a definitely living part of the constructive 
power which makes for righteousness. 


cA Plea for Nobility of Spirit 


HE went on to speak of the good that 
must be done; the children of the land to 
be helped by health and education, the citi- 
zenship and Americanization, and commu- 
nity work which must be undertaken every- 
where, the art and music and literature which 
must become improving influences, and the 
necessity for a much better understanding of 
foreign peoples, which would lead to better 
international relations. Then she ended: 
And so during these ten days together, in this 
lovely land of California, we shall try to catch 
glimpses of the soul inhabiting this structural 
civilization which is the body of America. Our 
wealth, our railroads, our warehouses and crops, 
our machines, our vigor of body, our wisdom of 
mind, our form of government and our social 
organization—these make the body of our na- 
tion. But what makes a people great? It is that 
inhabiting a strong body there shall be a noble 
spirit which makes constructive use of this body 
as its tool; and the nation’s soul is what makes 
a nation immortal, and gives to its life com- 
pensation and fullness—the thing which makes 
struggling through the ages most worth while. 


It was a thrilling, true-ringing speech from 
a very splendid leader, who for four years 
had directed this body of fine women. As 
she ended, there was a new strength of resolu- 
tion in every mind, and many an individual 
frankly wiped her eyes. The applause was 
long and loud and general. I followed with 
deep interest the program of each day. Two 
days’ time was given to the business of re- 
ports, to the greeting of affiliated organiza- 
tions or delegations of oversea clubs, and to 
complimentary speeches from ex-presidents 
and officers. There were reports by directors 


from the states and reports of officers of the 
General Federation. I learned that the ex- 
penses of the convention were being carried 
one-half by Los Angeles’ club women and 
one-half by the women’s clubs all over Cali- 
fornia, which had wished to do their share 
toward our entertainment. The enormous 
committees for hospitality showed such 
harmony and such effectiveness, it was voted 
that a record of their organizing and work 
should be kept as a useful and suggestive 
plan for other convention boards. 

The report on membership, which had 
doubled since the last biennial convention, 

roused much enthusiasm from the as- 

sembled delegates, and the report 

of the building of the General 

Federation headquarters’ 

home in Washington was 

another exciting tale. One 

hundred and five thousand 

dollars had been raised 

at the last convention. In 

two short half hours fif- 

teen thousand dollars 

more was added by this 

assembly. There is still an- 

other fifty thousand dollars 

to be raised some other time 

for the running expenses of the 
Washington headquarters. 

Outside this business of general reports, I 
was immensely interested in the president’s 
own informal report of her work during two 
years. Great was her gratitude for the aid 
given the two activities nearest her heart— 
increase in membership and the establishing 
of the general headquarters; these, with the 
increase of organized effort for constructive 
work, were her own special hobbies. I learned 
she had visited more than three hundred 
places in two years, making anywhere from 
ten to forty speeches on each trip. Besides, 
she had given her vitalizing touch to many 
Federation activities, for I heard of her de- 
signing the organization badge and writing 
the litany used to open each day’s work, and 
doing a hundred other personal things out- 
side her official duties. 


Mrs. Fohn D. Sherman Wins 


HE two vice presidents occasionally re- 

lieved Mrs. Winter in the chair, and it was 
interesting to note the differences between 
these three women. Both vice presidents 
were candidates for the first place, and 
there was a third candidate for president in 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, who was eventually 
elected. The campaign was an interesting 
episode of the convention, a game of politics 
in feminine hands which seemed well worth 
watching. All three women had done excel- 
lent work, had fine characters and: able 
minds, with splendid records and attractive 
personalities; but they were totally different 
one from the other. 

Mrs. Jennings, the first vice president, 
dark haired and gentle, had a low voice and 
soft manner. She is the widow of an ex- 
governor of Florida, and her state delegation 
stood solidly behind her. She commanded 
also the loyal affection of many other South- 
ern states. Mrs. Perham, a civil engineer in 
her own right and a partner in her husband’s 
firm, was blond and massive, with an impos- 
ing personality, a delightful smile and a deep 
voice. The complete devotion of her state, 
Montana, was hers, and she commanded 
most of the Western votes. Mrs. Sherman, 
head of the department of applied educa- 
tion, with its divisions of conservation, pub- 
lic parks, and so on, had done admirable 
work; she came from Colorado, and seemed 
equally popular with the Northern and 
Eastern delegates. Smaller and more fragile 
in frame than either of her opponents, she 
had an air of cosmopolitanism. 

“She will be elected because her work has 
been remarkable, and she is supple and wise; 
but mainly because she doesn’t care a whoop 
whether she is elected or not,” a friendly re- 
porter told me. 

The nominating committee could propose 
only two candidates, according to the Fed- 
eration’s by-laws. A third nominee could be 
put in the running by nomination from the 
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lines of fatigue ...and sallowness... 
come from beneath the skin 


IRED lines about the mouth and 

eyes. A sallow, “muddy” skin. 
How discouraging they are—and how 
desirable is their correction ! 


Often they bring the touch of age to 
faces that should be fresh. Often they 
show most conspicuously on faces that 
might otherwise be beautiful. Their 
causes lie deep, beyond the reach of any 
surface treatment. 


The bloom of beauty! It comes from 
the inner sources of life. It shines from 
the face of the child, and lights the 
young girl’s countenance. Too often it 
is lost. Not because of age, but through 
neglect of certain simple rules of health. 
Through unwise diet, for example, and 
lack of sleep and exercise. 


Avoid stimulants. Do you remember 
this rule? It is one of the most impor- 
tant of those relating to proper diet. 


Enemies of Beauty 


In two million American homes 

ople avoid the use of caffein by drink- 
ing Postum. They avoid the enemies of 
beauty—digestive disturbances, head- 
aches, nervousness, and _ sleeplessness 
—which often accompany the taking 
of caffein. 


More than that! They crave the full, 
rich flavor of Postum—the flavor of 


roasted whole wheat and bran. They 
like its friendly warmth, encouraging 
the digestive juices in their work with- 
out counteracting this good effect by 
drugging. 

They enjoy the knowledge that the 
drinking of Postum is in keeping with 
the laws of health—and beauty! 


Try this thirty-day test 


Postum is not an imitation of any 
other drink. It has a distinctive indi- 
viduality. It is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran, with a little sweeten- 
ing—nothing more. It is easy to pre- 
pare Instant Postum—as easy as any 
drink in the world. And it is economical. 


Postum has helped others to wipe 
away the lines of nervousness, the drawn 
look of fatigue—and that tell-tale sal- 
lowness of skin. If your mirror reflects 
these discouraging signs of inward dis- 
orders—you try Postum, too! Try it 
for thirty days. Compare the way you 
feel with the way you felt before. Com- 

are your own appearance, particularly 
a the cmwaliiney Abita highe. What 
Postum has done for others, why not 
for you? 

We want to give you your first 
week’s supply for the thirty-day test. 
Enough for every meal for a week, 
without cost to you. 


We have asked Carrie Blanchard, 
nationally famous food demonstrator, 
who has made more Postum than any- 
one else in the world—and made it 
better—to write down her way of pre- 
paring it. She will send you her own 
directions, together with your first 
week’s supply —free. 


In fairness to yourself and your 
family, will you accept Carrie Blan- 
chard’s offer? 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want the women—and men, too— 
to try Postum for thirty days. I want 
to start you out on your test by giving 
you a week’s supply. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be a 
wise plan for mothers, particularly, to 
think of this test in connection with 
the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and 
address? Tell me which kind you prefer 
—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal 
(the kind you boil). I'll see that you get 
the first week’s supply right away.” 





‘Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 











Healthy children love Postum made this way!—You know how much youngsters like to have the same 
drink as the grown-ups! You know, too, that many of them do not get the milk they need, because 


they do not like its 
water. 


avor. Make Instant Postum for them, with hot (not boiled) milk, instead of 
It has the wholesomeness of a warm drink, all the nourishment of milk and Postum, and 


the real goodness of Postum flavor. We think you’// like it too! 





fone Gene. aoe 
prefer 

Name 

Street 

City. State 








In Canada address 
Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 1.1.j.9-24 
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minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot 


Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, 


is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 
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Discussing the “rub-down” 


It’s a great aid 
in keeping fit 


A “GETTING-UP EXERCISE, a famous doctor 
in charge of a health farm calls it—and 
says it should be an every-morning practice 
for everyone who wants to keep really fit. 
It stimulates circulation and has a wonder- 
ful effect on the skin. 

Have your bath in any form you like— 
sponge, shower or tub. The important 
thing is not how you bathe, but the rub. 
Use one of those big, sturdy Cannon bath 
towels that you can grasp at opposite 
corners and manipulate across your back 
and spine until the nerve-ends are atingle 
and the skin aglow. 

Rub your chest and arms vigorously— 
and your ankles and toes (because they are 
farthest from the heart). When you have 
finished, your blood will be coursing swiftly, 
and your skin will be as delicately 


You can have more Cannon towels for 
the money than any other kind—Cannon 
towels of practically any size or weave you 
wish. Great, generous-sized bath towels, 





Great New York Hotel 
Makes Towel Test 


Because of the vast number and _ finer 
quality of towels required for the great 
modern hotel, a mistake in selection is a 
costly error. To avoid this mistake, the 
Hotel McAlpin bought by actual test. All 
towels submitted as samples were eliminated 
save four. These four towels were sewed 
together, then washed and dried 100 times. 
Each was weighed and examined under a 
magnifying glass both before and after this 
grueling laundry test. The Cannon towel, 
it was found, showed almost no signs of 
wear. It was chosen as the best towel- 
investment the McAlpin could possibly make. 
Don’t you think the towel investment for 
the home should be as wisely made as that 
for a hotel? 











smaller ones and middling ones, and then 
the wee ones (also of Turkish weave) that 
men are so keen about after shaving. And 
some of those pleasant huck hand towels 
and face towels for which the Cannon mills 
are famous. 

Go to any store and ask for Cannon 
towels. When you have examined them side 
by side with other towels of similar quality, 
you will be convinced that Cannon towels 
are exceedingly modest in price. Your sav- 
ings on a dozen or two seem almost too good 
to be true. 

These amazingly low prices on all Cannon 
towels are possible only because of the tre- 
mendous production of the Cannon mills. 
They are the largest towel mills in the 
world, making over 400,000 towels every 
day—and at an operating cost far more 
economical than could be effected if the 
volume were smaller. 

Enjoy the luxury of an unstinted supply 
of snowy Cannon towels. 
You can buy them singly 





pink and as smooth and silky as a 
rose. 

You need never be afraid to use 
your Cannon towels hard like this. 
They are good, stoutly-woven towels, 
made for just such every-day service 
and extra wear. Nor need you hesi- 
tate about having as many Cannon 
towels as you want, for fear of the 
expense. 





§ Trade-mark 

TRADE “SRP. maRK P /abel that 

identifies 

CA NON Can ae n 
towels. 


REG U.S PAT OFF CANNON FG CO 


















or by the dozen—at prices 
ranging from 25c to $2.00 
each. 


CANNON MILLS, Inc. 
55 Worth St., New York City 

















| CANNON TOWELS: 


Absorb Quickly 


Wear Well 


Cost Less 
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floor. When the re- 
port of the nominating 
committee was read 
out from the platform 
the two candidates 
chosen were Mrs. Sher- 
man and Mrs. Perham. Florida’s delegation 
immediately nominated its favorite daughter 
from the floor. However, within fifteen 
minutes, the head of the Florida delegation 
came to the platform to announce that the 
nomination of Mrs. Jennings was withdrawn 
by the candidate’s own wish. 

Mrs. Jennings then rose, asking the chair’s 
recognition, and amidst tense silence she 
said in her quiet, even voice: “ Please don’t 
think I’m not grateful to you all, who are my 
friends and love me. I love you, too, and I 
love our organization; but our by-laws say 
two candidates are to be presented by the 
nominating committee for election. Nomina- 
tions from the floor are constitutional, I 
know, but I don’t think they are ethical, and 
mine would only make confusion and trou- 
ble. So I’ve had it withdrawn. Instead, I 
want to say that I’ll go on serving this Fed- 
eration loyally in any way I can and always, 
and that I now pledge my support to who- 
ever is our next president. Thank you!” 

As she closed her informal speech the 
house rose in respect and admiration, and 
the applause given her was spontaneous and 
long. Florida was proud of her, and from 
that day on, even among her political oppo- 
nents, Mrs. Jennings had won personal ad- 
miration and warm friends. Everyone sang 
her praises. 

On the day the election results were an- 
nounced and Mrs. Sherman had won, it was 
rumored that Montana talked of walking 
out. Mrs. Perham, however, sat in her usual 
seat with her most amiable smile—and her 
smile is one of her most attractive traits and 
endeared her to many. Asking recognition of 
the chair, she said: ‘I want to be the first to 
congratulate Mrs. Sherman. There have 
been rumors afloat about Montana’s going 
out; these aren’t true. Montana is no quit- 
ter. It’s against the by-laws to make an elec- 
tion unanimous at the finish, so we can’t do 
that; but you people from Colorado get up 
and sing your little campaign song of greet- 
ing to Mrs. Sherman, and Montana will join 
you; and I would like right now to pledge 
our new president my personal support in 
any work she wants to do.” 

Mrs. Jennings and Mrs. Perham got quite 
as much applause as the new president then, 
and that though Mrs. Sherman was given 
a tremendous demonstration. I liked the 
whole atmosphere that day, and the fine atti- 
tude of loyalty it expressed among these 
leaders. 


Exceptional Programs 


HEAR that the newly chosen president 

stands for a great deal. Long ago she was 
a vice president, and for sixteen {years she 
has been an officer in the Federation and for 
ten years chief of one department. A nature 
lover and lover of humanity, she has a long 
record of achievement in both organization 
and executive work. She is widely known 
and greatly loved. The promise for her ad- 
ministration seems excellent, and the out- 
going president appeared content to leave 
her task and her authority to such an heir. 
I confess that I greatly enjoyed the terse and 
clear report which Mrs. Sherman read on the 
conservation of the country’s natural beauty 
and the creation of national parks, on which 
she has been lately at work. 

As for the convention programs, all of 
them were exceedingly good; but there were 
one or two occasions which stand out with 
immense and sensational brilliancy in my 
mind. The Press and Publicity program was 
interesting, even amusing. The Department 
of Applied Education, with Woman the 
Buyer, and Divisions of Home Extension 
Service, appealed to me very much, as pre- 
sented by Mrs. McClure-Patterson and Pro- 
fessor Crocheron, who have aided many 
families to practical results. Dr. Aurelia 
Reinhardt gave a splendid address on the 
American home and its influences, and I 
immensely enjoyed a discussion by Mrs. Win- 
ter—in which the delegates all took part— 
giving surprising and attractive points as to 
what club groups in various parts of the 
country were doing to better education and 
community life and to aid their fellow citizens. 
The Department of Public Welfare had on its 
program a speech by Dr. Caroline Hedger on 
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Shall We Have Health? which was a lumi- 
nous point in the convention. 

Dr. Carrie Chapman Catt was eloquent 
on peace, but I found a good portion of her 
audience only partially agreed with her 
theories, in spite of her brilliant way of pre- 
senting them. 

On the International Relations department 
program there were two excellent speeches— 
a scholarly historical survey by Mr. Paul 
Harvey of the history of the democratic 
theory in government from the beginning of 
time to our day, with a plea for the World 
Court and for association with the League 
of Nations as a means to peace. 

A personal, intense and brilliant story from 
Mr. Whiting Williams of his experiences in 
living among the miners of England, France 
and America and the attitude of this group 
of men toward their job was peculiarly in- 
teresting in presenting the labor problems of 
these times. 


Informal Associations 


HAD some delightful informal hours, too, 

which were not on the programs—a dinner 
now and then with one of my press colleagues 
gave me great pleasure, for I was interested 
in comparing their impressions with my own, 
and I found we were all feeling the gathering 
weight of power in this womanly organiza- 
tion. They had thought before it was an ex- 
periment; but now they felt, with me, that 
the General Federation and its activities 
were representing the mightiest movement 
for practical idealism possible, and that its 
works were consistently coéperative as be- 
tween manhood and womanhood. Wives 
and mothers, full of moral dignity, were in 
the majority here, and the delegate body as 
well as the leaders had both good sense and 
real humor. 

Once I had the luck to dine téte-a-téte with 
Mrs. Catt. She is working hard for world 
peace, throwing all her energy and conviction 
into preaching this gospel. She is ready to 
use any means to reach her goal, seizing on 
the League of Nations as the nearest means, 
scathing in her blame for those who have not 
reached her own pinnacle of enthusiasm and 
calling ‘‘criminal”’ all those who have caused 
war. Like a good many students and theo- 
rists, prophets and apostles, her mind soared 
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and planed in graceful curves to the goal of 
her own ideal; and she had little considera- 
tion for the individual or the nation who, 
walking forward in the same direction, but 
on the rough road of real life, found ruts and 
rolling stones and every sort of obstacle, 
which must, I think, be surmounted slowly, 
patiently and safely, so that the world need 
not retrace false steps on its way to enlight- 
enment and eventual peace. 

While we talked I thought of the progress 
made in civilization, of the very real struggle 
for peace and tranquillity being carried on 
by our weary world, and more and more it 
seemed to me that there is a long road to 





follow if we are to 
reach the heights of 
security to which her 
enthusiasm carried her 
on a magic carpet. 
Doubtless the best of 
the world’s people want peace and are work 
ing for it step by step in our generation, 
but practical results mean careful and slow 
progress—a shuffling forward of feet of clay 
as well as bright dreams with wings. 

There was much talk of peace on every 
side, speeches on the platform, discussion in 
small groups; and finally came a morning 
when a well-worded resolution was passed. 
It was that morning when, to my mind, the 
convention showed not only its finest altru- 
istic feeling for the world, but also proved 
its capacity for real self-control. The pro- 
posed resolution was a declaration which the 
whole body desired immensely, for it was to 
record their adherence to a definite effort for 
world peace and state the Federation’s in- 
tention of throwing its whole collective 
strength into some such movement; but 
strength and sanity were shown by the au- 
dience, for when the resolution had been 
read and a motion to pass it had been sec- 
onded and there came opportunity for im- 
provements by amendment, one after another 
woman rose questioning this point or that, 
making suggestions which were cautious, 
practical, sensible. 

Finally, as the vote was put and the meas- 
ure passed unanimously, emotion filled the 
very air; a throbbing, long-drawn breath 
like a collective sob passed over the crowded 
house; the audience spontaneously stood, 
and waited in a tense, prayerful silence. 

Mrs. Winter, with her genius for under- 
standing, said: “‘Suppose we sing America”; 
and the throng burst forth with the solemn 
strains, putting into their song the thrill of 
their patriotism, and of their great wish to 
give to the whole earth peace and good will 
toward men. 


To War Against All Forces of Evil 


fe g-- women there represented many op- 
posing factions and varied localities, but 
each one in her way felt pledged to live up 
to the inspiration she had gathered from her 
sisters there present, and the convention had 
reached a high-water mark of strength for 
constructive future activity. 

Jew, Catholic and Protestant had spoken 
from the platform; Republican and Demo- 
cratic partisanship had been ignored; good 
citizenship and devotion to the flag had 
been taught; and progress in peaceful roads 
commenced. Homes, schools, communities, 
nations and the world at large had a new 
appeal for the women who had been gath- 
ered in Los Angeles. Toward the forces of 
evil, dangerous to their flag and to civiliza- 
tion generally, these women had shown an- 
tipathy. They were prepared, I think, to 
face such evils with a new force of knowledge 
and resistance. Promise had been given to 
aid many good efforts, not by talk but by 
action. 

The ten days had been valuable in many 
directions, it seems to me. 

There had been healthy, sympathetic 
pleasures too. Funny songs, almost like 
college yells, rose now and again to prove in 
amusing form enthusiastic devotion to the 
favorite daughter of some state or other 
when she appeared on the platform. There 
were laughter and nonsense, which lifted bur- 
dens from many a heart, I’m sure, and did 
the women good. The convention over, these 
crowds scattered, helped to their trains as 
efficiently as they had been received; and 
Los Angeles was left to breathe in restful 
satisfaction over the great success she had 
made of her réle as hostess. 

We who were leaving the gay city did so 
with deep regret, and we would have found 
it difficult to put our gratitude into words 
sufficiently expressing our warm feeling of 
affectionate appreciation. I myself was 
carrying with me a newborn pride in the 
ability of American womanhood at its best 
to do great work in organized common effort 
toward moving humanity along the road of 
healthy progress. It was something to have 
seen the realization of an older generation’s 
dream, and to have comprehended better 
how fine is our modern woman. She has been 
experimenting now through 'thirty years, and 
she can claim that she has not been found 
wanting in the tests to. which she has been 
subjected. 











Will It Wash? 


In this column, one of the fore- 
most laundering experts in this 
country—instructor in a famous 
university—with the head of our 
own Laundering Department— 
will answer any question on laun- 
dering. Write fully to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Lewis, Laundering Dept. E, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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White satin underthings—‘‘My 
trousseau includes some night- 
Zowns and step-ins of white 
satin with valenciennes lace. 
How can I keep them from get- 
ting dull and yellow when 
they are washed ?’’—C. P., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Of course you want to keep 
your dainty trousseau under- 
things white and lustrous! When 
they are laundered, just remember 
that extreme heat, and soap left 
in the fabric are what turn satin 
yellow. Rubbing destroys its 
bloom and lustre. Dissolve thor- 
oughly 2 tablespoonfuls of Lux in 
hot water. Add cold water until 
the suds are lukewarm. Now 
squeeze the suds gently through 
the garments. Rinse in several 
lukewarm waters—until all soap 
is gone. A little bluing in the last 
rinse water will help keep your 
underthings white. Squeeze water 
out—satin must never be wrung 
—then roll in a towel. Press, while 
damp, on the wrong side with a 
warm—not hot—iron. Another 
important thing—perspiration 
ruins silks and satins. Never put 
them in a hamper to wait until 
washday to be laundered. They 
should be washed as soon as you 
take them off—after each wearing. 
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Crepe overblouse with colored 
pipings —‘‘Would I dare wash a 
white silk crepe overblouse with 
embroidered monogram and 
pipings in lacquer red?’’—L. C. 
B., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


You cannot be absolutely sure 
that colored embroidery and pip- 
ings will not run, without testing in 
water some inconspicuous place like 
the under side of the cuff. 


Make a light suds in your wash- 
bowl with one tablespoonful of Lux 
in hot water. Let in cold water un- 
til the suds are lukewarm. Hot water 
yellows and fades. Squeeze the suds 
gently and quickly through soiled 
spots—rubbing roughs up silk. Rinse 
thoroughly in lukewarm water, the 
same temperature as the suds. 
Squeeze the water out, instead of 
wringing. Rollin a soft, clean cloth to 
dry, taking care that the embroidery 
and pipings do not touch the blouse. 
While still damp, press on the wrong 
side with a warm iron. A crepe 
blouse will shrink if it dries before 
it is ironed. 


lane La 


LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















«Maria Guy 


A crown of black and tassels of brown and black glycerined ostrich 
is Maria Guy’s choice for this mushroom of hatter’s plush. 


Below, a black hatter’s plush from Maria Guy has folded loops of 
black grosgrain on sides and a fringed piece brought from back. 


«Maria Guy 


they see hats only suitable for little sleek-haired 

debs and sub-debs. ‘‘If you persist in being so 
old-fashioned as to wear long hair, I have nothing to 
fit you,’’ was the insolent response to one woman’s 
mild protest. But rejoice! We bring glad tidings! 

Hats for matrons were much in evidence in the Paris 
fall millinery openings, and on these two pages are 
shown some of the smartest ones from the leading de- 
signers. By the exercise of her histrionic ability, Doris 
Kenyon transforms herself into the matron for the mo- 
ment, and wears them charmingly. 

Much in evidence is the high square crown, the off- 
the-face rolled brim and the sailor. Tricornes, mush- 
room shapes and turbans are the perennial favorites of 
the matron, be it winter or summer, and it is interest- 
ing to observe how these have been given new touches. 

In materials hatter’s plush, felt and velvet are al- 
ways in demand, and augmenting this select group we 
find satin, combined with velvet, a prime favorite. 
Grosgrain or moiré ribbon and patent leather, com- 
bined with satin or ribbon, are pleasing innovations. 


vi over the country older women complain that 
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A smart version of the tri- 
corne is Maria Guy’s black 
felt at right, with grosgrain 
ribbon folded in points. 


From Marguerite and 

Léonie comes the matron’s 

draped turban (center) of 
bronze green velvet. 


Caroline Reboux broadens 

the vision of a black satin 

sailor by placing on the 
crown two flat bows. 























Marguerite and Léonie 


Gold sealing wax traces an interesting design on 
the bright green wings of Marguerite and Léonie’s 
black satin hat, with rolled brim, at lower right. 


On the stunning turban below, Alexis binds three 
flat cuffs of black satin with grosgrain ribbon, 
pinning one cuff down with marquisate wings. 
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Marguerite and Léonie 
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Brimless in back, cut out in 
front to make way for the loop 
of a stunning black grosgrain 
ribbon bow, the other sides of 
@ black grosgrain creation of 
Suzy’s are cut to form two 
points at the top of the crown. 











Maria Guy 
A great favorite with older women is the small black 
felt hat with a swirl of black satin ribbon across the 
top. Maria Guy cleverly cuts the brim above at sides. 


Marguerite and Léonie 


Suzy 





About Alexis’ hats there is 
often a military aspect, and 
the black satin one below, with 
its side trimming of flat pasted 
coque and curled ends, is no 
exception. Its spirited air 
suggests a Cossack headdress. 
Its type is one much liked and 
is very becoming to matrons. 




















«Marguerite and Leonie 





The tan felt above and the brown felt in center present great con- 
trasts. One has a high postilion crown and deeper tan moiré rib- 
bon arranged in knots, each centered with a matching silk rose; 
the other folds two-toned brown and tan grosgrain into plaits. 

















A draped crown of black satin 
ribbon tops Alexis’ hat below, 
with brim of pasted ostrich. 


Alexis 
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Alexis 





Notable is the placing of trimming on matrons’ 
hats so that it extends beyond the confines of the hat. 
It may take the form of tassels of feathers hanging 
toward the shoulders, of stiff loops of ribbon placed at 
each side of the crown and jutting out sharply at the 
sides, or of wings, ribbon loops and twists of satin 
directly across the top. The buckle of brilliants, which 
is often the only bit of trimming, is a direct descendant 
of the jeweled fob, to which we gave much attention in 
the spring. Ribbon trimming is very good, and ostrich is 
one of the season’s best offerings. As usual in the winter, 
black and brown lead in colors, with orchid shades, 
bronze greens and terra cotta all in the fashion picture. 











Suzy 






The fashionable square crown—this one is of black belting ribbon—is 
seen on Suzy’s patent-leather sailor, made with a double-stitched brim. 





The Belt That 
Never Binds 


If you've never really found a sani- 
tary belt that’s completely com- 
fortable and easy, do try this new 
mesh shield model Hickory Belt. 

The front and back portions are 
of soft smooth mesh, and there's 
gentle, yielding elastic at the sides. 
Front closing with pearl buttons. 
Easy to put on and take off. The 
pendants are cut extra long to pre- 
vent tugging strain when the belt 
is worn in the daytime, over or 
under the corset or girdle. And 
best of all the safety pins are 
taped right on. 


If your dealer does not carry Hickory 
Belts write us, giving name of the store. 
Address Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1153 W. 
Congress Street, Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
Makers of Children’s Hickory Garters 
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Hickory Belt with Mesh Shield 


This model, in flesh or white, 
medium, large or extra large size, as 
low as 50c. Front closing with pearl 
buttons. Easy to put on and take off. 
Or you may sacle one of the styles 
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Hickory Belt All-Elastic Model 


Gentle, non-binding, bandage elastic. 
Elastic pendants, slip-on style—no 
fastenings. Medium, large or extra 
large. Flesh or white. As low as 25c; 
satin trimmed, 50c. 


A soft, fabric belt with elastic only 
at the sides and on the tabs, to adjust 
their length. Bone button at side 
closing. Easy to put on and take off. 
As low as 50c—medium, large or 
extra large. 


HICKORY 


E> Personal ‘Necessities 
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The 14 to 20s Make Clothes for Fall 


Here is a telling refutal of that 
age-old wail, ““I can’t go, be- 
cause I have nothing to wear.” 
Whether your invitation is for 
motoring, golfing, a day in 
town, a small informal party or 
a large and alluring dance, you 
can go, because the veriest novice 
need not hesitate to make one of 
these charming costumes herself. 
That so desirable feature for 
young girls — simplicity — has 
the added attraction here of 
meaning no complications in 
cutting, fitting or making. 























1a) 
4415 = Dress, 4418 


Transfer, 14677 


N THE fingers of one hand you can 
count them—the essentials for the 
young girl’s fall wardrobe. First, the 

plaid flannel coat-dress, closing down center 
front with composition buttons which match 
a color in the plaid. This can be cut in one 
piece from 54-inch-wide material, though the 
design has perforations for piecing, if a nar- 
rower width is used. The main part of collar 
































and pocket laps are 
of contrasting silk 
crépe or flannel, and 
the one-piece, dart- 
fitted sleeve has an 
added straight band 
in cuff effect. All de- 
signs on this page are 
in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
For the one-piece 
dress in center of 
left group, tan ma- 
rocain or wool reps is 
a good selection, with 
black tabs—initial embroidered—at end of 
lapped closing. The shaped collar is trimmed 
with a straight tucked band, and the set-in 
sleeves are plaited at elbows for fullness. 
Front and back skirt sections are cut away 
and plaited sections inserted, as the small 
sketch, second from left below, indicates. 
Of that soft suéde-like material, so fashion- 
able this fall, is the double-breasted coat at 





4433 














lower right, and it is so simply constructed 
that no one need hesitate to attempt it. The 
long, rolling collar is seamed at back and 
notched low in front, and the flowing, set-in 
sleeves may be made with or without cuffs. 

A quaint version of the Directoire is the 
rose taffeta party dress above, with inch- 
wide silver-and-rose-brocaded ribbons and a 
narrow applied yoke of silver lace. It has 
kimono-cut sleeves, which may be extended 
to full-length flowing ones, and the straight 
one-piece skirt is gathered to edge of waist. 

Equally demure is the simple evening 
frock next to it. This may be of crépe in 
any pastel shade, or of plain or flowered taf- 
feta. Val lace edges the cap sleeves, and is 
used for the jabot and—doubled—for the 
circles on skirt. The neck is slashed in front 
and turned back to form revers, and there is 
a small turn-over collar in back. The bodice 
extends into a panel in center front, and a 
straight, rather full skirt is joined to sides of 
panel and lower edge of waist. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Misses’ Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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6 leading Washing 
Machine Makers ~— 


Sa ‘ = : 4 j 
*UseRinso" 


This New Laundry Soap-dissolves completel ma es firm lasting suds 
—- perfect for every type af atkins f 2 


HE finest washing machine ever made can 

be hindered or helped by the kind of soap 
you use. That’s why these leading washing 
machine makers determined to find out what 
soap was the best for their machines. 


They made careful tests—by chemists, by 
laundry experts, by practical washerwomen— 
and now they all agree—There is no soap like 


Rinso for washing machines! 


Read their own words: 


APEX says: “Our conviction is that the best 
partner Apex could find is Rinso.” 


BLUEBIRD says: “Every bit of it dissolves so 
quickly that it is no trouble at all to pre- 
pare. We believe Rinso gives a cleaner, whiter 
wash in less time than any other soap.” 


COFFIELD states: “Tried out over a period 
equivalent to seven years’ weekly use, Rinso 


RIS Sa 


wSteag 


did not corrode or injure the machine in any 
way. It can be used with absolute safety.” 


GAINADAY writes: “Rinso suds stand up 
permanently. They penetrate the water 
so that every garment is saturated with 
Rinso solution.” 


LAUN-DRY-ETTE writes: “We found no little 
soapy particles floating around in the water 
in our tests with Rinso as we did with some 
of the other soaps. Twelve minutes was the 
average operating period with Rinso and 
not a single article had to be hand-rubbed.” 

**1900” CATARACT says: “In solution it per- 


meates the water so evenly that its cleansing 
action reaches every garment.” 


- ROTAREX writes: ‘We have tried out Rinso 


and other soaps—many of them good—in 
our machine, but for all ’round satisfaction 
we recommend Rinso.”’ 


SAVAGE says: “The right kind of soap-suds 
makes all the difference in the world in a 


Baegevags 


“washing machine. We have found that Rinso 
suds make the water soapy all through. They 


are rich in cleansing power and they last.” 


SUNNYSUDS states: “We found that there 
was no necessity for rubbing at all. We 
could run the clothes through the wringer 
direct into the rinse water after washing 
them with Rinso.”’ 


v 7 : 


RINSO is made by the largest soap makers 
in the world—the makers of Lux—to get the 
best results out of your washing machine. 
Made in a new form, to give you an entirely 
soluble laundry soap. It dissolves completely 
in boiling water, making a rich soapy solution 
ready to pour into your machine. 

Get Rinso today—the big package just right 
for washing machine users—or regular size 
package—at any grocery. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. : 
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"Three times a day you make your choice 


- For illness, depression, failure —choose 
the wrong kind of food. For health, 
happiness, efficiency—choose the right 
kind of food. ... Rich and poor alike 


are the victims of malnutrition. 




















“Grape-Nuts is an excellent 
food to eat every day,” says 
an eminent physician who has 
made a special study of the 
diet. ‘A simple nourishing food 
that in no way overtaxes the 
digestion and yet supplies an 
abundance of working power. 


‘The form in which the car- 
bohydrates occur in Grape- 
Nuts — dextrinized — renders 
their nourishment available to 
the weakest or most abused 
digestion.” 


ry 


Grape-Nuts has, too, this add- 
ed value to your health: It 
comes. in crisp, golden grains 
you must chew. 


: 


“Your ‘teeth, like any other 
part of your body, need exer- 
cise to keep them healthy,” 
says a distinguished dentist. 
“That is what I like about 
Grape-Nuts—it requires good, 
hard chewing. 


“When you eat Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast you give your 
mouth regular daily ‘setting 
up exercises.’ Chewing the 
crisp, hard grains stimulates 
the teeth and gums and starts 
a normal flow of the protective 
alkaline juices of the mouth 
glands. This means a clean, 
healthy mouth, and, inciden- 
tally, a proper start for the 
whole digestive process.” 


y 


Dietary studies show that, be- 
cause of lack of knowledge of 
the nutritive value of foods, 
whole families are often under- 


fed. 


i 


Food and Nourishment are two 
very different things. Food is 
what you eat. Nourishment 
is what your body gets out of 
it—what it can digest. 


v 


Grape-Nuts gives you nourish- 
ment you need in the form your 
body can readily digest and 
turn into vigorous health and 


strength. 





FREE—Sample Offer 


Send today for four of the individual packages 
—free. Enough Grape-Nuts for four nourishing 
breakfasts. Free offer also includes book of 101 
delicious recipes selected from 80,000 prepared 
by housewives who regularly serve Grape-Nuts. 
POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept. J-9, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free trial packages and booklet. 


Name 





a 

















Address. 

City. State 

If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Sen Street, East, Toronto, 


Ont. 





For malnutrition does not mean lack of food: 
more often than not it means too much food—and 
food of the wrong kind—food that not only fails 
to nourish but that may even form poisons. 


Upon the carbohydrates (a great able to extract from them the nourish- 
part of which comes from the grains) ment it needs, they must undergo a 
we depend for our power for mental special kind of preparation—so that 
and physical work. At least one-third they will not fail in their mission to 
of our nourishment should come from provide the body with power, and be- 


them. 


~,, Yet in order that the body may be poisons that lead to illness. 


gin, instead, to manufacture actual 


© Served with cream or rich milk 

~ Grape-Nuts gives you in most de- 

licious form the essentials of a 
well-balanced ration. 


A delicious food—easy to digest 


ORE than three-fourths of the content of 
Grape-Nuts (made of wheat and malted 
barley) are these precious carbohydrates, and 
—what is of supreme importance—in the form 
which your body most easily and completely 
turns into nourishment. 


In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates have 
been dextrinized—scientifically broken down 
into the form most suitable to the needs of your 
digestive organs. The carbohydrates are at 
once thoroughly digested and absorbed into 
strength and vitality. 


Grape-Nuts gives you nourishment without 


forming injurious acids—dangerous poisons. No 
matter how much you have abused your body 
with difficult foods, you can digest Grape-Nuts 
quickly and easily. 


Served with milk or cream in the morning, a 
bowlful of Grape-Nuts gives you just the nour- 
ishment your body needs. Eat it every day 
and see how much more healthy and alive you 
are—mentally and physically. 


All grocers have Grape-Nuts. All hotels and 
restaurants serve it in individual packages of a 
single portion. The Postum Cereal Company, 
Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Copyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
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The 3 R’s of Dresses for the 8 to 14% 


These distinctive frocks are as appro- 

priate on the recess playground as in 
the classroom. And they entail very little 
sacrifice of time and effort on mother’s part, 
because both dresses are one-piece and ever 
so easy to make. 

The plaided dress—which may be candy 
striped, by the way, as in the little back view 
above—has an applied vest slashed for open- 
ing and finished with tiny grouped buttons, 
and diagonal, slashed pockets finished with 
deep welts cut on the bias. Dark-brown and 
beige flannel is practical for the checked 
plaid, with beige flannel for the vest, two- 
tiered collar and cuffs; or blue and red com- 
bined similarly make a more colorful frock. 
This is also a particularly good design for 
gingham combined with white piqué vestee, 


G testis means clothestime again. 


collar and cuffs. Copying the grown-up 
mode, the long sleeves are cut out at back of 
lower arm. The design also provides for 
short sleeves with double cuffs to match the 
collar. 

Bands of blazer-striped flannel applied 
around the armholes, at low waistline, and 
to the lower edge of the skirt trim the plain 
flannel dress at right. It may be black 
trimmed in black and white stripes, or bright 
red trimmed in red and white. The rolled 
collar may be of the dress material alone, or 
be faced in white piqué, and the contrasting 
grosgrain ribbon tie hangs through two slits. 
The short sleeves may be extended to full 
length by long, one-piece flowing sections. 
If desired, an initial may be embroidered on 
the little band between slits for tie. Both 
dresses come in sizes 8 to 14 years. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New YOrk City. Girls’ Dresses, 


30 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 












































OY-WEAR is Hosiery’s acid test— 

and since Buster Brown Hosiery 
has for twenty years maintained its 
leadership for boy-wear, it must be 
good for adult wear! Buy Buster 
Brown Hosiery for the entire family 
—keep the family stocking-budget 
low and the darning basket empty! 








If your retailer can- 
not supply you, a 
Sas request will 
ring you the name of 
thenearest distributor. 







Amory. Browne e Co, 


BOSTON 


for Men 
JorWomen 
JorChildren. 
FoR WEAR! 





NEW YORK 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HOSIERY 









































cA CO-ED “Dress 


of the new 


PENIKEES 
EPINGLE 


Fashion smiles approval on silks 
of the faille and bengaline type 
for fall wear. Butshe withholds her 
most signal honors for Penikees 
EPINGLE, which acquires an indi- 
viduality of its own by the spiral 
thread twisted along each rib, 
distinctive and charming. The 
color range includes all the new- 
est fall shades. The makers of 
Co-Ep Dresses feature Penikees 
EPINGLE in a number of styles for 
street and afternoon wear, one of 
which is pictured. 

You will find Penikees EpINGLE and other 
Penikees novelties and staples at the silk coun- 
ter of any good store. They include: Penikees 
Scotch and French Plaids, Penikees Brocades, 
Penikees Matelassé Jacquard, Penikees Orto- 
man, Penikees Chec-O’-Laine, Penikees Caress 


Sublimeand PenikeesRhamaCrépe.The name 
PENIKEES in the selvage identifies them. 
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SILKS . 


CARL SCHOEN 
SILK CORPORATION 


260 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















r “HERE are many reasons why 
the ensemble suit is a favorite, 
but the principal one seems to 

be that it has none of the informal- 

ity of separate waist and skirt when 
worn in the house, and it has all the smart- 
ness of a tailored suit when worn on the street. 

This year’s version of the three-piece suit 

allows great latitude in style. The blouse 

may be of contrasting material, it may be a 

long tunic of silk, in which case the lining of 

the coat matches the tunic, or it may be a 

one-piece frock, with a matching coat that 

is short, three-quarter length, seven-eighths, 
or forty-eight inches long. 

Whatever the style chosen, make sure of 
one thing, if you would pass inspection among 
the most critical. Have your ensemble suit 
fur-trimmed. Fur will be seen on dresses, on 
the coats, and on the tunic blouses. You 


may choose from smooth clipped furs like . 


ermine, squirrel and dyed rabbit, or thick 
soft ones simulating chinchilla, silver fox 
and kolinsky. Leopard skin is the latest 
word to be broadcast by furriers, and as the 
tawny shades of this fur make it generally 
becoming, many women will be glad of its 
return to favor. In cloth materials and 
silks, the tawny colors also will be much seen. 
Terra-cotta shades, the new bois de rose, 
reds, subdued and vivid, are all good. Brown 
is fast becoming as staple a color as black, 
and black, we learn from Paris, is never so 
smart as when it has touches of white. 


The Ensemble Suit is the Smart Thing for Fall 














As early as last spring, when violets sud- 
denly bloomed forth as trimming for hats and 
for evening frocks, the wiseacres predicted 

urple would be an outstanding note, and it 
is. Not entire frocks of purple, but touches 











ofit, such as a girdle, artificial 
flowers on the shoulder— 
mauvish shades especially— 
will be noted this winter. 

In materials, the suéde finish is supreme 
among cloths, and the ribbed weave among 
silks. Ottoman, faille, poplin, bengaline, 
anything with a suggestion of self-striping, 
is desirable for the silk tunic or frock. Velvet 
is a strong note for evening wear—even the 
debutante insists upon a black velvet frock. 

Because skirts are so steadily growing 
shorter, the silhouette is as steadily growing 
narrower. From twelve to fourteen inches 
from the ground they are being made, and it is 
one more proof that women are determined to 
look young. Shingled hair and short skirts— 
who can tell a woman’s age in these days? 

Flat backs bear witness that the front 
treatment indressesisstilla feature. Flounces 
are good, and so are circular godets reaching 
one-half to two-thirds up the front and sides. 
Many of the imported coats have a small in- 
verted plait from neck to hem in back. It 
gives them a slight flare that is very youthful 
in effect. 

The ensemble suits on this page are partic- 
ularly valuable, because they give an idea of 
the adaptations permissible. At upper left, a 
seven-eighths coat is shown worn over the 
one-piece dress of matching crepe de chine in 
center of group. The coat is of brown suéde- 
like cloth, in two tiers, with a trimming of gold 
braid at the base of the dyed squirrel collar. 
The coat is lined with contrasting silk. Gold 
braid in epaulet effect trims the shoulders 
of dress, edges the flare cuffs and is set about 
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For Afternoon or Evening—It 1s Likely to be Velvet 


the waist at one side in an irregular block, 
continuing down the back, where the upper 
tier is divided, and edging the top of second 
tier. 

The frock at upper right, page 78, belongs 
to the smart ensemble flame-colored kasha 
suit, trimmed with light fox, at lower right. 
A bodice of black velvet, topping the kasha 
skirt, is bound at lower edge with cool green 
velvet, and appliquéd at one side are a wee 
house, chicken and rabbit. Down one side 
of the skirt, which is gathered slightly at one 
side, is a stripe of black velvet. The pocket, 
lined with black velvet, is bound in yellow 
kasha. 

So simple that it is representative of the 
highest art is the castor-colored kasha frock 
at lower left, page 78, with an embroidered 
panel, which isa continuation of thecollar. It 
is of self-colored embroidered flowers, each 
one with an eyelet in the center, and the 
scalloped edges are finished in a narrow band 
of dark brown squirrel fur. A perfect frock 
for wearing on any best daytime occasion, 
and yet unobtrusive enough to be all right 
in the office, if time expediencies demand. 

The demurely sophisticated frocks on this 
page are the business woman’s best selection 
for evening wear, dining at a fashionable 
restaurant or theater. 
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At upper left, black velvet—never so much 
in demand as now—has a quaint early Vic- 
torian air due to the modest, round neck line 
and the puffed sleeves, which are made by 
simply gathering a double thickness of the 








velvet. At the waist, two narrow belts are 
lined with cloth of gold. 

In the center, a princess gown of sapphire- 
blue velvet is made with two circular godets 
in side-front. The back of neck and shoulders 
is trimmed with metallic bands of sapphires 
and rhinestones. A bow of the same colored 
velvet, with long hanging ends, is placed at 
the top of the godets. 

At upper right, a black satin crépe dinner 
dress is untrimmed save for the scalloped 
ruffles on the skirt, which are faced with 
ashes-of-roses crépe de chine. These ruffles, 
which are shirred, are headed by a narrow 
cording of black. 

The Directoire frock is much liked by the 
woman with a slender graceful figure, and 
the black velvet one, trimmed with white 
rose point lace, at the lower left, is espe- 
cially appealing. It sounds, too, a note of 
interest to the lover of rare lace, for the rose 
point that grandmother wore when a bride 
will no longer be sniffed at by the young 
generation as “old-fashionéd.” 

Morecircular godets—these twoare right in 
the front—are seen on the figured rose-colored 
velvet one-piece frock at lower right. It is so 
slim and piquant, with its short skirt and 
straight back, that many women are going to 
name it this winter’s favorite frock. Taking 
them all in all, there is an air of affluence about 
these suits and dresses that seems to label their 
owner a wholly successful business woman. 
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SLEEPINGWEAR 
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Miss Away-at-school, in 
the picture, gracefully wears 
a middy style Brighton- 
Carlsbad pajama in partic- 
Ad ular favor among college 
[}y\) girls. She’s quite well aware 
{| that it’s becoming to her. 
And so she can enjoy, all 
the more, its easy freedom 
and the delicious warmth 
it gives her through the 

LY coldest winter nights. 
Exclusive advantages, 
such as the button-and-loop- 
at-ankle and the girdle 
sewed in the back so it can’t 
pull out, add to its conven- 
ience and comfort. Long 
service makes it attractively 

economical! 


Gowns in yoke, 
draped-from- 
shoulder, slip- 
over, middy—in 
fact, every style 
one could want. 
Sizes for women, 
34 to 50, $1.50 to 
$3.50. Misses’ and 
children’s sizes, 
too, 85c to $2. 


This is but one of many 
very attractive button and 
slipover styles in Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbad Paja- 
mas. Ask for them today, at 
your favorite store. Guar- 
anteed to please you! 





Our infants’ gown 
with drawstrin: 
bottom an 
sleeves keeps that give honest- 
baby perfectly to-goodness com- 
rotected, 85c to fort, $2.50 to $4. 
e- 










Men's pajamas 


1. Famous 
Brighton-Carls- ions for thise whe 
bad sleepers, sizes object to the draw- 
1 to 14, $1.25 to at waist, 
$2.50. 32: to $4.50. 
zes for boy 
31. 75 to $2. 50. 


Write for “ The Nightie 
Book"’—the Glover Catalog 
of sleepingwear styles, in- 
cluding * * How to Sleep for 
Health.” It's FREE. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 9 : Dubuque, Iowa 
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Junior wears a trim Kaynee 
Blouse of blue-striped mad- 
ras held rey in place at 
the waist by the patented 
Kaynee Loop. Like all Kay- 
nee fabrics it launders with- 
outfading. Sonny is wearing 
a good looking tweed suit 
in gray with over-plaid in 
wine color. The tie and 
braid on collar and cuffs 
spect the color note of the 
plaid. 
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“For wear, there’s 
nothing like a Kay- 
nee Blouse.”’ So say 
mothers. Fabrics are 
tested to prove their 
wear and fast color. 
Seams closely stitched; 
buttons firmly sewed. 
Cut for comfort as well 
as good lines. A pat- 
ented loop, famous 
among mothers, holds 
the blouse trimly in 
place at the waist. 


Small boys look 
charming in 
Kaynee Wash- 
togs. You will find 
dozens of delight- 
ful styles. Every 
fabric is guaran- 
teed fastcolor. Reg- 
ulation suits or 
flapper styles, nov- 
elty designs or 
simple styles, all of 
themaresmartand 
individual. 
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To dress your boy smartly 
without great cost 


School days again! Your small son once 
more a part of the eager boyhood tur- 
moil. And in this crowd you want him 
to hold his own—to make his person- 
ality count. 


Would you like to know how to do it? 
Then send for the fascinating booklet, 
‘Boy Types and How to Dress Them.”’ 
It tells the kind of clothes to choose 
for boys of every type; is full of helpful 
information on lines and color; shows— 
in chart form—exactly what is being 
worn by well-dressed boys on all occa- 
sions—for play, school, dress, sports 
and formal wear. 


It tells, too, how Kaynee Clothes givea 
boy an individual air—make him stand 
out in a clean-cut, well-groomed way. 
It explains why Kaynee Blouses, Shirts, 
Washtogs and Woolen Suits not only 
are extremely smart looking, but last so 
amazingly well; tells about their exclu- 
sive patterns and colors guaranteed ab- 
solutely fast; their careful cut and fit, 
their beautiful workmanship. Write 
today for a copy of this booklet. 


Tue KayNnee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Guaranteed Fast coors 









Ask for Kaynee garments by 
name. You can easily iden- 








Kaynee 


Guaranteed Fast Colors 
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In Which One Seeks an Education 
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' HESE easily made children’s frocks 
are designed to meet the exac- 
— tions of school and playtime hours. 
Young brother’s overall suit has trouser 
section, collar and cuffs of dark brown cot- 
ton broadcloth, and the separate guimpe is 
» sand-colored cotton broadcloth. The de- 
sign includes long one-piece sleeves, as in 
thumb-nail sketch below. Sizes 2 to 6. 

Quaint old-fashioned calico print is used 
for the child’s dress in center, also sizes 2 to 
6. Then fast-color cotton binding, match- 
ing the printed flowers, binds neck opening 
and cuffs. The dress is cut from a straight 
piece of material and has triangular insets 
at both sides. If made of white lawn and 

‘lace trimmed, as in small sketch, it is 
charming for little parties or Sunday 
school. 

The dress at right is tangerine linen, 
cross-stitched in black along gathers of 
front and back, cuffs, and just below edge 
of hem, which is turned up on the right 
side, so that it may be altered without re- 
moving embroidery. Sizes 2 to 8. 
































tify them by the name inside é ‘ 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
OUSEe err LY AY U1 s postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, N. ¥Y. Dresses, 45 cents; 
21 


Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents; Children’s Patterhs, 25 cents. 
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THE FOODS in this appetizing little 
“‘motor-hamper” picnic lunch were all pre- 
ared with this pure vegetable shortening 
rom recipes furnished by Mrs. R. D. A. Mrs. 
A’s recipe for the interesting Crisco Maca- 
roons is given below. If you will write us 
we will gladly mail you recipes for the Nut 
Bread, the Lemon Tartlets and the delicious 
Crisco Fried Chicken. 


Crisco “Macaroons 


34 cup rolled oats 





2 tablespoons Crisco ° 
V4 cup sugar 2 cups corn flakes 
24 cup cocoanut 14 teaspoonful salt 
1% teaspoonful baking powder 2 eggs 
Beat eggs well and mix with the oatmeal. Let 
stand while you cream Crisco and sugar. 
Then mix both together. Mix cocoanut, 
corn flakes, baking powder and salt together, 
then stir into the other mixture. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a Criscoed baking sheet. Bake 
15 minutes in amoderate oven(325°). Let stand 
after removing from oven until they harden 
a little. This amount makes 25 cakes. 
* * * 

Write to The Procter & Gamble Co. Section D-9 
Dept. of Home Economics, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
recipes for Mrs. A’s Lemon Tartlets and Crisco 
Fried Chicken. 


Special 
“COOKING SECRETS” and SAMPLE OFFER: 


In return for 20c (in stamps be coin Ny cover cost of 

tage and wrapping) we will send you a special 
co e can of eet iconcinine full half pound) 
together with Mrs. Neil’s Cooking Secrets—a cook 
book containing scores of helpful cooking hints and 
250 tested recipes. Address Section D-9 Dept. of 
Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“CRISCO is the trade-mark for a shortening 
manufactured and guaran purely vegetable, 
by The Procter & Gamble Company, U. S. A.” 








© 1924 The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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What Mrs. Andrews has discovered 
while giving back-door cooking lessons 


ROBABLY no other woman has a job 

quite like Mrs. Andrews’ job. Mrs. 

Andrews is an experienced home cook. 
For months now she has been going from 
house to house talking to women about their 
cooking successes, their cooking failures, their 
cooking discoveries. And a very pleasant part 
of her work is to give hints which often lead 
to better results. 


In the course of her daily chats with house- 
keepers, Mrs. Andrews is often able to point 
out, for example, advantages in Crisco which 
certain housekeepers have not appreciated. 


She finds that quite a few women still attach 
to Crisco a certain mystery. When she explains 
that Crisco is simply a sweet and fresh and 
white shortening made from pure vegetable 
oils, when she tells them that Crisco, be- 
cause of its purity and its ready digestibility is 
prescribed for use in many leading hospitals 
and sanitariums, housekeepers really begin to 
appreciate that Crisco foods are more than 


just delicious—that they are delicious in a 


healthful, wholesome way. 

Surprisingly enough, Mrs. Andrews often 
talks to women who are delighted with Crisco 
but who are using it for but a single purpose. 
For example, one housekeeper with a very 
large family (her children ranging in age 
from a few weeks to 19 years) seemed espe- 
cially glad to know that Crisco alone serves 


_ every shortening purpose—for cake making 


—for pie baking and for frying. 
Naturally a woman with a number of 


growing children needs to know every con- 


venient cooking method. And she needs to 
know, too, the economy Crisco offers in frying 
because it can be used again and again if 
strained after each frying operation. You 
know—you can fry fish, then onions, then 
potatoes in Crisco and the potatoes will not 
even hint of the fish or onions. 


Delicious—and wholesome results 


In talking to friends of Crisco Mrs. 
Andrews finds a very real enthusiasm for 
Crisco’s perfectly delicious results. Light, ten- 
der cakes that stay fresh longer. Flaky, tender 
pie crusts. Fried foods that are crisp, brown 


and delightfully free from soaked-up fat. 


And when she runs across a woman who 
entertains a great deal she finds her especially 
grateful for Crisco because it avoids the smoke 
and unpleasant odors which would mar the 


grace and charm of hospitality. 


2,000,000 homes prefer it 


In most of the homes she visits, Mrs. 
Andrews notices that the wife is constantly 
thinking about new foods and new ways to 
prepare foods that will please her husband. 


That husbands like Crisco foods so well is 
probably one reason why Crisco is today the 
favorite shortening in over 2,000,000 homes. 
Practically every grocer sells Crisco so we sug- 
gest that you buy a can today and begin to 
give your husband and children delicious Crisco 
treats. Try Crisco in the recipe printed here 
or use it in many of your own precious recipes. 
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ary grains witn tne lure of a conjectlon_. 
ERE is the gayest and brightest, the most enticing of all break- 
fast dishes. Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, steam exploded 8 times 
i ith every food cell broken to make digestion easy. 
* bs caaiiial NOR de “ . . . . 
Pueatannll The flavor is like nut-meats. Airy puffs that tempt the morning 
2 cupe Pulled Gealita, 3 enp appetite. Yet with the energy value of whole grains, to supply the 
sugar, 4% cup melted butter, . l f d ] d h d 
2 tablespoons flour, % tea vital food elements you need to carry on the day. 
spoon salt, a 
pepe ed Serve with milk and cream at breakfast; in bowls of half and half at 
Beat egg thoroughly. |Add luncheon. Then as a special allurement, with cooked or fresh fruit. 
with which beking powder Serve too as a night-time dish. Try as a garnishment with ice cream. 
has been sifted. Then add . . . . . 
flavor and Puffed Grains and Mix with melted butter as a tid-bit between meals. Serve every day in 
drop in a well-greased and + ¢ ° e 
floured pan 3 inches apart. every way you can, this the daintiest of grain foods. 
Southern Pralines Bake in Fo pg par — : 
234 cups powdered sugar, 1 cal ie wills worm On Today, order Quaker Puffed Wheat of your grocer. It will prove 
cup maple syrup, 44 cup broad knife. - 
om, Sots comes, 1 cup a new delight. 
u eat. 
il th i i- . 
Bot te fo tame eel mere foo , 
Sain ee ae Quaker Puffed Rice is another cereal delight—grains of rice 
Comey. Smeemaens Duane exploded like the Puffed Wheat. Most folks get a package each 
eat and drop from spoon ; : 
4 in emall piles on buttered of the Puffed Rice and the Puffed Wheat. And thus supply variety. 
Professor Anderson’s 
Invention | 
Quaker Puffed Wheat me 
and Puffed Rice are the he 
famous invention of th 
Professor Anderson, th 
formerly of Columbia to 
University. Food shot 
from guns, grain foods “ 
thoroughly cooked. i 
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THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
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(correct (lothes for the Woman 
Who ts Painfully Thin 


By ANNA K. Kay 


September, 1924 


















































Until you prove it with tracing paper, you'll never 
believe that correct posture and a knowledge of clothes 
could transform the awkward, angular women below 
into the distinctly smart ones above. The plaid-flannel 
three-piece suit gives broad lines, because of its loose 
Jit and irregular material. The overskirt helps to 
build up an impression of solidity, and a high muslin 
cravat covers the long, thin neck so hard to disguise. 
The printed crépe afternoon dress “ walls” up a bateau 
neck to its most becoming line, and has broad borders 
of braid which break the long, straight lines. Hats fit 
the head snugly, for outsize ones make the thin woman 
look awkward and dwarfed. For evening wear, a 
metal brocade holds the light becomingly and does not 
cling to the figure, while a tulle scarf casts mysterious 
and alluring shadows where only hollows grew before! 
Mistakes that are obvious are too short skirts, shoes 
that contrast strikingly with stockings and so make 
the feet look longer, too large an area of plainness 
about the dress, too evident a desire to conceal 
scrawny necks, and a tendency toward hats that are 
so flat they label themselves, “We aim to squash.” 








long, her arms are too long. In fact, she is 

altogether too long—and thin. She doesn’t 
know how to dress, is self-conscious, and always puts 
her worst—and longest—foot foremost. She studies 
the fashion books, but sees only piquant faces above 
the gowns and under the hats, and does not know how 
to adapt them to herself. 

In the July number of the JourNAL I made some 
suggestions about camouflaging weight to Marianne’s 
stout cousin, and, in the same helpful spirit, I should 
like to talk to Marianne. In the first place, I should 
say, you must change your whole attitude and instead 
of trying to disguise your height and thinness, use them 
to create an effect of graceful slimness. 

A fundamental rule for you to follow is to avoid the 
straight line. The line of hair, of throat, of sleeves, of 
hats must be broken. Don’t look too slick. Thin per- 
sons are apt to look prim and ‘‘ mousy,” so you should 
always have an irregular trimming line somewhere 
about your costume, or in the material itself. For this 
reason plaids and brocaded surfaces are exceptionally 
good for you. 

Avoid any apparent effort to reduce your height, 
such as the wearing of flat heels, if that is your only 
reason for doing so. It is not necessary to wear the 
highest heel to create a pretty line; be moderate, 
smart and inconspicuous. Wear contrasting shoes 
and stockings, but in contrast to the rest of your cos- 
tume, and eschew tongues, which lengthen the line of 
foot, and large, brilliant buckles. 

Buy your hats before a long mirror. It is as im- 
portant to suit your figure as your head and shoulders, 
and if the lady at the bottom of page 84 had stood in 
front of a mirror she would never have made the mistake 
of buying a hat with a bow on top of it. 


V0 iene: ter nose is too long, her neck is too 
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(Continued on Page 84) 
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| STOUT WOMEN 


Fashionably 


Look Slender 


HE Lane Bryant Style Book 
is just for stout women. 
With the aid ofthis book, women 
who wear size 38 or larger can 


dress fashionably and look slender. 


Fifth Avenue’s smartest styles, re-designed [7 
with lines to slenderize the stout figure, l 
provided in garments ready to put righton. [> 


Sizes 38 to 56 Bust 


Whether you are tall or short—and how- 
ever stout your figure—Lane Bryant can 
fit you. Hundreds of beautiful garments 
to choose from, in all the latest styles, 
and in every size from 38 up to 56 bust. 








Prices Very Low 


Finest materials and best workman- 
ship always. Yet prices are very low. 
For example—the coat pictured, fur- 
trimmed all-wool Velour isbut $19. 85, 


andthe dress, of all-wool Poiret Twill 
is $14.95. Other coats $12.95 to $65.00. 
Dresses $6.95 to $49.50. Underwear and 
other outer-wear priced proportionately low. 


Lane Bryant service is nation-wide. Stores 
in four cities and a mail order service that 
reaches to your door. A National institution 
worthy of your confidence and worthy of your 
patronage—for every purchase is guaranteed. 


Style Book FREE— 


The Lane Bryant Style 
Book will be sent to 
you FREE. Eighty- 
eight pages of beau- 
tiful life-like pic- 

tures of the latest 

styles, just for 
stout women. 
Sent FREE. 
Write for 
it today: 











STORES: 
NEW YORK 
“BROOKLYN 
DETROIT 
CHI 
a 





38th Street at Address Dept. 52 
Fifth Avenue NEW .YORK 
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(correct (olothes for the Woman Who is Thin 


(Continued from Page 83) 


A flat sailor-shaped hat makes the thin woman's 
face seem like the hub of a wheel. For her, the 
drooping hat at right is the only large one possible. 
























A well-cut wool-reps coat 
dress calls attention to slim- 
ness and grace by its sim- 
plicity, and a plain or plaited 
Jabot is perfect for a flat chest. 
How sad that the same-sized 
woman, below, learned too 
late that the surplice cut is 
best for surplus fat! 


Noticeable on a plain 
velvet dress, draped 
slightly at the right 
hip, was the fur- 
Sinished neck line at 
extreme left. The 
Sleeves and skirt were 
also fur banded. 
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Bakst has said that the 
overthin woman should con- 
ceal two parts of her sil- 
houette—the forearm and 
the thigh. She must mask 
all her joints. That long, 
thin neck is really your most 
apparent defect, and there 
are two ways of treating this. 
One is to wear an extremely 
high collar, such as that on 
the plaid three-piece suit on 
page 83, or a scarf as above. 
The collar or scarf must 
come well up about the head 
and face. The other method 
of treatment for your frocks U 
is to wear the thinnest, flat- 0 
test and most sheer of ma- 
terials around your throat— 
loose, in order that it may 
not be shadowed at all. The 
tulle scarf on the evening 
gown on page 83 illustrates this 
well, for it even makes possible 
the wearing of a sleeveless 
frock—usually avoided by both 
the too thin and the too stout. 

The bateau neck line is per- 
fectly all right for you, Mari- 
anne, but do not wear it at the exact 
horizontal line. Build it up with material 
and lace, as on the printed crépe on page 83, 
or with fur, as above at lower left. 

Now let me emphasize the low line under 
the arm. Be sure to give the effect of ease 
between waist and sleeve. If you heed this 
you are well on the way toward solving your 
problem, for it will broaden your figure where 
it is too meager, it will conceal the sharp 
lines of arm, elbow, side and hip, and you will 
discover that you give the impression of 
willowiness and flexibility of figure. 

Sleeves that are set in a rather large arm- 
hole achieve this effect and are ideal for you, 
and a kimono sleeve, too, is good, if your ma- 
terial is not so flimsy that it clings to the 
figure and breaks at the bust line. Though 
I think you will agree with me that some sort 
of drapery is best to veil the thin arm, it is 
not necessary to feel that you must swathe 
every inch of it. Bracelets offer a happy 
solution, and they come in such endless 
variety that you may match all your gowns 
and yet not feel extravagant. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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How many sheets will I need? 


HF trousseau is ready—pretty frocks—lovely, 
dainty things befitting the great event. And 
then she turns to mother, seeking advice on the prac- 
tical, necessary items for housekeeping. Future 
happiness is in her home; no one knows this better 
than mother. 

The linen chest must be filled—how many sheets, 
how many pillow-cases will I need, she asks. And in- 
deed mother’s advice is valuable. For experience has 
proved the need of an ample supply which will be 
lasting as well as beautiful; and mother, being above 
all a thrifty housekeeper, guides her. 


Wamsutta Percale, mother says, is taking the place 


The weakest point of an 
ordinary sheet is where the 
hemstitching ends. It tears 
quickly because it is not re- 
inforced. 


Ordinary Selvedge 


of fine linen. Its closely woven texture means 
unusual strength, great beauty and long years of 
constant service. As this wonderful fabric is washed 
it becomes even fresher and whiter, exquisite to 
touch, so inviting to deep refreshing sleep. 


But the cost? A dozen Wamsutta Percale sheets 
and Pillow-Cases, lovelier even than fine linen, cost 
very much less—and only a trifle more than ordinary 
cotton. Because of their durability, they are a real 
economy. Here, indeed, is a starting supply which 
can be added to as the household grows. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., 44 Leonard St., N. Y., Selling Agents 


Wamsutta hemstitching 
stops at the Tape Selvedge. 
Thus the Tape Selvedge re- 
inforces and prevents tearing 
at the vital point. 


Tape Selvedge 


NOTE TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Let the famous Millard quality test direct your 
buying of sheets and pillow-cases. Prof. E. B, 
Millard,of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, scientifically tested 24 well-known 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases ‘The Finest of Cottons 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, LUSTERSHEER, LINGERIE, WAMSUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH, AND WAMSUTTA OXFORD 


brands of sheets, running each through a steam 
laundry 150 times, the equivalent of six years’ 
home use. At the end of the test, Wamsutta 
Percale was stronger than any other. 
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Mad 


A dropped stitch in your silk stocking! Wrath in 


your heart! 


What causes those wretched “runners” that scuttle ahead of 
your needle and thread like a flash? 
weak, or there’s no provision for stopping a harmless little 


“garter-run” at the knee. 


Next time, try Humming Bird Pure Silk Hose. Pure silk, free of \ 
metallic “loading,” has truly marvelous strength. Pure dyes pre- 
serve the fabric. Double topsof elastic lisle discourage “runners” 
and a garter-run-stop halts them before they slip below the knee. 


Snug-fitting Humming Bird Hose, in forty fascinating shades, to 
suit any costume or any occasion, are to be had at your mer- 


chant’s at a very moderate price. 


READ “THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.” Not advertising 
material, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee 2 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


umming @ird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 
WEARS LONGER 











Made in One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 
1. Newest shades, always. 
2. Pure thread silk body. 


3. Free from heavy and light 
places. 


4. No “‘loading’’ to give arti- 
ficial weight. 


5. Pure silk reinforcement for 
sole and above heel. 


6. Reinforced heels and toes. 
7. Tops, elastic lisle, doubled. 
8. Garter-run stop. 
9. Extra length. 
10. Snug-fitting ankles and feet. 
11. Knit, not stretched to size. 
12. Fit is permanent. 
13. All colors fadeless. 


14. Knit in three styles to fit 
all figures. 











Either the silk thread is 
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Gorreét (slothes for the Woman Who is Thin 


(Continued from Page 84) 
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A study of these types 
will convince the thin 
woman that a shingle 
cut shortens the length 
\ of neck better than a 
Dutch bob(a); aframe 
of soft hair close to the 

face gives a fuller con- 

tour than puffing it out 
at the sides (b); a high 
plaited collar—smart 
v and unusual—isa 
great improvement over 
low neck and beads (c); 
dressing the hair softly 
at the nape of the neck 
works a miracle (da). 




















Have you ever thought that you should 
wear only dull-finished gloves, such as suéde, 
chamois, mocha and fabric gloves, and never 
the glacé? And choose the Biarritz, gauntlet 
or mousquetaire that wrinkles over wrist. 

Earrings are the jewels designed especially 
for you, but choose them wisely. A careful 
study of the heads on this page will show you 
that long narrow earrings exaggerate the 
length and thinness of your throat, and large 
ones, with the lines growing broader as the 
earring grows longer, fill in the line of cheek 
below the hair and lend fullness to the face. 
Your rings should be long and narrow rather 
than broad, heavy ones. Colorful stones are 
best, and gold rather than platinum or silver; 
thin arms, hands and neck are less opaque 
and creamy than plump ones, and gold is 
more in harmony with their warmer tones. 

In materials, soft ones that have a little 
weight are best for you. Crépe, velvet, dull 
satin, wool reps—in fact any material pliable 
enough to fall in ripples and folds will lend 
itself with grace to your figure. In evening 
gowns, metal brocades are lovely, and lace or 
chiffon, plaited, gathered or draped. 

Wraps that are loose and broad in effect 
are most becoming. Sports clothes in rough 
tweed with a scarf of vivid color seem espe- 
cially made for you, and the only thing to 
caution you against is the clinging sweater. 

The beltless frock is a good type if it is 
carefully made, and there is something about 
it to break the regularity. On the evening 
gown on page 83 the large bow at side accom- 
plishes this, and on the coat dress on page 84 


Towne Dew e Cc 


‘the loose hanging scarf, which swings like a 
cape from the back. With all this advice, 
however, the thing that will make the most 
improvement in your appearance is holding 
yourself correctly. Slouching and crouching 
do not make you appear shorter. They make 
you look hollow-chested, weak and physi- 
cally unfit. Holding your head up makes 
your lungs expand, and helps you develop 
muscles that will go a great way toward cov- 
ering bones. 

This advice applies equally as well to the 
girl who, besides being too thin, is too short. 

What you, Marianne, must guard against 
in materials is any suggestion of heaviness. 
Your clothes should be much shirred, gath- 
ered, plaited and draped. Give special heed 
to proportion. The length of your skirt 
should be well within the prevailing mode, 
and your capes and coats should be a little 
shorter than the frock beneath. Wear a belt- 
less coat. In belted frocks there should be 
greater length below waist than above it. 

Hat crowns should fit the head; avoid al- 
ways an effect of birdlike peering out from 
an enveloping hat. A small woman looks well 
in hats that tone in with her hair. 
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Make your living-room more 


“By Emiry ALExANpER, Interior “Decorator 


This page is the third of a series showing how the rooms of 
your home can be lighted most effectively and inexpensive- 
ly. Keep this page for reference and watch for the next. 


HIS is the season when your living- 
room becomes the center of home and 
social life. Givea thought to its lighting. 

For most living-rooms suffer in ap- 
pearance and comfort from the lighting 
arrangements. Glarein some spots, black 
shadows in others, distort the furnishings 
and hurt the eye. Chairs must be moved 
to the center of the room; reading, sew- 
ing or card playing is accompanied by 
a feeling of discomfort. 

These are the faults of inflexible light- 
ing and the use of the wrong lamps. In 
the modern living-room of average size, 
the primary lighting arrangements —a 
ceiling fixture or side-wall brackets — 
are supplemented by the generous use of 
portables, such as floor, table, desk and 
bridge lamps. And the lamps in them (or 
“bulbs,” as they are erroneously called) 
are of the types and sizes which give each 
fixture or portable its best lighting effect. 


With from four to six portables, the 
decorative and utilitarian qualities of 
electric light can be fully realized. The 
light can be adjusted to each use of the 
room and to the moods and activities of 
its occupants. It can be varied from a 
restful spot to the gay illumination that 
makes a party a success. And the port- 
ables themselves, being pieces of furni- 
ture,contribute an added decorative note. 


The use of the right lamps, in adequate 
sizes (“wattages’’), is as important as the 
number of light sources. 


THE White MAzpDA C Lamp. Use in portables (such as 
table, floor, bridge and desk lamps). It gives the best 
light for reading, writing, card playing, etc., and adds 
to the general comfort. 

Note: In large living-rooms, the White Lamp is used 
in ceiling fixtures or wall brackets to increase the 
quantity of light. 
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THIS is an exact reproduction by color glare and black shadows and the flexibil- 
photography of a section of a livable liv- — ity of the lighting arrangements. No small 
ing-room, made more livable by the free _ part of the lighting effect is due to white 
and correct use of Light. Note the restful lamps in the portables, and frosted lamps 
and inviting atmosphere, the absence of | —well shielded—in the wall brackets. 


For every fixture or portable requires a particular 


livable with 





type and size of lamp to give it the best lighting 
effect. As a general rule, put frosted lamps in 
ceiling fixtures and wall brackets, white lamps in 
portables, and be sure that they are large enough 
to give sufficient light. 

For the long evenings of winter, make your 
living-room more livable with Light. For Light, 
freely and properly used, is itself an interior dec- 
orator whose cost is so low that no home need be 
denied its pleasing and useful effects. 





‘Brcin making your living-room more 

livable by putting the right Edison MAzDa* 
Lamps in your present fixtures. Your 
“a lighting company or nearest Edison MAZDA 
Lamp Agent will tell you exactly the proper 
types and sizes (“‘wattages’’). 


87 


Light 


















THE Frosted Mazpa B 
Lamp. Reduces glare and 
shadow. It should be 
used to get the best 
lighting effect from ceil- 
ing fixtures and side-wall 
brackets. 

The lamps should al- 
ways be shielded by 
glass, silk or parchment 
shades. 






Tue Round Frosted Mazpa B 
ee Lamp. For ceiling fixtures and 
es \ ¥° ™.wall brackets of the candlestick 
| ) type. 

a4 The lamps should always be 
well shielded. 


Ask your lighting company or the Edi- 
son MAZDA Lamp Agent what additional 
outlets and portables would cost. You will 
be surprised to find how inexpensive a 
modern lighting system is to install and 
to use. 


EDISON LaMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARRISON, N. J. 
*MazDA—the mark of a research service 


AZDA LAMPS 


ECTRIC PRODUCT 
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Let's Make Our First Fall Dress 











This is the Way 
to Do It 


By Ruru SiLy 
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She might have stepped from a shop in the 
Rue de la Paix, so smart and expensive 
looking is her twill frock. Instead, she 
assimilated a dressmaking lesson, and 
saved enough money to buy one of the new 

high-crowned felt hats, a chic underarm 
] purse, and a string of pearl beads. 
















MET’S be real sports and helpful 
( fg = members of the family, and in- 
t rion’ stead of buying that important 

Wea) fall costume—the tailored dress— 
mmeraes} make it! You cannot possibly 
object to having the extra money you will 
save, and, if your objection takes the form of 
not knowing how to make a tailored dress, 
it is overruled at once, for this lesson in 
dressmaking is guaranteed to “work,” if 
you do as you’re told. 

The design itself is unusually desirable, 
for it offers an opportunity for individuality 
in the embroidered neckline and side panel. 
Of course this can be omitted—it is a stun- 
ning frock when perfectly plain—but if you 
have the time to do it you will find em- 
broidering or braiding it makes it suitable 
for some occasions when a plain dress is 
too businesslike. Coarse wool embroidery 





covers the ground as quickly as the pro- 
verbial seven-league boots, and is even more 
decorative, because of its color possibilities, 
than flat silk soutache braiding. 

When you buy your design be sure to get 
the correct size. If you are in doubt, consult 
a salesgirl at the pattern counter. Then buy 
the amount of material the design calls for. 
This will be printed on the envelope and will 
vary according to the size you take and the 
width of the material you buy. 

As for the material, select a soft, supple 
weave, such as twill, wool reps, broadcloth, 
wool crépe or kasha, for the circular flounce 
on the dress makes it imperative to have 
pliable material that will hang in soft folds. 

Now, all equipped, read the directions on 
the design envelope to the last notch and 


(Continued on Page 90) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 
cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Hat—Skinner’s Millinery Satin 
Lining —Shinner’s Lining Satin 
Shoes — Skinner's Shoe Satin 























The return to 
plain linings 


Fashion’s trend is toward plain linings. The finest garments 
and the newest styles show a return to solid colors — with 
grays, hennas, browns and tans in the ascendancy. 

The beauty of a solid color fabric is in proportion to the 
richness of its texture, and no lining satin equals Skinner’s in 
texture or wearing quality. 

In many beautiful shades — closely woven to stand the con- 
stant wear a coat lining receives — and with the rich appear- 
ance that only pure silk can impart. 

There is one safe rule to follow to avoid disappointment 
in linings — ask for Skinner’s Satin. 


In ordering from a tailor, ask to see the silk he proposes 
to use and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner's Satins 


1924 


SELVAGE” 














































Staying Young 





Some Mothers Find it Easy to Retain Youth 


OW wonderful to look like your 

daughter! (Reversing the usual 
process.) Freedom from trivial annoy- 
ances—freedom from strained nerves— 
a liking for outdoor exercise—these are 
the conditions that prolong the beauty 
and the feeling of youth. 

The age ofa mother is not fixed upon 
the age of her children but by the few- 
ness of years that show in her face and 
the number of smiles that she uses each 
day to cling to her youth. 

And the number of smiles that imitate 
youth may be many, indeed, if you wear 
just the right kind of shoes! For a com- 
fortable foot means that important 
nerves are not pinched ; there’s no pesky 
annoyance to draw back those smiles; 
there is an acceptable invitation from 
every pleasant sky to gu outdoors 
and walk and behealthyand happy. 

Such has been the successful 
mission of the Cantilever Shoe; to 
provide the true flexibility, the 
easeful contour and the hygienic 
balance essential for comfort— 





which produces a smiling spirit. To 
many a man and woman, the comfort 
and harmony of the Cantilever Shoe has 
brought a new enjoyment of activity, a 

surcease Of the foot distortion which so 
many ordinary shoes compel with a re- 
action that shows unfavorably in a 
woman’s face. (Ask the Beauty Doctors 
whether stiff and tight shoes bring on 
the lines of middle age and weariness. ) 


Others say that the Cantilever Shoe 
has given them a new disposition — 
more smiles per day, the fairy-like ten- 
drils that bind you forever to youth and 
when you — in public make some 
people wonder which is your daughter 
and which is you. 


Cantilevers please the eye as well as the foot. 
Excellent workmanship, luxurious leathers 
and graceful lasts make these comfort- 
able shoes distinctly good looking. 
There is a fine variety of modish strap 
pumps and trim oxfords to select from. 

If none of the dealers listed below 
is near you, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 410 Willoughb 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the ad- 
dress of a nearer store. 


antilever 


p 





Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 


Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302—11th Ave. 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 


Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (nr.Shelburne) Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. (2nd floor) Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City- Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang's 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Boston—109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (above Chippewa St.) Los Angeles—5S05 New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville— Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon— Macon Shoe Co. 
Manchester, N. H.—Wm. Marcotte Co. 
Mansfield— Brownell Shoe Co. 
162N. State St. eho Chi.Theatre) Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
are Millar + yn Shoe Co. 

lis—25 Eighth St. South 
Minot, N. D.—The Fair 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—720 Pleasant St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) Troy—35 Third ‘se: (2nd floor) 

14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 


Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 


Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 


Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Camden—Curran’s, 110 Broadway 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. oe. ag A Shoe Co. 
Cbarlotte—226 North Try 


Chicago— { 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
6410 Cottage ave (Woodl 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin C 
Clarksburg—Livingstone a. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver—224 Foster by 





New York— 


Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira 


Erie— Weschler Co., 910 State 4 
Evanston—North Shor e Booter: 
Evansville—310 So. ard St. pail Main) 
Fort Wayne— Mathias App’s Sons 


Shoe 


Cantilever Stores —Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) Grand Island—S. N. Wolbach Sons 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. r F 
Allentown—Horace Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (second floor) Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 


Library) ore 

2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) Utica—28 & 30 Blandina S. cor. Union 

Detroit—4 A Norfolk—Ames & Brownley Walla Walla—Gardner & 

Duluth—107 West First St. (near ist Ave., W.) Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. Oklahoma City—Fezler’s Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

—C. W. O'Shea Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 

Passaic—37 Lexington Ave. 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 

Peoria—Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bidg.) 

Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 


Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
ar ol a % 234 North St. 
¢ Agencies in 442 other cities Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
is 
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Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 


Providence—The Boston Store 


Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N.7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 

Santa Berbara—Smith’s | 's Bootery 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 S. 11th St. Fidelity Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch 
Toronto—7 —<— St. Ay fat Yonge) 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 


Union Hill—Star Shoe St 


Washington—1319 F Street “ond floor) 
Wh . R. Taylor Co. 


Winnipeg—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 442 other cities 
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1. The paper pattern here is 
pinned on material and shows 
seam lines, notches and center 
line marked with tracing wheel. 


5. Pin, baste and stitch waist 
Sront and circular flounce on 
seam line. Pin marks on front 
of skirt to corresponding marks 
where waist and flounce join. 
Baste and seam onto waist. 
Then catch-stitch the raw edges 
to waist on wrong side, or, if you 
prefer, use machine stitching 
close to edge on right side. 














perforation—and then reread them about 
twice! Never take any liberties with them, 
if you want a beautifully made costume. 

The professional way to make a dress is 
first to cut out a muslin one, fit it, make all 
alterations necessary for your figure, and 
then cut the real dress material over this mus- 
lin pattern; so that’s the way we will do it. 

The first step is to mark definitely seam 
lines on the design—sketch 1. 

Second, cut the muslin exactly according 
to directions. 

Third, mark seam lines, construction, 
center-front and center-back lines with pencil 
or tracing wheel—sketches 2 and 3. This 
is most essential in putting the parts to- 
gether accurately and will be of great assist- 
ance to the fitter. On wool the markings 
should be done with contrasting basting 
thread, for, besides accurately marking the 
lines, they prevent edges from stretching. 

Fourth, baste the garment for fitting, fol- 
lowing the order given on design envelope. 
Watch corresponding marks and seam lines; 
pin seams and baste on seam lines. Baste 
long seams with the work flat on a table. 
Baste shoulder seam with the back toward 
you, for the back shoulder line is a little 
longer than the front and the front must be 
stretched slightly. In basting circular 


* flounce onto the right side of waist, keep the 


waist toward you, because it is more bias 
than the skirt part. Turn up a hem around 
the bottom to hold the edge in place and to 
give weight to the bottom for fitting. 


Lét's Make Our F wrst Fall Dress 


(Continued from Page 89) 





2. This shows material 
marked with basting threads 
on the traced lines. 











3 
3. Here, back is folded 
through center and seam 
lines marked with pins 
through the two thick- 
nesses, because tracings 
cannot be seen on wool. 
A basting thread marks 
the seam on under thick- 
ness and is now being 
put in upper thickness 
of material, Never 
baste through the two. 


4. Seam lines in sleeve 
are marked, the direc- 
tion of grain indicated 
by basting at A, sleeve 
pinned together with 
notches matching and 
dart correctly slanted, 


6. The hem has been 
turned, gathering thread 
put in below pinked 
edge, and fullness 
shrunken out. Catch- 
stitch hem in place. 
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The sleeve is so important a part of the 
dress that special attention must be paid to 
it. First, pin the corresponding marks on 
the dart edges together, pin and baste dart 
seam. Next, put corresponding marks on 
the sleeve edges together, pin on seam line; 
place sleeve on table to see if the cross grain 
is perfectly flat and smooth above the dart— 
if so, all is well. If the sleeve twists, take out 
pins and make material smooth by slipping 
one edge up or down on the other; sketch 
No. 4. Turn the seam allowance to the 
wrong side at the bottom of the sleeves, and 
baste in place. 

To put the sleeve into the dress, put corre- 
sponding marks on sleeve and armhole to- 
gether, holding the sleeve uppermost. Pin 
and baste sleeve to the armhole on the seam 
lines. The sleeve is larger than armhole and 
must be eased in, but the armhole must not 
be stretched. 

Fifth, press underarm, shoulder and sleeve 
seams open. Press waistline’ seam across 
front onto waist. 

Sixth, try on muslin dress. Pin side front 
opening lines together, carefully matching 
cross markings. Take a general survey. No- 
tice these important details: Does the dress 
fit closely around the neck? Is it smooth 
across the shoulder? Is the armhole line a 
good one?—shoulders are still narrow. Is 
the sleeve straight, and does the grain of the 
material run straight down the arm? Is the 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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At hotels, clubs, 
restaurants and 
on Pullman diners 
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Pram, unadulterated carelessness, physicians all agree, 
is responsible for fully three-fourths of all human illness. 

Why not use an “Ounce of Prevention”? 

Most of us eat too much and exercise too little. The 
result is sluggishness and faulty elimination. 

Surely as the slow poison of the Borgias, accumulated 
digestive waste undermines the physique, breaks down re- 
sistance and opens wide the door for sickness and disease. 


Betty’s Cold and Father’s Blues 


When Betty brings a cold home from school, when 
father develops his bi-monthly fit of blues, somebody 
has been careless. 

Once those symptoms were the signal for castor oil 
or the box of pills. But an “Ounce of Prevention” is 
much better. 


Post’s Bran Flakes for Everybody Every Day 


Headaches, colds and general lowered 
resistance which pave the way for all 
kinds of sickness are the common results 
of faulty elimination. 

And how much better than cure-alls 


aspen da : 
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tideconn and drugs is prevention in the form of a 
Prevention Pack- delicious food. 


ages. 














It is well, even for the aver- 


age person, to include plenty 
of bulky food in the but to 


prevent intestinal sluggishness 





say Fisher and Fisk 
of the Life Extension 
Institute 





Health is your family’s greatest treasure— 
Do you guard it well? 
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The intestines need bulk if they are to function properly 
and Post’s Bran Flakes provide that bulk together with 
other important elements the body craves. 


Crisp flakes of bran (with other nutritious parts of wheat) 
Post’s Bran Flakes contain phosphorus and iron for 
body building, proteins and carbohydrates (high food 
value in digestible form), the dietary essential, Vitamin B, 
and phytin, nature’s own harmless laxative. 

See to it that every member of your family gets Post’s 
Bran Flakes in some form every day, just as an “Ounce 


of Prevention.” 


Serve these flakes often as a cereal with milk or cream 
—they are really delicious. Bake golden brown Post’s 


Bran Muffins. Add Post’s Bran Flakes 
to the children’s cooked cereal and 
breakfast fruits. Bran cookies and bran 
bread are afso good. 


7 A 


Snip the coupon now and send for an “Ounce 
of Prevention.” We will mail you free a hotel size 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes and a recipe book 
_— shows you many tempting ways to serve 

ran. 

Remember this simple formula: An ounce of Post’s 
Bran Flakes for every member of the family every day, 
just as an ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’’ to keep everybody well. 








Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me your ‘““Ounce of Preven- 
tion,”’ a free crial package of Post's Bran 
Flakes and your booklet showing 
many different ways to serve bran. 


Name , Pe 
Address __ Boa 
City __State 


9-100 





© P.C.Co. 
_ Canadians, write to 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
45 Front Street, E. Toronto, Ont. 
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Postum Cereal Company, Inc., “Battle Creek, Michigan — Makers of Post Health Products—Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes 
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The Quick and Easy Way 
to Make Grape Jelly 


Stem and crush thoroughly 
about 8 Ibs. ripe grapes. Add 
% cup water, stir until boiling 

and simmer 10 minutes in 
\ closely covered saucepan. 
\ Place fruit in cheese-cloth 
\ bag and squeeze out juice. 
Then drip juice through cot- 
ton flannel bag if a sparkling 
jelly is desired. Measure 8 level 
cups (3% Ibs.) sugar and 4 
cups (2 lbs.) juice from cooked 
fruit into large saucepan, stir 
and bring to a boil. At once 
add 1 bottle (scant cup) Cerro, 
















stirring constantly and bring 
again to a full boil for % min- 
ute. Remove from 







fire, let stand one 
minute, skim and 
pour quickly. 





Everybody can make de- 
licious grape jelly with 
this recipe. It’s so quick 
and easy; it never fails; 
and makes such a won- 
derful quality that even 
the experts prefer it to 
the old method. Note es- 
pecially this recipe uses 
full-ripe grapes with their 
full flavor and color —not 
the under-ripe grapes so 
necessary with the old 
method. Best of all, in the 
Certo recipe only one minute’s boil- 
ing is required. This prevents the fla- 
vor, color and juice from boiling away 
and makes one-half more jelly from 
same amount of fruit. More sugar is 
used simply to make more jelly from 
the juice formerly boiled away. The 
amount of sugar in each glass of 
jelly is the same by both methods. 


Don’t Delay—Act Now! 


Whether or not you have ever 
made any grape jelly, get a bottle of 
Certo from any grocer and some 
full-ripe grapes and try this new, 
easy and economical way to make the 
best grape jelly you have ever tasted. 
Make a lot of it—no home has too 
much. With each bottle of Crrto 
is a book containing nearly 100 rec- 
ipes for jams, jellies and marma- 
lades. Cerro isa pure fruit product — 
refined and concentrated pectin which 
makes jelly ‘‘jell.’? Over 5,000,000 
women used Cerro last year. Get some 
Crerto—be sure to try it with 
grapes or any late fruit. If you 
cannot get Certo from your 
grocer, we will send a bot- — 
tle with recipe book, post- 
paid, on receipt of 35 cents. 


































Douglas-Pectin Corp. 
902-D Granite Bldg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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rocks of Silk and of Wool for Fall Street Wear 
























































general-wear dress is always a difficult problem. If 
it’s silk, it can be worn to informal bridge parties; ! 
if it’s wool, it will be warm enough to wear quite late in the 
fall without a coat. The sensible thing to do, really, is to , 


Dene: between silk crépe or wool for a fall 


make your own clothes, thereby being able to afford both. 

The very smart black crépe dress, combined with 
printed crépe in red and black, at upper left, comes in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. The full-length dart-fitted sleeves, 
or the shorter ones shown in the thumbnail sketch, have 
turnback cuffs, and the flounce on skirt may be plaited or 








; A 
plain. / 
A slenderizing dress for the large woman has a full-length | 
panel of printed crépe attached to a separate slip, included ese 


in the design, which comes in sizes 36 to 52. A black satin- 
backed crépe was used for the dress, the crépe side out, and 
the satin side only showing where it is turned back to form 
tuxedo revers down front. The long sleeves may be finished 
with tucked cuffs, or be loose and flowing. 

Slim and straight and short of skirt is the one-piece dress 
second from right of brown wool reps, wool crépe or any 
lightweight wool material. Slightly circular picoted bands 
trim lower part of skirt and sleeves. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Of plaid wool with composition buttons in a shade 
harmonizing with the plaid, is the one-piece dress at upper 
right—finished with a collar of plain wool or of white 
organdie. An unusual effect, much like an inverted box plait, 
is achieved by having the front section buttoned to back 
section, and then cut away at waistline and finished with 
a strip of material. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

The ever-popular flannel frock takes unto itself one of 
the new wide belts, as sketched at lower right. The frock 
is of tan flannel combined with brown. The under and 
upper lap on waist can be turned back to form revers to a sa 4416 
V-neck, or buttoned at top and finished with a round collar. } 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. ke} 




















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pat- 
tern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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oyatin Frocks That are Easy to- Make at Ftome 





























WO things, we are told, are account- 
able for the fact that so many women 
make their own clothes. The first is 
the simplicity of the designs now offered; 
the second is the convenience of machine 


hemstitching. It’s so easy to picot all edges. 





Our Paris Office 
(Cables That Skirts 
are From Twelve 
to Fourteen Inches 


Srom the Ground 











There’s the informal evening gown at left 
of group above, made of café au lait satin, 
black satin or silk crépe. The neck and arm- 
holes may be picoted, and the rest of the 
frock is made of lace flounces. What could 
be simpler? Attach the slightly circular lace 
or satin cape to shoulders, and the three 
gathered flounces, which do not meet in 
back, to a foundation skirt. If preferred, 
full-length, dart-fitted sleeves may be set in; 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 

Next to it, and also for restaurant, 
theater and informal evening wear, is a one- 
piece blue and tan plaided chiffon frock over 
tan satin, untrimmed save for the grosgrain 
ribbon belt. The four panels, attached to the 
waist, are picoted, and the two narrow bands, 
forming the sleeves, hemstitched to the bod- 
ice. Design.is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. In 
Paris, black and white is a smarter.combina- 
tion than ever, and the satin dress at right, 
above, for afternoon or other best wear, is 
irreproachable. The edges of the lapel and 
the sleeves, which are one-piece circular ex- 
tensions open at the back, may be picoted. 
The picoted loose panel on the skirt is at- 
tached to a slash at left side closing, and flat 
pearl buttons are used for trimming; sizes 
16 years, 36 to 44. 

For dressy afternoon wear, the brown 
satin one-piece dress at lower left—sizes 16 
years, 36 to 42—is charming. It is simply 
trimmed with brown squirrel and an inset 
vest of antique gold cloth, and may be made 
sleeveless, with shaped band at the armhole, 
or with full-length sleeves set in. Other at- 
tractive combinations are tan satin with 
dyed rabbit or ermine, black chiffon velvet 
with caracul or rabbit, or one of the fashion- 
able ribbed silks of Ottoman inspiration. 























Another easily made frock is the black 
satin at lower right. The entire draped skirt 
may be picoted. Face the cuffs of the one- 
piece, dart-fitted sleeves with white satin, 
embroidered in bugle beads, and use bugles 
on the black belt; sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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LL that any cleaner can do, the 
Sweeper-Vac does. Then— it does 
more. It is the only make with a Vac-Mop 
for mopping by vacuum hardwood and li- 
noleum floors. In the Sweeper-Vac you 
gain the combined efficiency of both clean- 
ing principles as it cleans with motor-driven 
brush as well as powerful suction. 


The gentle-sweeping 
motor-driven brush 
aided by strong suction 
thoroughly cleans all 
rugs. 






Freshen soft cushiony 
things, furnishings and 
hard-to-reach places with 
the Sweeper-Vac attach- 


The Vac-Mop captures 
the elusive “‘dust kitten”. 
Cleans itself as it suction- 
cleans hardwood floors. 


For thorough housecleaning have a Sweeper-Vac 
demonstration. Write for interesting booklet. 


M. S. WRIGHT CO, 


Worcester, Mass. 


\ Makers, Since 1908 of Sweeper-Vac Appliances 


the Vacuum 
Cleaner with 
the Vac-Mop . 


——————— 

Your electric light company plays a vital part in your city’s 

development. In the interest of your community's progress 
we bespeak toward that company your goodwill. 
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A List of 


HEINZ 


57 VARIETIES 
How many do you know? 





1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 
2 Heinz Baked Beans without 
Tomato Sauce, with Pork— 
Boston Style 
3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato 
Sauce without Meat—V egetarian 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
§ Heinz Peanut Butter 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 
9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
11 Heinz Mince Meat 
12 Heinz Plum Pudding 
13 Heinz Fig Pudding 
14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 
15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 
16 Heinz Peach Preserves 
17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 
19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 
20 Heinz Black Raspberry 
Preserves 
21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
22 Heinz Apple Butter 
23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 
24 Heinz Currant Jelly 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 
26 Heinz Quince Jelly 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 
29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 
30 Heinz Preserved Sweet 
Gherkins 
31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed 
Pickles 
32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 
35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 
36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
37 Heinz Queen Olives 
38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 
40 Heinz Ripe Olives 
41 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 
42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
44 Heinz Chili Sauce 
45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 
46 Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 
47 Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
48 Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
49 Heinz Prepared Mustard 
50 Heinz India Relish 
51 Heinz Evaporated Horse- 
Radish 
52 Heinz Cooked Sour Kraut 
53 Heinz Mayonnaise Salad 
Dressing 
$4 Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 
55 Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
56 Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
§7 Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 
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EACH YEAR more than 50,000 people visit 
the Heinz kitchens. 

Mostly they are housewives —women who 
have kitchens of their own, and ideas as to 
how kitchens should be managed and how 
they should look. 

Housewives have much in common with 
the people engaged in preparing Heinz foods. 
There is the same feeling of responsibility, the 
same high regard for cleanliness, purity and 
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Scene at Capetown, South Africa. A symbol of Heinz 
world-wide distribution 


A series of unusually artistic mural paintings by Trumbull always interests visitors to ‘The Home of the 57” 


goodness. They praise the neat, cheerful “Heinz 
girls”, the choice materials they use, the care 
and skill with which they work, their spotless 
utensils, everything glistening with snowy 
whiteness—and even the flowers in the boxes 
at the windows! 

If you ever have an opportunity to visit 
us, you, too, will find that the making of the 
foods you like so well is as appetizing as the 
foods themselves, 


eojeEILNZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(shoose Tailored Lines for 
Those First Fall (lothes 


AILORED apparel for fall revels in black and white, or a 
vivid color combined with another, while sports hats have 
quills that never could have flown o’er land or sea! 

The slenderizing frock of striped flannel above at left is in one 
piece, with the sides slashed and turned under to form inverted 
box plaits. Sleeves may be full length or short, and the design 
is in'sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. This is also stunning in black twill 
with white silk crépe tie and pearl buttons. 

A soft woven tan cashmere, Ottoman ribbed wool or twill may 
be one’s most practical general-wear coat dress. As you prefer, 
the back may be belted or not, and sleeves cut full length or short. 
Sizes 16 years, 36 to 48. Terra-cotta twill or flannel is a wise choice 
for the general-wear dress at upper right, with its trimming bands 
of black or matching leather. The one-piece set-in sleeves may be 
long or short; the angular line which joins waist and skirt is a 
smart touch. Design comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

Keep to the bold design—be it block, plaid, stripe, or all three, 
as witness the brown and green plaid flannel sports coat and the 
scarf of green, brown and white stripes. The coat has patch 
pockets and loose set-in sleeves; sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapirs’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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you seen this 


Everlasting Iron 
in its 
Everlasting Case? 


Here indeed is an ironing equip- 
ment you really ought to see before 
you purchase amy electric iron. 

The finest iron made—the Sun- 
beam—and an indestructible steel 
case in which to keep it. The iron 
that does your work so much quick- 
er, easier, better—that keeps those 
treasured naperies in such perfectly 
ironed condition—with cord and 
stand all in one heat-proof, acci- 
dent-proof place. Doesn’t that 
strike you as a real idea in ironing 
equipment ? 

With the Sunbeam Set, between 
uses your whole ironing outfit is pro- 
tected all the time against wear and 
tear, against dirt and moisture and 
tarnish. ‘The all-steel case provides 
a permanent safeguard against the 
hundred-and-one annoying and 
distressing things that, otherwise, 
are always happening to your iron. 
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Iron, stand, 
cord and all- 
steel, fireproof 
case, $8.50 
complete 
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No wonder women everywhere are 
so warmly welcoming the new Sun- 
beam Set as the one and only way out 
of their old-time electric iron troubles. 
The minute you set eyes on it—this 
100% efficient iron, in its handsome 
Delft blue enameled case—you too will 
recognize it as the greatest improve- 
ment in electric ironing equipment that 
has come about in years. 


*“You Need One 
Extra Good Iron” 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
34 Years Making Quality Products 
5544 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
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The **Domestic” Iron, known everywhere 
as the best $5 Iron made, is also a product 


of this company 
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Style 

SPECIALISTS 
for 

36 YEARS 





N asking for your National Style Book, 
address our House nearest you. 


If you live East of the Mississippi 
River, write to New York; if you live 
West of the Mississippi, write to Kan- 
sas City. 


You get exactly the same New York 
styles at exactly the same low prices 
Whethet you deal with us in New York 
or Kansas City. Your orders are given 
prompt attention at either of the twin 
“National” stores—often shipment is 
made the same day your order is re- 
ceived. 


A postcard or letter to us will bring 
your National Style Book by return 
mail. 











Your copy of the new ‘National Style Book is ready 


Let us send it to you Free— 


Write for your new Fall and Winter Style 
Book. It will come to you absolutely free and 
without any obligation. It will not only save 
you many dollars but it will be a style guide 
to you—a means to fashionable and becoming 
dress. 

Supposing you could spend several weeks 
this season in New York and Paris—could see 
and shop in all the great stores! 

Supposing you could get all the fashion 
ideas of the style experts and of the leading 
manufacturers! 

Do you realize that we have done exactly 
this for you? That in the pages of the National 
Style Book you have the most wonderful shop- 
ping trip you could imagine? 

Our Style Experts have seen and compared 
for you almost everything that will be shown 
this Fall and Winter. And in the National 
Style Book you have the best of everything 
new and becoming and beautiful that fashion 
has created for this season. 


A Book of Great Values 


But the National Style Book is more to you 
than a record of what America’s best dressed 
women will wear. It is more than a beautiful 
atray of coats, hats, suits, dresses, shoes—of. 


everything for every member of your family. It 
is also a great value book. 

Remember that in our service of shopping 
for you we are guided by 36 years’ experience 
as style specialists. We purchase millions of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise each year. We 
know values! We know when and how to 
secure the greatest values—the biggest bargains 
for you. 


Study These Prices 


Women’s Dresses from $ 2.98 to $25.00 
Women’s Coats from 5.00 to 45.00 


Millinery from "19¢ to 6.49 
Boys’ Knicker Suits from 3.98 to 12.98 
Girls’ Dresses from 1.00 to 7.98 


Men’s Overcoats from 10.00 to 28.50 
Women’s Shoes from 1.00 to 4.69 
Children’s Shoes from 39c to 63.98 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes 

from 98c to 6.89 
Children’s Coats from 1.98 to 14.98 
Men’s Suits from 13.98 to 29.98 
Fur Neck Pieces from 1.98 to 24.75 


And let us remind you that every sale we 
make is backed by our unconditional guar- 
antee — “Your money back if you want it.” 

So write for your own copy of the National 
Fall and Winter Style Book. It will be sent 
you entirely free. See for yourself the saving, 
the pleasure the National Style Book will be 
to you. 


‘National Cloak & Suit Co. 


222 West 24th Street, New York City 5422 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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8. To bind neck with braid, fold braid length- 

wise, so one side is slightly wider than other, 

and place it over the edge of neck, with wider 

rim on wrong side. Stitch on right side. 

If narrower braid is added, stitch along the 

upper edge, or sew through the center with 
very fine running stitches. 





length satisfactory? 
Is the circular frill 
becoming to you? Is 
the dart line of sleeve 
straight and does it 
stop belowelbow? Is 
the underarm seam 


Let's Make Our First Fall Dress 


(Continued from Page 90) 








7 
7. When neck is inclined to stretch, baste with 
small stitches on wrong side—an eighth of an 
inch from edge—a quarter-inch taffeta ribbon 
as a stay.’ If you use picoted finish, machine 
hemstitch through both material and ribbon. 


2. To mark all 
seam lines, center 
front and back lines, 
and all cross mark- 
ings with white bast- 
ing thread. Baste 
the parts of the dress 





straight? Is there 
too much fullness 
under thearm? Does 
grain of material run 
straight across shoul- 
ders, across hips and 
straight down from 
neck on the front 
and the back? Does 
the line joining the 
circular flounce to 
waist make a satis- 
factory break on 
your figure? You 
may wish to raise or 
lower the slanting 
line joining waist and 
circular apron, to 
make dress more be- 
coming to you. 

Now that you 
have looked the dress 
over and know what 
is wrong, make your 
corrections, fitting 
one side only—the 
right side. 

Shoulder lines are 
a little more to the 
front this season. If 
the dress is not 
smooth across shoulders, or does not hang 
straight down back or front, rip the shoulder 
and let the material of back and front fall 
naturally, then pin in place. To get this 
natural position, you may have to lift or 
lower the back or front, or both; or you may 
have to move the front in or out a little from 
the neck line. Be sure the shoulder line is 
straight. Mark new neck line, if necessary — 
the bateau neck is more becoming than the 
round neck to most people—and be sure 
neck line fits close to neck. 


Alter Dress Carefully 


ARK correct lengths and alter right side 
if necessary. If the dress is too large 
to fit neatly under the arm, rip the seam, take 
the fullness from back or front or both, chang- 
ing the sleeve seam to match. Be sure that 
your underarm seam is finally a straight one. 
If there is bulging at neck or opening after 
the shoulders and armholes are smooth, pin 
in little darts or pin-tucks. Fullness is easily 
shrunk from woolen material, and the result- 
ing surface is smoother than darts. After one 
side has been carefully fitted, remove the 
dress and make alterations. Mark for alter- 
ations with different-colored thread from 
original markings and put in new cross mark- 
ings, so you will surely put the parts together 
accurately. Alter left side from corrected 
right side. If there are many alterations it 
is wise to baste together muslin dress again 
and try it on, to be certain it really fits. 
Now for the cloth: Cut out the dress, 
using the muslin one as a guide. In working 
on twilled material remember: 
1. To cut so that the twill runs from the 
re shoulder slantingly toward the right 
oot. 





9 
9. The neck may be finished by basting and 
stitching a one-half-inch facing of matching bias 
taffeta to the right side with one-quarter-inch 
seam. Turn to wrong side and hem invisibly. 





10. Bind raw edge of the left-hand front (A) 

with taffeta seam binding, as neck is bound 

with braid in No. 8. Turn raw edge of right- 

hand side to wrong side, and a quarter inch 

from fold baste and stitch to raw edge only, a 

half-inch taffeta binding. Hem the other edge 
of ribbon to front invisibly. 





together on corrected 
markings, following 
envelope directions. 
3. To have all 
seams and edge 
finishes flat. It is un- 
forgivable today to 
have a dress appear 
to have been strug- 
gled over—clothes 
must not look sewed. 
4. To stitch the 
seams with a loose 
tension, and to stitch 
accurately — remem- 
ber in simple clothes 
every construction 
line stands out. 
Press each seam 
open as soon as 
stitched. Overcast or 
pink the raw edges. 
5. To press wool, 
press on the wrong 
side of the material 
over two cloths—a 
damp cloth next to 
the material, and a 
dry cloth over the 
damp one. This will 
shrink out any full- 
ness in hems and seams. Press—never iron. 
Try on thedress. If you have been accurate, 
the dress probably will be all right. Different 
materials, however, hang differently, and 
some slight alteration may be necessary. 


The (ost is $11.50 


OR finishing the neck, front opening, and 
hem, see sketches Nos. 8, 9 and 10. 
The circular cuff may be a single thickness 
of material, with lower edge picoted or 
bound with braid. 

Make out your cost sheet and get a thrill. 
This plain tailored dress requires about three 
yards of twill 54 inches wide, which may be 
bought for $3.50 per yard (cost $10.50); find- 
ings—thread, binding, hooks and eyes, snaps 
and dress design—about $1.00—a smart, 
practical first fall tailored dress for $11.50! 

We haven’t said a word about silk material 
because we announced at the outset that this 
dress is typically “‘fall.”” But everyone knows 
that a silk dress can be worn the year around, 
if it is made on proper lines, and no lines 
could be more proper for a general dress than 
the ones in this design. Satin-backed crépe 
is especially popular just now, but faille, 
silk reps, bengaline, or poplin is newer and 
equally well suited. The one requirement of 
the design is that the material be supple 
enough to ripple softly. Ifcrépe is used, the 
simplest trimming is a band of the satin side, 
and nothing is more effective. No trimming 
is necessary on silk, but Roman-striped rib- 
bon, silk embroidery and bands of the ma- 
terial in some contrasting color are all 
eligible. Our parting endorsement is that a 
smart Parisienne invariably chooses a dress 
of this type, when she can have but a single 
new one. 








Two-thirds of your life 


is spent in your shoes! 


From seven in the morning to eleven 
at night—sixteen hours a day—your 
feet are imprisoned, comfortably, or mis- 
erably, according to the shoes you wear. 


Your health, your good looks and your 
happiness, are vitally affected by your 
footwear. Give heed to this and profit 
by the advice of an eminent specialist. 
He says: “Every woman should change 
shoes at least every four hours to insure 
perfect health.” He further advises 
wearing different styles of the same 
general type—meaning the Foot Saver 
Shoe in its variations. 


From seven to eleven, while engaged in house- 
work she should wear a Foot Saver type as 
shown at the top, right. 


From eleven to three for shopping, walking 
for health, or while at active business, she 
should wear the Foot Saver next beneath. 


From three to six, when dressed for party, tea 
or at home, her feet should relax in the Foot 
Saver next beneath. 


After six, when dressed for dinner, theatre or 
evening affair she can wear, with utmost com- 
fort, the more pronounced J. & K. style shown 


below. 


This program of shoe wearing will disperse 
wrinkles, headaches and bad nerves. It will 
induce beauty of foot and face and serve as 


Foot Insurance for the Future. 


Buy Foot Savers from dealers now to be 
found in almost every city and town. 

Write us if in doubt as to 

dealer near you. 






































































































TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


—~wWwakes up 
lazy drains an 


It works like magic! Just 
sprinkle a little in that stopped- 
upor lazy drain—alittle water — 
-gurgle, gurgle . . . swoosh!—the 
trouble’s over. The drain is clean, 
free-flowing, sanitary. 

For Drano is actually a scrubbing 
brush in powder form. It boils and 
bubbles, scours and sterilizes—dis- 
solves the grease and refuse that 
clogs ‘drains, sweeps the pipe clean 
of obstructions. 





Will not harm porcelain, 
enamel or plumbing 


Keep a can of Drano on hand and use it 
frequently everywhere—in kitchen, bath- 
room, laundry. It’s economical and certain 
—saves plumber bills, avoids plumbing 
trouble. 

There’s nothing else like Drano—try it. 

If not at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store, send 25c for full size can. 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Drano 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and 
Opens Drains 



































Sprinkle Drano in garbage 
cans—it cleans, disinfects and 
deodorizes. 


Use Dr4no in that refrigerator 
drain-pipe—it will keep the 
drain clean. 

Frozen drains are quickly 
thawed by Drano’s boiling 
action. 


In the garage, Drano quickly 
removes grease from floors, 
leaves them spotless. 

Drano wakes up lazy laundry 
traps, keeps them free-flowing 
and clean. 


A little Drano will keep the 
bathtub drain free-flowing and 
clean. 
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white-collar kid the minute I seen him. Say, 
if they’re offerin’ fifty bucks, he’s worth about 
four times that much.” He blinked as a bowl 
was shoved noisily under his nose. “Thanks, 
Jack. I'll bring the dish back in a minute. % 
He flipped three nickels upon the counter 
and went out into the darkness. 

“Here’s some swell chow for you, Kid. 
Hey, there—not so fast.” He smiled hap- 
pily as the dog buried his nose 
in the bowl and ate with huge 
gulps. Then he laughed. 
“All through, Kid? No, 
don’t look at me that 
way. That’s enough 
for tonight. Wait a 
second now till I take 
this bowl back. Then 
you and me, we fade 
away. I guess this 
left-hand road runs 
back-country, up 
Johnsonville way 
maybe. Well, that’s 
us. Hit a haystack 
tonight, and tomorrow we consider ways and 
means. I got a hunch my luck’s just com- 


By sunrise the man called Adams had 
made adecision. He could think more clearly 
now. Fifty dollars, he had concluded, was a 
piker’s offer for a dog like the Kid. The fact 
that the fifty dollars was being offered by the 
rightful owner did not occur to him. Instead 
of contrition he was filled with scorn—scorn 
for a cheap-skate who would make such a 
pitiful public attempt to buy a valuable mutt 
for almost nothin’. It would be just as well, 
nevertheless, to ramble up into the back- 
country, where the Saratoga newspapers 
didn’t reach. 

At the next farmhouse Adams turned in 
abruptly. The farmer’s wife was so taken 
aback by his announcement of his desire to 
buy a cake of soap that she could only gape 
at him. Finally she managed to ask him if 
she had understood him correctly. 

“Yes, ma’am. I need it, don’t I?” 


HE eyes, which had been hard, softened 
suddenly. She said: ‘Yes, you do. Is 
this a new way of asking for a hand-out? I 
guess I’ve heard ’em all.” 

With a piece of white soap for which the 
woman had good-naturedly refused payment, 
he hurried back to the road. There he found 
the Kid nosing out a friendship with a big, 
scrubby Airedale. The strange dog gave no 
attention to the Kid’s human companion. 
Adams nodded with satisfaction. If the Kid 
could keep dogs from bothering him like that, 
he’d be earning his keep. He whistled and 
plodded up the road. 

Ten minutes later the man saw what he 
wanted and strode across the corner of a field 
to a clump of willows, which marked a bend 
in a narrow creek. 

“Kid, you get a wash,” he announced, and 
with a half-dozen swift motions took off his 
own clothes so as not to wet them. 

The dog whimpered, but came out slowly 
to this master who stood knee-deep in the 
lukewarm water. Adams held the animal by 
the fur of his neck and lathered him thor- 
oughly. Then he sloshed him and lathered 
him once more. 

“Take yourself a swim,”’ he commanded, 
and tossed a stick. 

While the dog thus rinsed himself the man 
stood there, vaguely uncertain. 


HEN he muttered: “Shucks! I guess 
there ain’t no law to prevent me bein’ as 
clean as my own dog.” 

He waded out and began to employ the 
soap, when he was seized with a further 
thought. The sun was warm, he reflected. It 
wouldn’t take his clothes long to dry. Not 
much use in washin’ yourself if your clothes 
are all thataway. He stalked ashore and 
laid his shirt, overalls and socks upon the 
grassy bank. Then with water and soap he 
went at them, scrubbed them thoroughly, 
soused them in the creek, scrubbed them 
anew, and only stopped when a mere sliver 
of soap remained. That had to be saved for 
himself. 

Two hours later, as they made for the road, 
he addressed the dog, who romped ahead 


The White-Collar Kid 


(Continued from Page 19) 





of him, snapping joyously at butterflies and 
gnats. 

“Sort of dampish yet, Kid, but it feels 
pretty good at that. Learned that washin’ 
business in the army, old-timer. Used to get 
my leggins and khakis as white as writin’ pa- 
per. Say, I knew you was a white-collar 
dog. Look what you’re doin’ to me, will you? 
Inside of two days you’ve got me policin’ 

* myself. What you goin’ to pull 
next—inspection? Say now, 
if I had a shave # 

He rubbed his stubbled 

chin thoughtfully. 

The next day, at Eagle 
Bridge, Adams pon- 
dered long and then 
invested the larger 
part of a dollar in a 
shave and a haircut, 
both. He also bought 
a pair of brown can- 
vas working shoes, a 
blue cotton shirt and 
a cap. Four dollars 
these cost him in all. He hunched down to 
peer at himself in a slot-machine mirror and 
whistled appraisingly. 

“T don’t look so bad,” he observed. 

Nor did he. Tramping had kept him slim. 
The sun had bronzed him. Now that he was 
shaved, his face looked almost boyish. Cer- 
tainly it was no longer hard. 


E CONFIDED this discovery to the Kid 

and added: “No use lookin’ like a bum, 
not right now anyway. You're a swell mutt, 
you are, and I see people lookin’ at us all 
the time, wonderin’ how come you and me are 
buddyin’ together. Only thing bothers me 
now is how can I ask for a hand-out wearin’ 
these here clothes? Say, you’re spillin’ my 
beans all over the lot. Well, I got better’n 
fifteen berries left. That’ll hold us a while. 
What say we hit for Bennington? I hear 
that’s a live town.” 

Bennington proved to be exactly this, so 
much alive, in fact, that Adams was haited 
at the very outskirts of the city by a gentle 
citizen whose waistcoat displayed a shining 
badge. 

“Stranger here?” 

“Yes,” Adams growled, while the Kid 
sniffed appraisingly at the inquisitor’s shoes. 

‘Sorry to bother you, brother. But you’ll 
have to get a license for that dog. That’s why 
I noticed you.” 

“License?” Adams could lie rapidly when 
necessary. ‘He’s got a license—Massachu- 
setts license. Only his collar was stole off 
him, day before yesterday. We’re from 
Pittsfield.” 

“That’s a long ways,” said the other, a 
shade of skepticism in his tone. “Anyhow, 
a Massachusetts license is no good here in 
Vermont. We’re checking up on dogs—ac- 
count of rabies. If you don’t want to lose 
this fellow you’d better go straight to the 
license bureau, foot of the hill, and ask.” 

Adams, muttering soft imprecations, strode 
down the hill that led to town. 





AY, Kid,” he stated presently to the 
form that trotted beside him, ‘‘you’re a 
darn nuisance. Do you know that? Well, 
I’m in for it, I guess.”” Now he whistled re- 
flectively. “Good grief, that means I got to 
get you a collar, too!”” Another pause; then: 
“Well, anyway, that bull didn’t brace me. 
Stopped us on account of you, he said. That’s 
somethin’, Kid.” 

The business of procuring a license was 
quickly dispatched. Then Adams sought out 
a harness shop, To the harness maker he ex- 
plained that he wanted a dog collar. Then he 
scratched his head thoughtfully and added: 

“T got an idea, I have. Might as well do 
this thing right. The name of this here dog 
is the White-Collar Kid. I want me a white 
collar for him. Never seen a white collar on 
a dog, but it’s my notion that the Kid’s goin’ 
to have one. Can you make it? How about 
that there white canvas, maybe—up there 
on that rack?” 

The harness maker demurred, but at four 
o’clock that afternoon the man called Adams 
and the big gray police dog marched side by 


(Continued on Page roo) 
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ANSE AS 
An effective card 


table cover uses Bias 
Bands. 








A fewrows of Tatrim add 
tm to a lamp shade. 





It’s the personal touch 


A bed spread orna- 


that gives a home charm ctr 


beauty. 





The most attractively furnished homes are not necessarily 
the most expensively furnished. Any woman of good taste 
can fairly transform a room with a handful of Nufashond 
Notions. Many are doing so. 








Why not express your own personality in the decoration 
of your home? A touch of Tatrim on a lamp shade, an edging 
of Bias Bands on the portitres, a Rick Rack ornamentation 
on a bed spread—that is the secret of giving distinction and 
character to otherwise commonplace furnishings. 








And it’s so easy, and so inexpensive! Just try it on a few a oe Pe Portitres trimmed 


with Bias Bands 


things and note the results. 9 re aN “a b R are so attractive. 


Nufashond stands for dependable 


quality in Notions 


You can transform a towel 


Look for this sign on the Dept L9 Reading Pa with Rick Rack. 
. , Pa. 


dealer’s door or window. ™ x . <= 

e - — the — ‘ : 

tscae NUFASHOND _ 

pend upon the quality 4 tig fog gl 


of all his merchandise. a bureau scarf. 


Nufashond Middy Nufashond Tatrim Nufashond Nufashond Nufashond Shoulder Nufashond Elas- Nufashond Shoe Nufashond Nufashond Edge- Nufashond Nufashond 
Lacers and Braid—a for trimming. Rick Rack— Soutache braid Strapping for dainty tics—with the Lacers with fabric Bias Bands — trim—a dainty finish, Corset Lacers Lingerie Braid 
smart braid and a lacer Scarcely distin- the braid —firm, silky. lingerie. So easily at- lively stretch — tip, self-color. most popular for your own and the —Fabric tip —washesbeau- 
with the fabric, self- guishable from fine with saucy For knot-work tached—washes all the widths you Won't rust, tear the of edgings and children’s summer will not rust. tifully. Bod- 
color tip. tatting. points. and braiding. beautifully. want. hose nor come off. trimmings. frocks and aprons. Self-color. kin attached. 




































































She wrote a letter of introduction 


fora friend and sealed it! 


Ir you asked a friend for a letter of intro- 
duction and she handed it to you sealed, 
you would put her down as either deliber- 
ately rude or inexcusably ill-bred. Such a 
letter, of course, is never sealed by the 
writer, but is always sealed by the recip- 
ient, in the writer’s presence. 





If, on the other hand, you wrote such a 





letter on a cheap, shoddy paper or used a 
misfit envelope, wouldn’t your friend think 
the same of you? 


Undoubtedly—and rightly. 


The letter paper you use reflects your 
good taste or lack of it as surely as do 
your manners. 


It is worth any girl’s effort to be paper 
conscious—to realize what smart, stylish, 
modern stationery means—the standing it 
gives her and the even greater feeling of 
self satisfaction. 


The selection of stationery is as im- 
portant as the selection of a hat or a gown 
—and much simpler. At any store where 
good stationery is sold you will find Crane’s 
Writing Papers, known everywhere for 
their quality, smartness and authoritative 
style, and Eaton’s Highland Linen, less in 
price, but none the less correct in shapes, 
sizes and colorings. 


I’ve a little desk book which answers all 
questions in regard to social correspond- 
ence which I will send you, together 
with usable samples of Crane’s Writing 


Papers or Eaton’s Highland Linen, for 
FIFTY CENTS. Pn ? fhe Kemeny 





Address me in care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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side out of Bennington, the man’s head high 
with a sort of pride. For the Kid now showed 
his class. At his throat tinkled a gleaming 
brass tag, the stamp of approval of a 
sovereign state. And about his neck was 
clasped a band of snowy white, a collar as 
distinguished as the dog who bore it. The 
collar was going to stay white too, for the 
man had invested in a quarter’s worth of pipe 
clay which even now bulged in his right-hand 
coat pocket. 

As they crossed the Rutland tracks and 
came to open country, Adams found himself 
impressed more and more with his vision and 
wisdom in equipping the Kid with a uniform 
so distinctive. It would make people ask 
questions—which was all right now, since 
Saratoga was far away—and questions would 
lead to answers, which in turn would lead the 
questioners to thoughts of purchase. 

At this point in his speculations the man 
scowled suddenly. An unaccountable twinge 
had seized him. He peered down at the dog 
and said gruffly: “Just the same, Kid, I'll 
hate to let you go. I haven’t had a buddy 
like you for a long stretch of time—’most five 


‘years, Kid. Well, I got to get a good price, 


that’s all. A hundred dollars is a hundred 
dollars, old-timer. You ought to fetch that, 
all right.” © 


HE sun was. high when he awoke, after a 

long night spent in the shelter of a hay- 
stack, but it was not the sun that roused him. 
Instead, it was the Kid, the Kid barking fran- 
tically, barking and yelping and. growling 
all at once. The man shook himself, squirted 
painfully, then jumped to his feet. Not a 
dozen yards away, prancing angrily, switch- 
ing his tail and snorting a blood-chilling chal- 
lenge to these interlopers who had invaded his 
domain, loomed a big red bull. 

Adams heard himself say gravely: ‘This 
can’t be a pasture. I never heard of a hay- 
stack in a pasture.” Then, as if he were a 
spectator in an orchestra seat, he watched 
the bull lower his head, paw the ground and 
charge. The Kid charged too, ducked side- 
wise, sprang and sank his teeth in the side of 
the great beefy neck. Adams saw the bull’s 
head snap up. And the Kid was sprawling 
through the air. 

He had a vague memory afterwards of 
tearing a stick of some sort from the hay- 
stack—it must have been there as a prop—and 
running out at the bull with a _throat- 
splitting yell. 

The big animal turned, just long enough 
to go wide on the head-sweep that would 
have impaled the half-stunned dog upon 
one of the long, wicked horns. Then Adams 
dropped the heavy stick and ran, ran as he 
had never run before, for the fence that 
seemed endless miles away. He made it, 
flopped over, looked back, called out weakly 
“Kid, come here. Look out there, Kid!” 

The Kid heard him and, 
taking a long circle, came. 
He squirmed through the 
fence, panting, his tongue 
dripping sweat. 


HE man threw his 

arms about the dog’s 
heaving body, hugged him 
once fiercely, and said: 
“Come on, boy; vamoose. 
We got to get a move on. 
Say!” He leaned down 
with sudden tenderness 
and patted the Kid’s 
shoulder. ‘You're a real 
dog, youare. I guess you 
saved my life, Kid. The 
feller that buys you—wait 
aminute, now! Get this, 
Kid. There ain’t nobody 
goin’ to buy you, not fora 
million. You’re mine, you 
are, for life.”’” He looked 
down at the dog quizzi- 
cally. “Say, maybe you 
understand more’nI think. 
Or else what’s the big idea of jumpin’ up on 
me that way? Hey, there; lay off that slob- 
berin’ my face.” He halted abruptly in his 
stride, scowled with sudden anger. “See here, 
Kid, that’s the limit. That darn cow went 
and dirtied your nice white collar.” 


The White-Collar Kid 
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It was afternoon the two of them found 
themselves looking up the road into an ap- 
parently interminable vista of arching sugar- 
maples, tree opposite tree as far as the eye 
could reach. Great white barns, green pad- 
docks and row upon row of dignified stone 
stables showed presently through a rift in 
the trees. About a distant meadow circled 
a neat white fence, with what looked like a 
tiny tower standing at one side. Why, it was 
a track, a sure-enough track! Over in another 
meadow were horses, a whole string of them, 
being exercised by grooms. Back on a green 
hill, just visible through the leaves, bulked 
a great house. From afar came the smell of 
fresh hay and the sweet pungency of manure.. 


DAMS’ eyes glittered. He said: “Kid, I 
been thinkin’ about it'a lot, ’specially 
today, since we wrastled that there bull. I 
don’t know what’s come into me, but as long as 
you and me have decided to stick together 
I’ve made up my mind that bein’ a bum 
ain’t good enough for you.” He hesitated, and 
added: ‘Not good enough for me, neither, 
Kid.” He grinned feebly. “I’m goin’ in 
there, Kid—that’s what I’m goin’ to do—and 


I’m goin’ to get me a steady job, you and me 


both. Come on, boy.” 

The man and the dog were directed to the 
foreman. By the foreman they were directed 
back to the road. In the first place he had all 
the help he needed. In the second place he 
didn’t want any man without a reference. 
And in the third place these stables were no 
free feeding grounds for strange mutts. 

With trembling hands Adams fumbled in 
the inner pocket of his coat and pulled out a 
creased and greasy envelope. From this he 
produced a paper. 

“Ain’t my army diss-charge any good?” 
he demanded warmly. ‘It shows who I was, 
doesn’t it? I tell you I was stable sergeant. 
Can’t you read?” 

The man read: “‘Adamson T. Hunt.’ 
Thought you said your name was Adams?” 

“Tt is. I mean, that’s the name I been 
usin’. When a feller’s out of a job, the way I 
been, it makes you kind of ashamed to keep 
givin’ your right name. That’s all, mister. 
Can’t you even give a guy a chance?” 

“I’m sorry. Maybe next summer ——” 


DAMS, whose name was not Adams but 
Hunt, swung on his heel and stalked 
toward the gate. He looked up with a start at 
the sound of cantering hoofs. Aman, smiling 
pleasantly, was riding toward him from the 
direction of the stables. The man was bare- 
headed and wore a white linen shirt and 
white moleskin breeches. He pulled up 
abruptly as he reached the pair. 

“Been looking for a job?” he inquired 
genially. 

The man who had been a tramp pulled his 
shoulders up straight. He knew an officer 

and a gentleman when he 

saw one. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, 
and felt his hand twitch- 
ing to salute. That was 
funny. He had sworn by 
much that was unholy 
never to feel like that 
again. 

The gentleman said: 
““Good-looking dog you’ve 
got there. Mind if I look 
at him?” 

“Sure,all youlike. He’s 
gentle. Steady there, 
Kid.” 

“Hold my horse, please, 
will you?” directed the 
man in moleskin breeches, 
and dismounted. 

. Automatically Hunt 
took the bridle, four 
inches below the snaffle, 
his forefinger dividing the 
double reins. He did not 
know it, but he was stand- 
ing at attention. 

The gentleman walked around the Kid, 
touched him, felt of his sides and legs, lifted 
his jaw, looked squarely into his eyes. After 
a moment, kneeling beside the dog, he 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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The correct brush 


Look at this Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. First, notice the hole 
in the handle. A hook is furnished with every Pro-phy-lac-tic, to 
hang the brush upon. Second, each brush is marked with a sym- 
bol, so that you always know your own individual Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
Third, the handle is curved, and the end tapered and beveled, so 
that it will reach behind all teeth. Fourth, each brush is marked 
hard, medium, or soft, so you can always get the kind of bristles 
you want. Fifth, bristle tufts are arranged to fit the curve of the 
jaw—the Pro-phy-lac-tic shape. Sixth, the large end tuft reaches 
and cleans the backs of the back teeth and the inner surfaces of 
all teeth. Seventh, remember 
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| fee we HE i WORLD'S STANDARD | 700TH BRUSH PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
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These features were originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
Made in America by Americans. You can now buy a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush in any civilized community in the world. You should 
use a Pro-phy-lac-tic. It saves your teeth by really cleaning, and not 
merely brushing them. Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prices in the United States are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
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Tooth Bruoh 
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Do you know how to keep your particular kind 
of skin in beautiful condition? 





If your skin is “dry,” 
it needs but one cream 


Does your skin roughen easily? Does it show little flakes 
of dried skin after you have been out-of-doors too long? 


These are not signs of a poor skin; nor yet of an un- 
healthy skin. They only show that yours is a “dry” skin, 
and that it is crying out for something to soften and feed 
it, and to counteract its intense dryness. This skin needs 
the attention of Pompeian Night Cream—and needs a 
great deal of it! 

Pompeian Night Cream 
is a corrective for such a 
skin. The fine ingredients 
from which it is made 
supply the nourishment 
essential to this skin-con- 
dition and coax the drawn 
surface to healthy softness 
and flexibility. 

Begin to use Pompeian 
Night Cream regularly 
and freely — use it for 
cleansing at all times— 
use it as a powder base— 
use it asa little good-night 
finish to your toilette at ' . 
| retiring time. It will smooth out the fine little lines, and 
| will feed the dry cuticle. 


» 


You will soon find that the dryness is being overcome 
and that your skin is becoming soft and velvety. 


Cleansing :—A dry skin should be cleansed night and 
morning with Pompeian Night Cream. It not only clears 
away the surface dirt, but it cleanses the pores in a scien- 
tific manner, and leaves the skin in a healthy condition. 
It is sometimes difficult to use this cream-cleansing 
method at times other than night and morning; but a 
dry skin will improve under such a cleansing as many 
times during the day as occasion offers. 


A powder-base:—Pompeian Night Cream, used in 
slight quantity, rubbed well over the skin, and then 
wiped off till none remains on the surface, is the best 
foundation for powder when the skin is dry. Although 
a daytime or vanishing cream is the ideal powder base 
for normal-to-oily skins, it should never be used on a 
very dry skin; a little film of Pompeian Night Cream will 
soften this skin and make the powder adhere. Price, 60c 
per jar. (Canada, 65c.) 


Hompoia 
Night Cream 


(CLEANSING AND SKIN-NOURISHING) 
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By MME. JEANNETTE 


HOW TO APPLY 


POWDER AND ROUGE If YOUY S$ kin 1S “oily,” 


Powder and rouge, correctly select- 
ed and applied, form a protection 
to the skin that is wholly beneficial. 


After cleansing the skin thor- 
oughly, and applying the right kind 
of cream as your foundation, apply 
the shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder that most nearly matches 
the tone of your skin. Powder your 
skin thoroughly so there are no 
uncovered spots toaccentuate shiny 
spots or a contrasting spot of skin- 
coloring. Then take a clean cloth 
and smooth off all superfluous 
powder till your skin is of a single 
tone. 

A discriminating use of rouge is 
as much a part of the well-dressed 
woman’s toilette as the correct 
dressing of her hair — adding a 
sparkle to her eyes and “life” to 
her entire face. . 

Pompeian Bloom comes in three 
shades of rose — Medium, Dark 
and Light—as well as the new 
Orange Tint. These four shades are 
individually perfected to match the 
tone of the four typical skin-tones 
of the women of America. 

Pompeian Lip Stick should be 
used as the final touch of perfec- 
tion to your toilette. It gives the 
lips a delightfully natural color — 
and has a beneficial pomade 
quality for protection. 


Specialiste en Beauté 





GET 1925 POMPEIAN PANEL 
AND FOUR SAMPLES 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel 
“Beauty Gained is Love Retained,’’ done 
in color by a famous artist, would cost 
from 75c to $1.00 at an art store. Size 
28x 7%. We send it with samples of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day 
Cream and Night Cream for 10c. 
















it needs two creams 


A skin that tends toward oiliness may be bothersome 
in many ways—but it is the skin that is least likely to 
wrinkle early in life—and therefore keeps younger-look- 
ing in older years. 


It “shines” and collects dirt, and “smudgés” on all 
occasions. The oily skin has several undesirable ten- 
dencies and should be carefully treated to overcome 
them. Yet this skin can be kept smooth and youthful, and 
the shine can be avoided by constant attention. And 
what woman will not give this attention? Pompeian 
Day Cream should be always used on this type of skin 
after the face has been cleansed—and always before 
powdering. 

Cleansing :—This skin, though oily, demands cleans- 
ing with Pompeian Night Cream also. This cream 
mingles with, and comes off with, the excess oil of the 
skin. It softens secretions, and makes it easy to 
remove them—and with these oil-deposits it 
removes the dirt they have accumulated. 


Pompeian Day Cream 
is a vanishing cream that 
has a slightly astringent 
quality and thus reduces to 
an extent, pores that are 
becoming enlarged be- 
cause of their tendency to 
give out too much of the 
natural oil of the skin. 


For powder and pro- 
tection: — Pompeian 
Day Cream removes that 
objectionable shine — it 
retards the relaxation of 
» over-active pores,—it is a 
tonic to an oily skin and 
makes it fresh and cool- 
feeling,—and it forms an 
incomparable base for your powder. 


After cleansing the skin—and before applying your 
powder—Pompeian Day Cream should be used on an 
oily skin. It becomes a corrective agent and makes the 
skin more normal. It forms a foundation that keeps the 
powder on longer and is the finest sort of protection for 
the skin: As a powder base it aids in the equal distribution 
of powder, and makes it adhere for hours at a time. Price, 
60c per jar. (Canada, 65c.) 


Pompoias 








POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred), for 
“Beauty 
" and the four 


the new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, 
Gained is Love Retained, 
samples named in offer. 





(VANISHING) 


Day, Cream 








City. State 





What shade of face powder wanted?__ 
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turned. “Fine dog. Good points. Unusual 
color too. Where did you get him?” 

The man whose name was not Adams 
culped. “Worcester,” he said. “I come 
from Boston. Man I worked for gave him to 
me when he was a pup.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Oh, let’s see, about—about a year or so, 
[ guess.” 

“H’m! You say you got him in Worcester. 
What’s his blood, do you know?” 

“Oh, nothin’ special. Just a dog.” The 
perspiration was standing in beads upon the 
former tramp’s forehead. He felt 
hot and shivery all over. 

“You don’t know what ken- 
nels he’s from?” the gentle- 
man persisted. 

“No, sir. This man I 
worked for, his name 
was’—Hunt floundered 
desperately and thought 
of one—“ John T. Jack- 
son. He didn’t have any 
kennels. He wasn’t a horse 
man. I took care of his 
furnace and grounds, like. 
He just raised these dogs for 
fun.” He felt easier and ad- 
ded: “Gave me the pup, that’s 
all.” . 

“T see,” said the gentleman gravely. “Do 
you want to sell him?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Take fifty dollars for him?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Take a hundred?” 

“ No.” 

The other smiled with composure. ‘For 
just an ordinary dog,” he said, “you seem to 
set considerable value on him.” 

“You're right,” said the man by the horse. 
“He’s my dog, that’s all, and he ain’t for 
sale.” 

“Not even for two hundred?” queried the 
gentleman. 

Hunt gulped again. “No, sir, not for two 
hundred dollars.. I tell you he ain’t for sale.” 


HE man in riding clothes stood up. “ Very 

well,” he said briskly. ‘‘He’s your dog, 
not mine.” He paused, considered the Kid’s 
owner with thoughtful eyes. “You hold a 
horse as if you’d been in the army. Know 
anything about horses?” 

“Ves, sir. I was stable sergeant, field 
artillery.” He named the regiment. 

The other’s eyes widened. “Is that so? 
We ought to be able to use you then. Wait 
here a minute and I’ll see what Jenkins says. 
I think we can find you a place somewhere.” 

As the gentleman rode away the Kid’s 
owner turned to the dog with awe. “Say, 
old-timer,’’ he whispered, “what do you 
know about that! Offered me two hundred 
for you, he did. I’m right about you bein’ a 
white-collar dog. Kid, we’re goin’ to get a 
job. From now on, you and me, we’re goin’ 
to play it straight—straight as a string, Kid. 
Say, he’s the kind of a guy I’d be willin’ to 
work for.” 

It was fortunate—or perhaps unfortu- 
nate—that the man whose real name was 
Adamson Hunt could not have accompanied 
the big boss up to the great house upon the 
hill. For while the former tramp was being 
outfitted with a new shirt and a stiff cap and 
breeches and leggins and boots, the gentle- 
man, still in his riding clothes, was using the 
telephone to get a Saratoga number. 

After a time his connection was announced. 


E SAID: “Isthat you, Sally? . . . Fine. 

Thisis Jim. . . . No; nothing special— 
except I think we’ve found that vanished 
dog of yours. I can’t be sure, of course, but 
it looks pretty certain. I’ll hold him for you. 
Yen; a man wandered in here with him, 
looking fora job. I’ve taken him on. What’s 
that? You can’t get over till next week, on 
account of that féte business? Well, that’ll 
do. He’s safe enough. No; he looks pretty 
good; a little thin maybe, but otherwise in 
tip-top shape. I’ll bet you’ll be glad to get 
him back.” 

The next morning Hunt was hosing down 
Number Three Stable, with the Kid lying 
near him, just out of reach of the splash, 
when the gentleman who lived in the big 
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house sauntered in. For a time the new- 
comer stood silent, lounging against a grain 
box in what appeared to be idle observation 
of his newest employe. 

Then at length he spoke. “Tell the saddler 
he can make up a leather collar for that dog 
of yours. You don’t want that cloth thing 
on him.” 

The former tramp turned quickly. “If 
you don’t mind, sir, that’s the Kid’s special 
collar. I’ll keep it white, sir. He’s earned 
that there collar. It’s—it’s his name, like.” 
“What is his name, Hunt?” 

“That’s his name, sir—the White- 
Collar Kid. I—it sort of goes 
with him, don’t you think? If 
you don’t mind, sir 4 
The other laughed. ‘Have 
it your own way; I don’t 
care. Hunt, your job isn’t 
washing stables. We can 
use a man like you. Re- 
port to Jenkins and tell 
him to break you in on 
saddling and feeding.” He 
hesitated perceptibly, and 
added: “ You’resure you’ve 
told me the truth, Hunt— 
about everything?” 
The Kid’s master gripped himself. 
Then he whispered: “ Yes, sir.” 

As the other sauntered away he shook his 
head dubiously. “I'll do a lot for a man 
who won’t part with a dog,” he mused. “I 
hope to heaven I’m wrong about that ani- 
mal. Well, maybe Iam. Maybe he’s telling 
the truth.” He began to chuckle silently. 
“The White-Collar Kid—what a name!” 





)OR five enchanted days the man who was 
no longer a tramp and the dog who had 
found a master moved side by side through a 
heaven which, to one of them, was translated 
into a constant succession of delightful 
smells—horse smells and leather smells and 
the smell of sweet, clean straw; stable smells 
and soap smells and the smells of green grass, 
of hoof-turned earth, of sunlight, of friendly, 
pleasant men. Anybody could see that the 
Kid had been brought up with horses, for he 
possessed that horse-sense and horse-affection 
which only a stable puppy can genuinely 
achieve. 

On the morning of the sixth day a gleam- 
ing black car slid up to the paddock, where 
Hunt and the Kid were for the moment rest- 
ing as they watched a chestnut colt being 
gentled to the feel of a bridle. 

A young woman in blue leaned out of the 
car and whistled. Then she called: “Come 
here, Friedrich.” 

The Kid turned his head. So, even more 
abruptly, did Hunt. 

The young woman repeated her “Come 
here!” and the dog trembled and began to 
whine softly, but he did not budge. Then she 
got out of the car and the dog shrank close 
against his master’s side. With the young 
woman was the gentleman from the house on 
the hill. Hunt could feel his whole frame 
chilling as he watched the two advance. 


HE dog sent one backward, appealing 

look up at his master. Then, step by step, 
as if being dragged, he approached the young 
woman. His tail was no longer a plume. It 
was a wisp, curled tight between his hind 
legs. 

The gentleman from the hill strode for- 
ward, his face dark. 

“Hunt, I want a word with you,” he an- 
nounced. “Now tell me the truth about this 
dog. Where did you find him, and how?” 

Over the gentleman’s shoulder Hunt could 
see the Kid cowering in the strange young 
woman’s arms. 

Suddenly, to his own intense surprise, he 
found himself strangely calm. 

“Mr. Hopkins,” he said steadily, “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about. Also I 
don’t like your—your. insinuations. You 
may own this land, but you don’t own me— 
or the Kid either. The Kid’s my dog.” His 
eyes began to flash. “Just you try and take 
him away from me, you or anybody else.” 
He stood there trembling. Tears welled into 
foe eyes. His employer, astounded, stepped 

ack. 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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“How to prevent 
infected gums 


cise the gums sufficiently to keep 
them strong and healthy. They 
grow * flabby” from disuse and do not 
offer proper resistance to germ attack. 


S:= modern foods do not exer- 


The result*is infected gums. This is 
the one serious dental problem of the 
day. Your dentist will tell you that 
three out of five men and women who 
have reached the age of thirty show 
signs of this trouble. 


Tenderness and bleeding of gums is 
an indication that infection has set 
in. If the infection is not checked, 
the gums will slowly recede until the 
teeth loosen and eventually fall out. 


To guard against infection of the 
gums, two things are necessary. First: 
regular dental inspection at least twice 
a year. Second: systematic destruction 
of the bacteria whichcausethe infection. 


It takes a powerful germicide to de- 
stroy these bacteria. Mouth washes, 
with only slight antiseptic powers, 
won't begin to do it. 


The ideal antiseptic for the purpose 
is Zonite. Although non-poisonous, 
non-irritating and perfectly pw 
safe to use, it has greater GS 


germ-killing power than qT 

















fxs 





50c and one dollar 
all druggists’ 


pure carbolic acid. Laboratory tests 
show that Zonite, diluted one to 
fifty, kills the bacteria of the mouth 
in less than thirty seconds. 
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Zonite when used as a mouth wash 
(teaspoonful to quarter glass of 
water) accomplishes three things: 


1— Destroys the bacteria which cause 
infection of the gums. 


2—Destroys the germs which are re- 
sponsible for colds, sore throat and 
the more serious respiratory diseases. 


3—Instantly removes all breath odors 
arising from conditions in the mouth 
and leaves no odor of its own. 


Ask your dentist about Zonite,the 
new form of antiseptic discovered 


during the World War. 


Although germicidally 
stronger than carbolic 
acid, Zonite is absolutely 
non-poisonous, non-caus- 
tic and non-irritating. 





ZONITE 
PRODUCTS 
CO.., Division D. 
342 Madison Ave. 

New York City 





Please send me free copy of 
the Zonite Handbook on the 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home. 








Pure Deviled Ham 


“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 


for picnic sandwiches 


IG, sweet, tender hams!—boiled 
en casserole, chopped fine and 
seasoned with delicate spices. 

That’s all there is in Underwood Deviled 
Ham. No substitutes, no by-products, no 
adulterants. 

Underwood Deviled Ham is made in a 
sunlit kitchen, shiningly clean—as pure 
and wholesome as you could make it at 
home. No wonder it has that good ham 
flavor! No wonder it makes “‘the greatest 
sandwich in the world’’! 

You know exactly what you are getting 
in Underwood Deviled Ham. Always in- 
sist on the can with the famous Red Devil. 


Underwood Pure 


Deviled Ham 


Send 10c for sample can. Book of 59 tempting recipes free. 





WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years 
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The young woman had pressed forward. 
She said: “ Jim, don’t let’s have all this fuss. 
Offer him money.” 

“T have offered him money. I told you I 
offered him two hundred.” 

“Offer him five hundred,” she pleaded. 
“But don’t let’s have any more argument. 
Oh, Jim, I’m sure it’s Friedrich. Look how 
he pulls away from that car.” 

Hunt made an ugly little noise in his 
throat. 

“Not for five hundred,’ he muttered, 
“nor for five thousand neither. The Kid’s 
mine. He’s my dog and he stays mine.” 
He raised his voice. ‘Come here, Kid.” 

The dog barked and leaped to him. 

“‘T’m goin’ to the stable,” Hunt announced 
over his shoulder, “and I’m goin’ to get my 
time. No; I don’t want your dirty money. 
Better send a man with me to make sure I 
don’t steal no clothes.” He turned with 
dignity, said, “Come along, Kid,” and strode 
through the circle of listeners. 


HE noontime sun shone down upon a man 

and a dog who walked together along the 
road to Bennington. The man, who was 
dressed in a cap, a blue cotton shirt, stained 
blue overalls and brown canvas shoes, was 
plodding stolidly, his head sunk forward, his 
eyes dull. Occasionally he shuffled in his 
gait, so that one at a little distance might 
easily have mistaken him for a tramp. 

“Kid,” he said listlessly. ‘I meant to go 
straight, I did. I had a chance, the nearest 
I’ve come to gettin’ on my feet since what 
happened after the war. I didn’t steal you, 
Kid. You followed me. You got some rights. 
If you’d wanted to stay with that dame, you’d 
a’ stayed. I’d rather be a bum with you than 
the foreman of that whole outfit and have 
you go to that lady.” 

A stream plashed beside them. The hills 
narrowed. Cedars crept down the slope. 
Perhaps an hour passed. 

“Kid,” said the man suddenly, “you’re a 
gentleman’s dog. You’re a white-collar dog. 
Any fool can see that. Say, Kid, every time 
I look at you, every time I look at that there 
white collar of yours—no, old-timer, some- 
thin’ funny has happened to me. I’m crookin’ 
you; I know that. Every time I look down 
at you, Kid, I can see it in your eyes. You 
ain’t rompin’ the way you was. I know what 
it is, all right.” He fell silent. 

At length he turned in at a farmhouse and 
asked for the use of the telephone. To prove 
that he could pay he showed coins. 

Presently he gulped painfully and spoke. 


HAT you, Mr. Hopkins? Well, this is 
Hunt. I’m down the Cambridge road, 

maybe ten miles. If the lady’s still there 
you can tell her she can come and get her 
dog. Yeh; red house on the right, just across 
a covered bridge. I'll be waitin’. There’s 
just one thing, Mr. Hopkins. I never stole 
that dog. He followed me. What’s that? 
Yes, sir, I’ll be here.” 

The sleek, black car came surprisingly soon. 

Said Hopkins incisively: ‘You knew all 
along it was her dog?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you know a reward had been offered 
for him?” 

““Y-yes, sir. I seen it in the paper.” 

“Then why didn’t you turn him back?” 

The man who had been a 
tramp fumbled uneasily with his 
cap. “I can’t just explain it,” 
he finally said. ‘First off, I was 
goin’ to, and then I 
thought maybe to hold 
’em up for more—I 
didn’t know it was a 
lady, mister—and then 
I was a-goin’ to sell him. 
But I don’t know—I 
just couldn’t. I got to 
feelin’ he was my dog, 
that’s all. If you’d of- 
fered me a million back 
there I wouldn’t’a’ sold him. And now,” his 
head dropped, “now I’m givin’ him away.” 
He shook his head mournfully. “He saved 
my life one day, Mr. Hopkins, against a bull. 
It was on account of him I quit bein’ a bum.” 

The young woman stepped forward. Her 
smile, which Hunt did not see, was strangely 
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soft. Hunt saw only a pair of tan kid pumps. 
She said: “Is it very hard for you to give 
him up?” 

He swallowed. ‘Yes, ma’am. It’s hard 
as—it’s awful hard. I never had a dog be- 
fore, lady. I guess—I guess he liked me. 
He seemed scared, like. Wanted to hang near 
me. You never treated him wrong, did you, 
lady?” 


HE laughed. “TI only had him two days. 
He was shipped to us from Long Island. I 
was trying to break him to ride in a car, but 
he didn’t know me well enough to trust me, 
I’m afraid. He never had any real master, 
I imagine, till you came along.” 

“Then you didn’t—you didn’t have time 
to get fond of him, like?” 

She said: ‘No, I suppose I didn’t, not the 
way you seem to be.” The young woman 
thought a moment. Then she said quietly: 
“Would you be willing to buy him if you 
could?” she asked gently. 

The eyes of the Kid’s master snapped up. 
“Buy him? Say, can I buy him?” 

She nodded brightly. “If you give me 
what I paid for him you can.” 

The man passed his hand before his face. 
“Say, am I dreamin’? How—how much 
did you pay for him?” 

Still the sweet smile. “Fifteen hundred 
dollars,” she stated simply. ‘He is Fried- 
rich von Echsheim, son of Grundwald, twice 
field champion of Great Britain, and grand- 
son of Prinzlein Schnieb von Hochmanger, 
field champion of Germany before the 
war. Yes, and he’s half-brother of Magnifique. 
Haven’t you seen Magnifique in the movies?” 

The man’s jaw opened. ‘Good gaw— 
excuse me, lady. Say, what do you know 
about that!” Then he shook his head. “Gee, 
I couldn’t save up that much money in four 


She said: “TI have a better way than that. 
If Mr. Hopkins will let you off from the 
training work, you might bring him down to 
the show this winter at Madison Square Gar- 
den. If he doesn’t win there, we’ll try some- 
where else. There are lots of shows. But 
he’ll win. And then you can pay me off in a 
lump.” 


E STARED at her, reaching down a 
trembling hand to grasp the dog’s press- 
ing muzzle. 

“You mean, lady—you mean he’s a show 
dog, and I can show him, and buy him that 
way? You'll trust me for him, lady?” 

Her eyes were the tenderest eyes he had 
ever seen. She nodded and said huskily: 
“That’s just what I mean.” 

The man took a deep breath. “Say, lady, 
would you mind—would you mind if I kept 
on callin’ him Kid?” 

“Not a bit,” she said. 
now.” 

“Say,” he put out a shaking hand, “ wait 
just a minute, lady. Could I bring him to 
the big show, ma’am, wearin’ this here white 
collar of his? I—lI’d kinda like to do that.” 

She nodded gravely. ‘‘They don’t judge 
dogs by their collars, Mr. Hunt.” She 
turned away, suddenly wheeled back. 

“You'll take good care of him, won’t you?”’ 
she asked. “Oh, you will! I know you will. 
And now do you think you can coax him into 
the car? We'll ride you back.” 

But the man whose 
name had once been 
Adams seemed not to 
hear her. He was 
crouched down beside 
the great gray form of 
the Kid, hugging him 
tight and whispering 
close in his ear. It was 
just as well, perhaps, 
that the young woman 
could not hear what he 
whispered, for it is pos- 
sible she might have 
smiled, albeit indul- 
gently. “Say, Kid,” the man was confid- 
ing exultantly, “if you wear a white collar 
to that there show, there ain’t no law to 
keep me from wearin’ a white collar too. 
Yes, sir, and a gentleman’s suit of clothes. 
Nothin’s too good for you, Kid. Yes, lady. 
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I’m comin’. 


“He’s your dog 


Exe tyn hwrana Mosher 
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HOW TO MAKE EVEN ORDINARY COTTON GOODS 
LOOK AND FEEL LIKE LINEN 


HE new and easy method of makin 

all. wash garments and househol 
fabrics’ look and feel like linen is simply 
to starch with Linit, the ee le 


“new starch. 


_Linit, is 3 ws 


your. eafthent is Recch¥ prol 
You'llnotice, too, that: your iro: 
‘much easier. 


Linit restores to all fabrics that. soft, 
cool, pliable finish you admire in new 
goods at the store. 


‘Once you starch with | Lir 
eect: 0 old- 


LINIT 


FOR STARCHING 


Penetfates 


Plate | 
Preserves 
Fabrics / 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Every effort is. being made to supply grocers, 
our only distributors, throughout the country. If 
your grocer cannot supply you with tinrr, send 
in this coupon and we will send you by return 

: prepaid, the amount of tinrr you desire. 


SSRN RODUCTS REFINING CO, 

DEPT 12, ARGO, ILLINOIS 

“Enclosed is ¥ for which please send 
me_____full size 1o¢ packages of Linit. 
[Enclose 10¢ for each package Linit desired} 
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Rich suds from just 
one peice 














T seems unbearable to you—the idea 
of deliberately choosing kitchen soap 
to wash your hands with. 


But when you stop to think of it 
that is what actually happens if you use 
harsh soap in your dishpan. 


An hour and a half every day you’re 
washing dishes—an hour and a half 
your hands are in a dishpan exposed 
to the ravages of strong kitchen soap 
suds. No wonder they get scratchy and 
unsightly. 

If you counted up all the time you 
spend just washing your hands it wouldn’t 
amount to more than half an hour— 
yet how carefully you choose the toilet 
soap you use for this purpose! 


Choose your dishwashing soap with 
the same care that you select your toilet 
soap and your hands will instantly 


respond. 


as your dishwashing soap as carefully 
as you select your toilet soap and your 


hands will instantly respond 
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Rid your hands of that in-the-dishpan look 


Use Lux for washing dishes. Just take 
your package, throw a teaspoonful into 
your dishpan. The quick, rich suds are 
every bit as easy on your hands as fine 
toilet soap. 


Kitchen soap irritates. You know how 
your hands sting and burn after you’ve 
finished the dishes with harsh soap. 
It’s the alkali in kitchen soap that 
causes it. Alkali robs your hands of their 
important beautifying oils. When nature’s 
little oil pockets are drained dry by this 
harsh ingredient your skin is irritated — 
your hands get rough and red. 

Lux is mild and gentle. There is no 
free alkali in it to attack the beautifying 
oils — nothing that could harm even the 
most sensitive skin. It helps your hands 
retain their satin smoothness. You don’t 
have to dread that three times a day 
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gi wee washing your hands with 
kitchen soap an hour and a half every day 


That is exactly what you do when Len 
wash dishes with it 
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in-the-dishpan look when you use Lux 


for washing dishes. 


One teaspoonful enough. Incredible! Yet 
you've only to try it to prove it. 

As one woman said, “I just throw a pinch 
of Lux in the pan and the minute I turn on 
the hot water the suds bubble up.” 

When you’ve a quantity of dinner dishes 
you may need two teaspoonfuls, but ordina- 
tily one teaspoonful is enough. 

Get Lux today. There’s a big new pack- 


age made especially for kitchen use, as well 


as the package you know so well. Lever 


Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Important Uses for Lux 
In addition to the well-known uses recommended 
by great fabric manufacturers—silks—woolens— 
fine cottons and linens—try Lux for 


Family Laundry 
Dishes 
Linoleum 
Paint 
Porcelain 
Shampoo 
Rugs 
Automobiles 
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Three Little Ftouses 


GLENN ELWOOD SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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fornia, the land of luxuriant flora, such as provided the 
setting for the central house, in particular. This charm- 
ing little house, built after the Italian manner, is unique in 
room arrangement, rambling away a trifle from the beaten 
path of square or oblong plot plans, and thereby annexing unto 
itself a garage which, uncommon to garages, adds much to the 
beauty of the design. 
Tinted stucco over concrete was used for the walls, and the 
roof is of varicolored tile. The interior woodwork is of Oregon 
pine, with hardwood floors throughout, except bathroom, 
which is done in tile. 
The house has a basement furnace room in which is in- 
stalled a gas furnace. 
The plans are just above and below the picture. The house 
was built in California for a little less than $10,000. 


“Tier three houses presented this month hail from Cali- 
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BEDROOM 
129x170 


SLEEPING 
PORCH 


BEDROOM 
130x170 











DESIGNED BY 
GLENN ELWOOD SMITH, ARCHITECT 







. DESIGNED BY 
PRESTON S&S. WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 













At the top of the page is shown an attractive adobe bunga- 
low, a type well suited to warm climates. Below the picture 
is shown the conveniently arranged floor plan. The exterior 
finish is cement stucco and the wood trim is painted a brilliant 
color to offset the drab walls. The interior finish, like the 
house above, is in Oregon pine with hardwood floors through- 
out. 

There is no cellar. Gas heaters are used instead of a fur- 
nace, and there isa fireplace. This house was built in South- 
ern California for less than $7000 

The third house is a California interpretation of the English 
cottage, built of gray stucco over frame construction, with soft 
green trim. The house has no cellar. It is heated by built-in 
gas radiators. 

The plan is at the bottom of the page. This house could 
probably be built in California for about $8000. 
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Perfected by ANDREW ALBRIGHT, JR., maker of the world-famous 
USHES a 
WED 
tries 
If th 
film ; 
. ' 
By far the highest qual- The bristles STAY IN th 
ity and most superbly and are of the same FIVE 
finished toothbrush fine quality as found even 
ever produced to sell in the highest priced It is 
at this popular price! toothbrushes! Wed 
bring 
keep: 
; 
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dent 
The same in design as the ACBRIGHT Rotary Wedge Toothbrush, evolved 

by 4118 dentists and now endorsed by more than 15,000 dentists i 

in 
( 
IN 
The ALBRIGHT JR. Tooth- A simple rinsing thoroughly Hance 
JR., are held everlastingly— brush issterilized and packed cleansesit. Noforeign matter RUB 
never tocome out! No other in a sealed, sanitary glassine remains among the bristles BER, 
adult’s toothbrush, retailing envelope and enclosed in a in which germs may breed and 
at 25c, is so guaranteed! protecting carton. to be carried into the mouth. sona 
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Handles in FOUR colors: RUBY, LIGHT AMBER, DARK AMBER and WHITE 
—a distinguishing color for each member of the family 
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A masterpiece of fine brush ae that leading 


assert is without an equal in keeping t 


for a toothbrush of the same design and 

fine quality as the Albright Rotary Wedge 
Toothbrush, but only smaller in size for young 
people and those who prefer a smaller tooth- 
brush, we announce the ALBRIGHT JR. 


The only difference between the two is that of 
size. In all other respects they are identical. 
The same design of the larger brush—which 
was created by 4,118 leading dentists—is dupli- 
cated in the ALBRIGHT JR. 


The same quality of bristles—the finest money 
can buy—is used in the ALBRIGHT JR. The finish 
of this toothbrush is superb. The handles are of 
celluloid (not bone), thus giving permanence to 
their brilliant lustre and clean appearance. Made 
in colors for the purpose of identifying the brush 
of each member of the family—white, light am- 
ber, dark amber and ruby. 


[: RESPONSE to the widespread demand 
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The bristles in the ALBRIGHT JR. stay in—they’re 
held everlastingly—never to come out. 


The tufts of bristles are widely spaced, pre- 
venting toothpaste, toothpowder or foreign mat- 


_ ter to remain in it and breed germs to be carried 


into the mouth. A simple rinsing after use 
thoroughly cleanses it. 


The ALBRIGHT JR. Toothbrush is sterilized and 
packed in a sanitary, airtight glassine envelope 
and enclosed in a protecting carton. None other 
than your own hands touch it until you break 
the seal. 


It is made in America—in the same factory 
and by the same workmen who make the world- 
famous RUBBERSET Shaving, Hair, Nail, Bath, 
Complexion and Paint Brushes. 


JON(OR 


dental authorities 
, white and healthy 
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In short, the ALBRIGHT JR. Toothbrush is the 
last word in dependability; as highly developed 
from a scientific standpoint, for the cleaning and 
preservation of the teeth, as human ingenuity 
can devise—and by far the greatest value at 
25c ever offered. 


Now that you can buy a far superior toothbrush 
for the young people in your family than they 
ever had before, it will pay you to discard their 
old and inefficient toothbrushes for the new 
ALBRIGHT JR. and thus insure whiter, sounder, 
stronger, healthier teeth for them. And if you 
prefer a small toothbrush for your personal use, 
you will derive the same satisfaction yourself. 


On sale everywhere. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied as yet, send 25c and we will promptly 
mail one to you. Our booklet, ‘‘About Your 
Teeth” mailed free on request. 


The ACBRIGHT Rotary Wedge Toothbrush at 35 cents 
now claims millions of satisfied users 











Millions of intelligent people now use the ALBRIGHT ROTARY 
WEDGE TOOTHBRUSH. It is a revelation to everyone who 
tries it. 


If the normally gleaming whiteness of your teeth is hidden by 
film; if they are stained or discolored, or marred by tartar des- 
pite the daily conscientious care you devote to them—you are 
using a toothbrush of a design that does not brush the 
FIVE surfaces of the teeth. You are merely reaching the 
even surfaces of the teeth. 


It is the correct scientific design of the Albright Rotary 
Wedge Toothbrush that makes it so remarkably effective in 
bringing out the natural brilliant whiteness of the teeth and 
keeping them in the best possible condition. 


4,118 well known dentists created that design. Over 15,000 
dentists have since endorsed it. 


Quantity and 
_ Efficiency result 
in 75c quality for 
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Please note how each tuft of bristles in the ALBRIGHT comes 
to a point—like a wedge; and how the bristles are widely 
spaced and slope from the neck to the tip of the handle. 


Press it against the teeth and you feel the bristles slide clear 
through between them, sweeping out the most minute food 
particles and removing film, discoloration, stains and tartar. 
The fact that it is small and sloping in shape enables you to 
brush all around those all-important back teeth easily and 
thoroughly. 


The bristles stay in—they simply can’t come out. Each brush 
is sterilized and packed in a purity package. None other than 
your own hands touch it till you break the seal. 


Low manufacturing cost, through new and ingenious mechan- 
ical processes, enables us to produce 75c quality in the Al- 
bright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush for only 35c. It is as fine 
a toothbrush as money can buy. Sold everywhere. 


Made in 
AMERICA by 
American Workmen 





ROTARY WEDGE 





IN CANADA: 40c 


HandlesinFOUR colors: ¥ tpt ON ee 
RUBY, LIGHT AM- Vig eyeRiS. 
BER, DARK AMBER F.,. 

and WHITE —a per- 
sonal brush for each 
thember of the family! 





RUBBERSET CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
ALBRIGHT Rotary Wedge Toothbrushes are manufactured by RUBBERSET CO. Ltd. in Canada, and are on sale throughout the Dominion 
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This plain over- 
stuffed sofa has 
been slipped in 
chintz for use in 
the quaint room. 
The tambour sec- 
retaire of ‘mahog- 
any and the settee 
of maple are de- 
sirable Early 


‘mM D> 





American pieces. 


Quaint Early American Furnishings 


ings, posies and old-time furniture—who does not 

thrili at the thought of these, and of saucer candle- 
sticks and pewter, low rockers and high posts? It has be- 
come the fashion to live in quaint ways. And there’s no 
doubt that this new passion for quaint furnishings, for quaint 
homes and quaint beauty will have a long run. Yet no one 
needs, really, to have even a stick of old furniture to capture 
this aura of quaintness; it may be accomplished through 
the aid of perfectly new things and twentieth-century dis- 
patch and cleverness. And while much enjoyment .may be 


CO) ines, rosie and chintz, ruffled curtains and flounc- 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


we considered our praiseworthy luxurious ideals. Early 
American furnishing, on the other hand, stands for a 
faint element of clumsiness, a crudeness and simplicity 
which insure quaint old-time effects. The furniture is 
made in as luxurious a way, but its essential elements are 
not refined to the vanishing point; farmhouse types are 
reproduced in preference to the more pretentious designs 














New furniture of maple has done much to create the 
old-fashioned charm of this dining room. The pieces 
may be bought separately or in a suit. 


Every piece in this living room has an old flavor. Yet 
every piece is new, from the maple dresser to the shelves 
hanging over the Virginia sofa. 


experienced in the hand-picking of honest-to-goodness 
antiques found in out-of-the-way places, it is not every- 
one who has time for the hobby; besides, there are not 
enough antiques to go round. 

So, in the shop-round-the-corner it has become an 
every-day matter to buy authentic reproductions of old 
pieces, so durable and comfortable and at such fair 
prices, that anyone who wishes an old-fashioned home 
may just make a careful selection of new spindles and 
comb-backs, setting them against proper backgrounds 
and surrounding them with the quaintest of details. 

We are so near the beginning of this Early American 
movement that perhaps many people are not quite 
sure yet just what the term means, and how it differs 
from the term ‘‘Colonial.’’ In one way the two terms 
ought to be called synonymous, since both may be con- 
sidered to indicate an influence, an adaptation, a flavor, 
rather than an ironclad historic period. But in another 
they differ—in thisway: The Colonial reproductions to 
which we have been accustomed are a bit more sophisti- 
cated; they are more perfect and polished; they have 
sacrificed just that element of quaintness now held in 
so much esteem, through conforming to what until lately 
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A quaint wooden bed, a plain sturdy chest and a Windsor may 
act as a nucleus for the Early American bedroom. 


of the periods. The usual Colonial mahogany furniture may 
be mixed with this, or it may be used entirely, providing the 
delightful simplicities and crudities of an older day are intro- 
duced into the surrounding room scheme cleverly enough to fic- 
titiously simulate the spirit of the Early American farmhouse. 

Two factors in particular make for the success of the Early 
American room. One is the type of furniture selected, and 
the other is the quaintness of the details. In furniture types 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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Illustrated (below oval) 
MARTEX “Rainbow” Bath 
Towel No. 555. A new and 
beautiful pattern of wide ap- 
plication. 


Illustrated (in oval, left to right) 
MARTEX Bath Towel No. 459 
MARTEX Bath Towel No. 1526 
MARTEX Face Towel No. 1535 
MARTEX Wash Cloth No. 188 
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Why “Bargain” Towels 
Cannot Wear Well 


Equally magnified underweave of a 
“cheap” Turkish towel. See the loose, 
coarse, weak weave. Wears out fast. 
Compare with photo at left. 


Why Martex Towels z 
Do Wear Longer 


Magnified underweave of MARTEX 
Towel. A firm, close-knit fabric that 
wears well and costs least in the long 
run. Compare with photo at right. 








Longer Wear —Fast Colors 


HEREVER the objective is ultimate econ- Since colored towels are now the vogue, MarTeEx 

omy rather than mere first cost, there you _again proves its leadership by the use of colors guaran- 
will always find Martex Towels. Tested for years _ teed fast to sun, boiling and soap. The new Marrex 
by millions of women and by thousands of hotels _ patterns are the only multiple-color towels made in 
and clubs, the individual MartTex weave alwayshas America, we believe, that are so guaranteed. Ask for 
proved its superiority. The magnified photographs Marrex in the linen department of your favorite 
(above) show why Martex does wear longer. store and look for the Marrex label on each towel. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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TURKISH TOWELS ~ BATH MATS ~ WASH CLOTHS 
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Bon | 
Ami 


for windows, 


etc. 





Principal uses \ 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 
Bathtubs 
White Woodwork 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 


Linoleum and Congoleum 


 % Fine Kitchen Utensils Pi 




















Did you know Bon Ami has been helping women to keep 
their windows bright for more than thirty years? 


It’s so wonderfully easy to use, and so thorough, that they also 
prefer it for cleaning and polishing many other things about the 
house such as mirrors, bathtubs, aluminum, nickel, copper, brass, 
etc. Bon Ami never scratches, you know; nor does it roughen 
or redden the hands. 


It comes in two forms—the compact cake and the easy-to- 
sprinkle powder. Each is equally good, and you'll always find 
it convenient to keep both on hand. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


September, 1924 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 
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Quaint Early American Furnishings 


(Continued from Page 110) 


really adaptable for use in the house 
which is determined to be especially 
old-fashioned and quaint, more must 
be considered than the mereColonial 
aspect of the piece, for Colonial 
pieces fit quite as easilyinto the room 
which leans toward the impressive 
as they do into the room of more 
primitive character. Rather, pieces 
of furniture especially interpretive 
of the idea of quaintness must be 
sdught out, showing if possible a 
slight ungainliness or crudity. 

The roundabout chair is slightly 
clumsy and, for our present purpose, 
is preferable to a carved-splat Wind- 
sor; a simple, sturdy slat-back arm- 
chair, resembling what is known as 
the grandfather’s slat-back, is much 
to be preferred to the Chippendale 
pierced ladder-back in this case; the 
quaint, tall-backed writing chair, 
called the James Fenimore Cooper, 





The finish of the furniture, or the 
wood itself, is another determining 
factor in the eventual quaintness of 
the room in which it is to be used. 
While the modern brown finish of 
mahogany furniture is quite delight- 
ful for most present-day furnishing, 
and while there is no question of its 
fitting well into the atmosphere of 
the quaint room, the old-time light 
red finish of mahogany is even more 
desirable. Mahogany and maple in 
combination, and combined maple 
and walnut, as well as plain maple 
used by itself, have become espe- 
cially smart for quaint furnishing. 
Pine furniture is coming into its 
own. And, of course, painted furni- 
ture will always be associated first 
of all with farmhouse life, no matter 
how grand it becomes. 

The second factor which has so 
much to do with the success of Early 


or poet’s, chair, is desirable, as are 4 plaingrand- American furnishing is the quaint- 
also the sturdier and more simple of ‘father’s clock, _ ness of details. The woodwork 
the upholstered wing chairs. Chairs 72 inches high, _ should be white or cream. The walls 
showing spool turnings and spin-  4dapts itselfto _ should be perfectly plain and un- 
dles; rockers, either the slat-back small homes. noticeable if very pronounced fig- 


or the Boston type; Windsors of 
the more primitive and clumsy varieties— 
these are the chairs you must seek for now. 
In tables there is a happy middle course 
between the graceful modern gateleg and the 
crudity of the type too evidently English. 
But a certain heaviness of leg, or a crudity 
of support, such as may be seen in the butter- 
fly table pictured in the living room, is to be 
desired. A gateleg table which has been de- 
signed this year has especially heavy turned 
legs nearly three inches thick. Two of these 
legs are split in half to furnish the swing legs 
that support the drop leaves; when the 
leaves are dropped these legs swing back to 
form the completing half of the thick turned 
legs. In the Early American house drop-leaf 
and gateleg tables are very desirable, and 
especially so if the heavier types are selected. 


When in Doubt 


HEN in doubt between two desirable 

pieces choose the least sophisticated. 
Select an open-shelved dresser for china and 
books. Hunt oneof those stubby-toed rockers, 
which may have a quaintly ruffled seat cushion 
added. Choose a secretaire for its plainness 
of top, straightness of front, and its some- 
what uncompromising cut. Or get a school- 
master’s desk; or a tambour desk, which is 
so very unusual, and of such old-time char- 
acter, whether with or without its secretaire 
top. When getting a 
footstool get a cricket 
instead of the dressier. 
upholstered foot rest. 
And if you are looking 
for a grandfather's 
clock, pick out one 
that is quite simple in 
shape, in a small, plain 
case and entirely with- 
out carving. 














ured materials are used elsewhere. 
But if the selection of drapes and slips 
warrants the use of a figured wall, use figured 
papers which are rather unnoticeable: a self- 
toned diamond pattern; a pale neutral tone 
lined in black or dotted in a color or black; 
or a self-toned foliage pattern. 


Fatting the Details 


: more conventional and tiny these all- 
over self-toned effects, the more likely 
may figured hangings be used with them. But 
with the foliage or landscape effects, one 
should use other figures sparingly. When 
draperies and all accessories are to be plain 
colored, it would be possible to go a bit 
farther in the selection of figured paper for the 
wall. Quaint papers, showing old-fashioned 
figures in the hoop skirts of an earlier day, 
may be found in a mulberry-rose on putty, 
blue on putty, putty color on cream, and 
deep gray on light gray. Delightful and deli- 
cate foliage effects may be found in black and 
gray on pale gray; and landscape scenes and 
houses are etched in tan on cream color. With 
none of these papers should a border be used, 
and the ceilings should be plain and light. 
Materials in character that may be used for 
curtains are: Swiss, dotted, plaid or plain, 
in white or in white and a color; organdy in 
colors and white; calico, gingham; chintz, 


glazed or unglazed, showing a large or. 


small figure and with 
a background dark, 
colored or white; 
English prints, per- 
cales, silesia. Curtain 
treatments may be 
entirely of chintz, or 
merely chintz trimmed 


(Continued on 
Page 115) 








At the top is shown a glazed chintz, made in several color combinations, and costing about 
$7.50a yard. The wall-paper sample at the lower left, in medallion effect, and the black spotted 
design at the right are particularly lovely for papering old-fashioned rooms. 








Publie School No 169 
New York City 


Start the Children right / 


Careers are founded on habit. The future 
of your children depends largely upon the 
training they receive when young. 


Begin early to teach them good, useful and 
self-respecting habits. One of the most im- 
portant is that of always looking neat and 
tidy. : 


The child who is taught to take pride in per- 
sonal appearance has an advantage. It is a 
habit that will be retained all through life. 
And personal appearance is a vital factor in 
social and business life today. 


Start with the shoes! No one can really look neat 
with untidy shoes. Buy a Shoe Shining Outfit for 
the home and see how quickly and naturally the 
ae and girls fall into the habit of the daily shoe 
shine. 


Aside from its everyday convenience, a Shining 
Outfit is economical. It saves many a dime. And 
frequent shines with a good shoe polish preserves 
shoe leather. A saving both ways! 


S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. F. Dattey Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. and Hamilton, Can. 


SHINOLA COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘look at your shoes!" 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., for the Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10to Hamilton, Can.., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 
Polish. 




















2inl 
Shining Kit 


Bixby's 
Liquid Polish 


Sor Black, White, Tan. Brown and OxBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes —children’s shoes — men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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Single-breasted vest: — Fits. perfectly, 
launders beautifully. Last year nearly a 
million mothers chose Carter’s for baby’s 
first shirt. 


Style 30% Style 18% 


Many women say that their clothes fit better 
over Carter’s. It is so cleverly cut throughout— 
so slim and smooth fitting and comfortable. All 
styles—all weights. 


The girl in the center panel is wearing Style 
19%. All the fit and softness stay in Carter’s 
—unshrunken and comfortable—through te- 
peated washings. 


Carter’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Your Ch 


Make them comfortable in this well made,longer wearing 
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‘Underwear 


ye wr you still experimenting? 
Are you buying something that 


you consider “the best to be had” and 
wishing it would wear better; wash 
better, or fit more comfortably? Let 
the women who have found the union 
suits that you are looking for tell you 
in their own words about Carter’s. 
One writes: “I don’t think I could 
find better or stronger underwear for 
my four children if I traveled the 
world over. Was surprised when I 
figured back and found that this is 


our fourth season’s wear 


union suits are made up and worn by 
real children—studied, changed here 
or there perhaps, until there is no 
strain, no binding, no unneeded full- 
ness—just perfect fit and comfort. 


Multi-needled knitting machines 
give the fabric the fine smooth texture, 
the soft finish—the marvelous elastic 
springiness. Expert tailoring makes 
the seams flat and smooth. All the 
seams, in Carter’s especially stitched 
and “‘budded” so they won’t pull 
away. Buttonholes don’t stretch or 

tear out—buttons want to 





from eight Carter’s Union || 5 
Suits. You can’t get it to 
wear out.” 








36 REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


stay on. 


All styles—all weights—a 
wide range of materials: 








Another: “Exceptional- Look for the Carter label ¢otton, 
at the back of the neck. 


ly well-fitting garments— 
Carter’s are always com- 
fortable, never get loose 
and sloppy.” 

Every Carter garment 
is designed by a woman, 
skilled in the work. Test 
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cotton and _ wool, 
all wool, wool and silk, and 
all silk. Look at Carter’s 
at the counter where you buy 
this season. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER CO. 


Home Office: Needham Heights 
(Boston Dist.). Mills also at Fram- 
ingham and Springfield, Mass. 


- 
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Double-breasted vest :—No pins, no belts 
to restrict the soft, elastic fabric. Just two 
front buttons —cushioned from body contact. 
No need to turn baby over to adjust them! 
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Style 14 Style 15 


“Wears longer, washes better, keeps its shape 
better,” an enthusiastic man says of Carter’s 
Union Suits. Carter’s remarkable elasticity 
holds it snug and smooth even after dozens of 
washings. All styles—all weights. 


The boy in the center panel illustrates boy’s 
model Number 15. Strong seams, reinforced 
buttonholes, and special elastic knitting only 
found in Carter’s suits. 


S «nt Underwear for all the family 


‘ 
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with valances of chintz. A favorite window 
treatment shows thin side curtains pushed 
well together at the top and tied back to 
cach side near the bottom, tie-backs using in 
some measure the figured or colored material 
which fashions the valances. Ruffles and 
quillings are much used. These may be of 
self material or of a contrasting one. Often 
thin white ruffles are bound in a color. These 
are used for edgings, or whole valances may 
be made of ruffles in tiers. Materials that 
lend themselves to upholstery are chintzes 
and printed materials, poplins, haircloths, 
which do not have to be harsh and ugly in the 
old-fashioned conception to be in character; 
and slips in every possible form, so long as 
the material used in their making is old-timy 
and quaint. Table linen may be of the old fig- 
ured linen in colors, or it may be unbleached 
linen cross-stitched in typical designs. 


The Living Room 


AMPS should be of the bean-pot type, of 
plain glass or wroughtiron. Silver should 
be handmade, or else look as though it were. 
There are many silvercrafters in the country 
who make entire sets of handmade silver, 
duplicating the old designs and shapes, at 
exactly the same prices that must be paid for 
modern sterling. The old-fashioned script 
initials should be used on this. Pewter does 
not have to be old, since lovely new pewter 
is made in the old designs, and is moderate in 
price. Plates, platters, bowls and tea services 
may be found in this ware. Clocks should be 
in character, which presents no difficulty, 
since so many of the old models are repro- 
duced: banjo wall clocks, bracket clocks, 
tambour clocks, shelf clocks showing the 
painted landscape inserts, grandfather clocks. 
Mirrors not too modern in design; the plain 
oblong or square crotch-mahogany framed 
mirrors, and the toilet mirrors to be placed 
on the tops of chests are suitable. 

The living room illustrated on page 110 
shows how far you may go in using a large- 
figured, dark-grounded glazed chintz. The 
ground can be dark green, dark blue, mauve, 
or even a lighter tone of one of the colors, 
or even white; the chintz in this room has a 
very dark blue ground. The walls are pale 
vray and the woodwork is white; the floor is 
painted smoke-gray and the rugs are gray, 
blue and old yellow; the small one in front 
of the sofa showing quite a little yellow and 


Quaint Early American Furnishings 


(Continued from Page 113) 


some orange. There is a James Fenimore 
Couper chair shown in the right foreground; 
this chair is of mahogany and costs forty-nine 
dollars. The pillow laid in it is of crewelwork 


on black, with blue sides. The Welsh cup-° 


board is of maple, and the books and plates 
placed on its shelves show a distinct deep- 
blue-and-orange scheme. 

The window treatments are of chintz over 
cross-barred voile. An alternative would be 
to have looped-back glass curtains of the 
voile, hanging from a valance of the chintz, 
and with tie-backs of the chintz. While a 
butterfly table has been used in the middle 
of the room, nearly any kind of drop-leaf 
might be used in place of it; and a slip- 
covered, overstuffed sofa might be substi- 
tuted for the Virginia sofa. This sofa is a 
very simple one and costs one hundred and 
ninety-five dollars. In this scheme it should 
be upholstered in gray. Since too much large- 
figured chintz might prove monotonous, a 
gingham has been used for the covering of 
the small upholstered chair and the little foot 
rest. The gingham shows an almost invisible 
check in blue and black and white. The vari- 
ous little ornaments used about the room are 
of gray and blue pottery, some pewter and 
brilliant notes of blue and orange. 


Dining ‘Room and Bedroom 


HE dining room is chiefly distinguished 

by its charming Early American suit of 
antiqued curly maple, and is decorated in 
soft colorings that blend in with its dull 
golden color. This furniture is not particu- 
larly cheap, but expense could be saved by 
buying two or three pieces of it and using 
inexpensive pieces of painted furniture with 
it. The table, chest and cupboard would 
make a fine nucleus for ariy old-fashioned 
dining room. 

The furnishing of the old-fashioned bed- 
room is a simple matter, since a typical chest 
of drawers and a sufficiently quaint bed of 
wood are the chief properties needed. The 
details—ruffled curtains, oval rugs, and so 
on—may be developed easily and with much 
pleasure in the bedroom. It is important to 
select the right sort of mirror for the chest; 
this should be either the oblong crotch ma- 
hogany type for hanging on the wall, or it 
should be a toilet mirror that sits on top of 
the chest. The bed may be spindled or a 
four-post affair. 


The Most Beautiful Thing in Folland 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the King and hangs at Windsor; one is in 
Ireland and one in Scotland. 

In Holland there are eight. At The Hague 
is this lovely Head of a Young Girl and also 
three others; in the Ryks Museum, at Am- 
‘terdam are four more. The remainder are 
listributed about the Continent. The last 
to be discovered—the Head of a Young Boy— 
came to light in 1923. But the experts are 
divided about that and I personally have not 
‘cen it and therefore have no views. 

Now one peculiarity of this very small out- 
put for an artist who lived to be forty-three 
ind was the father of a large family is that 
imong them are so many lovely experiments. 
This Head of a Young Girl, for example— 
which, I may state for the benefit of any 
would-be discoverers of the missing Vermeer, 
was found in a bazaar at The Hague about 
thirty years ago, covered with grime, and 
was bought for a little over a dollar, but if put 
up at the Anderson Galleries today might 
bring anything—this Head of a Young Girl 
is one of only two studies of this kind. There 
is among the thirty-nine only one landscape, 
The View of Delft, at The Hague, and that 
the most serene thing in the world; there is 
only one view of a street; there is only one 
mythological group; there is only one alle- 
sory; there is only one portrait proper—the 
woman at Budapest; there is only one Scrip- 
(ural work, Christ in the House of Martha 
and Mary. It is very difficult to believe that 

Vermeer was satisfied to paint so little on all 


these lines; a craftsman so deeply interested 
in the problems of his art—such a painter’s 
painter, so to speak—would surely have tried 
more. 

When I add that he died on December 
13, 1675, at the early age of forty-three, and 
that his executor was Antony van Leeuwen- 
hoek, the inventor of the microscope—and 
probably the model for three or four of his 
quasi portraits—I have said all that is known 
for certain of his life. 

If, as is more than likely, the girl in the 
color reproduction was one of the painter’s 
daughters, we can approximately fix its date. 
Vermeer was married in 1653. Say the child 
was his eldest, born in 1654. In the picture 
she is a girl of perhaps seventeen; that gives 
us 1670 as its date. But she might not have 
been the eldest; she might have been the 
third, born, say, in 1656. Then the picture 
would be one of the last. 

It is not only the most beautiful thing in 
Holland but the most satisfying and perfect 
product of brush and color that I have seen. 
It is not too much to say that there is magic 
here. You are in the presence of the unac- 
countable. Paint—a recognized medium— 
has exceeded its power. The line of the right 
cheek is surely the sweetest line ever sug- 
gested. The painting of the lower lip is as 
much a miracle as a flower. It is the most 
remarkably painted mouth of any portrait 
that I know. I hope I am right in saying 
that after a while it smiles back at you. 












































Jin Alabastine Interior 
artistic -sanitayy- durable - economical ! 













































Be Accurate in / 
‘Your Good Taste / 


Have beautiful walls—color har- 
monies selected with the same’ care > 
as an artist uses in the creation of a beautiful picture. 
Be accurate in the expression of your taste. Secure 
exactly the color effect you want on your walls. Make 
your home artistic. By the simple combining, in varying 


wes 
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proportions of regular Alabastine tints, you can obtain 
innumerable color effects and harmonies. 






—- 


Alabastine is a high-grade water color for interior surfaces — plaster, 
wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper where it is 
fast, has no raised figures and contains no aniline dyés; comes in stand- 
ard colors which intermix to make many shades~mixed with either 0 
cold or warm water—can be applied to any interior surface, and is 5 
so uniformly satisfactory that you may do the work yourself when 
decorators are not available — put up in powdered form —full direc- 
tions on every five-pound package. Being sanitary as well as artistic, 
Alabastine is the acceptable wall coating for homes, offices, public 
buildings, theatres, schools —wherever beautiful walls are desired. 


‘TUrite to, Miss Brandon 


Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of our ‘““Home Betterment”’ 
department, having at her disposal our decorating staff, 
makes valuable suggestions to those having home prob- 
ems to solve. If you have a new home 
to decorate, or an old one to remodel, 
her advice, which costs you nothing, 

may save expense and worry. Miss 

Brandon for peo you charts show- 
latest color schemes 

ecorations. Fe a 
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Alabastine Company 
924 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Look for the name Nazareth 


With the arrival of cooler days comes the natural desire to protect 
the children against sudden climatic changes. 
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The selection of proper underwear plays a very important part in the 
health of children. Over a period of 38 years, millions of intelligent 
mothers have shown a decided preference for Nazareth Children’s 
Underwear not only because it is knitted but because it is scientifi- 
cally designed, shaped and sized to fit average boys and girls. 
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Let us suggest that you see Nazareth Waist Union Suits at your 
retailer’s before you purchase any new underwear for children. You 
can get these taped suits in either ankle length with long sleeves or 
knee length with short sleeves. 


To avoid confusion with underwear resembling Nazareth in appear- 
ance, be sure to see the Nazareth name in red on each garment you 
buy. We stand back of each one, assuring the purchaser a perfectly 
made garment of dependable quality. 


OO ERT DR SS 
mee “Sas ee Sie ti " 


Nazareth Waist Union Suit (illustration at top) is a heavy weight, 
fleeced back, knitted suit. Tubular knit tapes, front, back and sides 
for supporting outer garments. Flat seams. Non-rusting pin tubes 
for garter pins prevent tearing the suit. Durable binding at neck. 
Fits boy or girl. Sizes 2 to 15 years. 


Heavy Weight Dutch Neck Waist 
Union Suit (illustration at right). Fleec- 
ed back, knitted fabric, knee length, elbow 
length sleeves; roomy drop seat; tubular i ‘ 
tapes; non-rusting pin tubes for garter 7 2 
attachments; flat seams throughout. Sizes is 
2 to 15 years for boy or girl. 


Nazareth Waist (illustration at left). 
The original knit waist for 
boy or girl. Sizes 2 to 15 
years. Elastic knit tubular 
tapes, front, back and sides. 
Non-rusting pin tubes pre- 
vent garters from tearing \ 
waist. 


Write us for Catalog K 
if your dealer cannot supply 
you with the genuine Naza- 
reth Children’s Underwear. 


NAZARETH WAIST COMPANY 
366 Broadway, Dept. K 
New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa, 
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two evangelists made the most of this oppor- 
tunity, and further explained the meaning 
of the life and death of Jesus. : 

During the next week the presence of the 
new men caused such a sensation in the city 
that on the next Sabbath practically every- 
body turned out to hear the preaching. 
This was naturally displeasing to the Jews, 
who publicly contradicted everything Paul 
said and endeavored to neutralize his efforts 
by ridicule. This merely increased the ardor 
of Paul and Barnabas. As Peter had learned 
by a celestial vision that the word of 
God was not bound, but was to be 
free to all the children of men, 
so Paul and Barnabas discov- 
ered the same truth through 
the opposition of those who 
rejected it. They declared 
to the audience that God’s 
message naturally was first 
given to you who are Jews; 
but the preachers added sar- 
castically, since you “judge 
yourselves unworthy of ever- 
lasting life,” we are going to offer 
it to the Gentiles. They strength- 
ened this course by quoting quite fear- 
lessly to them from their own prophet Isaiah. 

That which the Jews rejected was wel- 
comed by others. The Gentiles gladly re- 
ceived the new word, and were many of them 
there and then converted. An expression is 
used in the narrative in which the influence of 
Paul is apparent: “And as many as were 
ordained to eternal life believed.” 

Women are sometimes more conservative 
than men. The Jews appealed to the ortho- 
dox women of the city, perhaps getting at 
the magistrates through their wives, with the 
result that Paul and Barnabas were de- 
ported. In the manner suggested by gospel 
teaching, ‘‘They shook off the dust of their 
feet against them,” and traveled about eighty 
miles southeast to the town of Iconium, 
where they immediately renewed their evan- 
gelistic work. Here there were many Jews 
and many Greek-speaking Gentiles; the 
former poisoned the minds of the latter 
against the new faith. And the narrative 
proceeds to use a word that seems to have 
given trouble to the commentators. Describ- 
ing the countermining of the Jews, “and 
made their minds evil affected against the 
brethren,” the next verse—xiv, 3—reads: 


Long time therefore abode they speaking 
boldly in the Lord. 


It is the word “therefore” that has caused 
the difficulty. But why? Was it not char- 
acteristic of Paul to increase his efforts when 
attacked? I like the word in that verse, and 
think that Luke may have smiled when he 
wrote it. It certainly makes me smile when 
I read it. 


Advertised by Persecution 


) Rapeleworg opinion became divided to such an 
extent that the city of Iconium was in an 
uproar; and indeed wherever Paul went he 
brought not peace but a sword. The Chris- 
tian religion, like every other form of prog- 
ress, advanced through strife, struggle, and 
against organized opposition. Its enemies in 
Iconium succeeded in forming a political 
union of both Jews and Gentiles, and arranged 
to treat Paul and Barnabas like Stephen. 
To reverse the Gospel text, we may say that 
the two men offered the bread of life and 
were given stones. 

However, they did not wait for this, and 
escaped from the city, fleeing south to Lystra 
and Derbe, “and there they preached the 
Gospel.” The result of every persecution, of 
every expulsion, was only to spread the 
Christian religion. In Lystra there were very 
few Jews; it was a colony of the Romans, 
and Paul and Barnabas found themselves 
among heathen. But whether the inhabitants 
understood their language or not mattered 
little, because Paul in a sensational manner 
cured a cripple as soon as he perceived “that 
he had faith to be healed.” This made a tre- 
mendous impression; the people shouted in 
their own tongue that the gods had come 
down and taken the likeness of men—little 
did they know how nearly they expressed the 
central fact in the Christian religion. 


Out of Antioch 


(Continued from Page 20) 







They called Barnabas Zeus—Roman Ju- 
ee the king of heaven, and Paul Hermes— 
oman Mercury—“ because he was the chief 
speaker.” They seemed to have had no diffi- 
culty in thus distributing the divine appella- 
tions. Barnabas was undoubtedly a person 
of magnificent, even majestic appearance; 
whereas we know that there was nothing 
attractive superficially either in Paul’s face 
or his figure; it was when he began to speak 
that he drew and held public attention. The 
high priest of Zeus seems to have felt no 
sense of re para he was in fact 
surprisingly accommodating. He 
came out of his temple with 
oxen appropriately decked 
with flowers, to do public sac- 
rifice in the presence of the 
people. 
It will be remembered that 
the Roman Cornelius had 
endeavored to worship Peter 
as a god, and had only de- 
sisted when Peter told him he 
was no more divine than Corne- 
lius himself. It was with the great- 
est difficulty that they could persuade 
the people not to deify them. It is proba- 
ble that they would have gone on to preach 
Christ, but unfortunately their enemies in 
Iconium, which was only twenty miles away, 
had followed them, and began to exert a 
hostile influence. It is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the temper of mobs and of the 
level of intelligence of public opinion, that 
the simple inhabitants of Lystra who had in- 
sisted on worshiping Paul and Barnabas, now 
attacked them with stones. 


Old-Rites Quarrel Settled 


| Sa was stunned, was dragged as a corpse 
out of the city and left fordead. While the 
disciples were weeping around him, he rose 
up, and with astounding audacity: went back 
into the town. The next day he and Barnabas 
traveled to the neighboring town of Derbe, 
about thirty miles to the southeast, where 
they preached with success. Then, knowing 
that the new churches needed strengthening 
they at the risk of their lives returned to 
Lystra, to Iconium, and to Phrygian Anti- 
och. They implored the converts to stand 
fast, and not to be afraid of persecution, set- 
ting them a magnificent example in their own 
reappearance. 

It was at this time that a regular church 
organization was effected. Paul and Bar- 
nabas in these various towns appointed 
elders and overseers so that the Christian 
communities would cohere in definitely con- 
stituted societies. The result is in evidence 
today in the year of our Lord 1924. Individ- 
ual Christian faith is always strengthened by 
community worship. 

Then the two missionaries, weary but 
happy, returned to the coast, sailed to Syria, 
and were back in Antioch after an absence of 
perhaps a year and a half. We can easily 
imagine how eagerly the Christians there, 
who, of course, had had no news, must have 
greeted the return of the two emissaries, and 
listened to the thrilling story of their adven 
tures. The work that had been done was per 
manent; and its influence on Paul himself 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

We saw in a previous article that there was 
a difficulty that might have split the early 
church. The old Jewish laws and customs 
were not to be thrown over without a struggle. 
The Jews in the new Christian society at 
Jerusalem felt themselves to be superior to 
the Gentile converts, and some of them in- 
sisted that the latter must submit to Jewish 
rites. That these rites should be necessary 
to salvation may seem to us in the twentieth 
century ridiculous and out of harmony with 
the teachings of Jesus in the Gospels; but it 
is human to make mountains out of molehills, 
and there were many who had more faith in 
a correct ritual than in a clean heart. Paul 
and Barnabas had made their missionary 
journey in foreign lands and among heathen, 
and had apparently not even mentioned the 
Jewish law to the latter, but had accepted 
them in the Christian church on profession 
of their faith in Jesus. Accordingly, a hot 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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“Mum is the word! 


Even more than beauty, daintiness is the 
very essence of feminine charm. 

We may be ever so beautiful, ever so stun- 
ningly dressed; our coiffure, our toilette may 
be exquisite in taste. And yet—the whole 
charming effect can be destroyed if we are 
careless about bodily daintiness. We dare 
not risk even the suspicion of perspiration 
odor. For you know that everyone per- 
spires and all perspiration has an unpleas- 
ant odor—but you can prevent the odor! 

‘““Mum” is the word! 

“Mum” is the snow-white deodorant 
cream—so easy to use, so effective—so 
dainty. In the morning, just a touch of 
“Mum” to the underarm and elsewhere 
anticipates and prevents all body odors— 
whether from perspiration or other cause. 


Mum" prevents 








Dance—even in warm rooms! Play 
tennis! Exercise all you like! Miéingle in 
crowded gatherings where the air is close. 
At the theatre, at card parties, at home— 
no unpleasant body odor can come to 
embarrass you. 

“Mum” is entirely safe—so safe that 
careful women use it regularly with the 
sanitary napkin—a real blessing to woman- 
kind. A pamphlet with every jar goes more 
intimately into this important subject. 

Get ‘““Mum” today. 25c and 50c. The 
new 50c size contains nearly 3 times as 
much ““Mum.” At all stores. Or see our 
Special Offer Coupon—50c worth for 40c— 
including ““Amoray”’—a wonderful Powder 
Perfume Talc, fragrant with the subtle 
charm of many flowers. 


all body odors 



























Careful women know that 
distressing body odors— 
from whatever cause—are 
out of keeping with the 
charm of feminine dainti- 
ness. ‘““Mum”’ is the dainty 
way of preventing the odor 
of perspiration and ail 
body odors. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON’ 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—both a 25c¢ jar of 
‘““Mum” for personal daintiness and a 25c container of 
“Amoray” Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare 
and exotic fragrance—soc worth for 40c postpaid. 
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The dressing-room 
has a Blabon floor 
of carpet Inlaid, pat- 
tern 562, over which 
is thrown a small 
fabric rug. Through 
the gen-comnes 
me doors - the 
8 yp oo rch may 
“em laid pat- 
pad rtT18. And an 
. propriate effect in 
e bathroom is ob- 
po with Inlaid 
tile pattern 1522. 


If you wish other 
color combinations 
than those shown in 
the illustration,write 
our Art and Design- 
ing Department for 
additional sugges- 
tions. 









































Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 
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And how they do last! 


Blabon floors of Linoleum give you the keynote for many a charming color scheme— 
their color combinations and patterns are so artistic and varied. And because the colors 
and patterns in Blabon Plain and Inlaid Linoleums go through to the burlap back their 


Bathroom faiime ETS i # beauty endures through the entire long life of the linoleum. 


Fe arte SR aR This is one reason Blabon floors are economical. Another is: They never need 


expensive refinishing. They are easy to keep clean, and save both time and strength. An 
occasional waxing and polishing makes them still more beautiful, and adds life to the 
surface. 


Blabon floors are sanitary. Their smooth surface never gives dirt a chance to get 
Pi ground into them. The modern method of cementing linoleum down over builders’ 
ie DressingRoom deadening felt paper prevents bulging and stretching and insures watertight seams that 
5246 are practically invisible. This makes a Blabon floor permanent. 


There are many places in the home where Blabon Printed Linoleums, even more 
moderate in price, may be used to advantage. A good varnish applied once in a while 
helps to preserve the original appearance of the pattern. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 
Any good furniture or department store can show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘The Floor for the Modern Home,” will be sent, free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing the home 
should have this 32-page, 


8” x 11” brochure, beau- 


Printed 


tifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 


a ‘ hd 2 
| 3 = - ® States upon receipt of 
ae _— 15 cents. 
For Sleeping Porch ¢ 
li 6° Lin leum 
Inlaid 
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Out of Antioch 


(Continued from Page 116) 


dispute arose; in Luke’s narrative of the 
church at Antioch, ‘Paul and Barnabas had 
no small dissension and disputation with 
them.” 

The matter was settled as all quarrels and 
differences of opinion should be settled—by 
a conference. Paul and Barnabas traveled 
from Antioch to Jerusalem, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to preach in various 
towns along the road; and in Jerusalem, after 
a long discussion, the Apostle James made 
an address, which resulted in a compromise. 
Certain sins were expressly forbidden to the 
Gentile members, but circumcision and other 
rites were no longer to be required. This reso- 
lution was put in writing, and carried back to 
the churchin Antioch by a large company, 
including Paul, Barnabas, Judas and Silas. 

Thus what might have been a serious 
disaster was averted by a conference of 
Christian people in amicable discussion and 
prayer. Good sense. 

After a considerable stay in Antioch, there 
came a time when the strenuous nature of 
Paul asserted itself. He was uneasy and 
restless, and the memories of his former ex- 
cursion, in which as so often happens, the 
hardships were forgotten and the pleasant 
excitement alone remembered, impelled him 
once more to set forth and carry the Gospel 
to those dwelling in darkness. So one day he 
suggested to Barnabas that they make to- 
gether a second expedition, in order to see 
how the new churches they had founded were 
flourishing, and to establish others. Unfortu- 
nately a difference of opinion arose between 
the two men that caused their permanent 
separation. Barnabas insisted on taking his 
kinsman, Mark. But Paul disliked Mark 
because the young man had left them on 
their previous journey, and he now told 
Barnabas that Mark must not under any 
circumstances accompany them. It is prob- 
able that Mark loved Paul as little as he was 
loved; the two men, for some reason, were 
“unsympathetic.” Barnabas would not go 
without Mark, and Paul would not go with 
him—all three being quite human. Accord- 
ingly the two great evangelists separated; 
Barnabas sailed away to his old home in 
Cyprus, taking Mark, and Paul, with Silas 
as a companion, traveled northwest overland 
through Syria and Cilicia. 


eA Practical Politician 


HIS journey, begun on an impulse and 

then, because of a quarrel, taking a course 
other than that which was originally planned, 
became of vital importance not only to the 
new church, but to Europeans and Americans 
today. Paul was led for the first time to visit 
Europe and to establish the Gospel in the 
cultivated circles of the western world. In 
addition to this salient fact, he met on this 
expedition first Timothy and then Luke, 
both of whom, and especially the latter, were 
to be of immense assistance in the propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion. 
It is difficult therefore to 
overestimate the importance 
of what is called Paul’s second 
missionary journey. 

With characteristic au- 
dacity, Paul, accompanied by 
Silas, went first of all back to 
Derbe and Lystra, deliber- 
ately selecting the towns most 
unhealthy for him; but to 
Paul danger was always a 
challenge and often consti- 
tuted an irresistible tempta- 
tion. During his absence 
there was in Lystra a young 
convert named Timothy, who 
had been active in the Chris- 
tian community, and exceed- 
ingly popular; his reputation 
had spread among the 
churches in neighboring towns. Timothy’s 
mother was a devout Jewess and his father a 
Greek. Paul liked the young man, as who did 
not? He decided to take him along. But 
first he circumcised him. 

Which leads me to two questions: Why 
had this not been done before, and why did 
Paul do it now? 

We know that Timothy’s mother had 
brought him up from childhood, instructing 








him thoroughly in the Old Testament. It is 
of course possible that while his father made 
no objection to this, he had refused to have 
him circumcised. There must have been 
some reason for the omission, and perhaps 
that is as good a conjecture as any other. 

But when Paul had ceased to believe in its 
necessity or efficacy, why did he insist on it 
now, and in a manner that—as he calculated 
it would—drew public attention? 

Well, he did it to please the Jews, of whom 
there were many in Lystra. It is possible 
that his doing it really showed his indifference 
more than if he had publicly denounced the 
rite. Paul was strenuous, combative, fearless; 
but he was also a practical politician; and 
as he himself said on a later occasion, there 
was nothing short of sacrificing a principle 
that he would not do in order to further the 
cause of Christ. With the Jews he behaved 
like a Jew; with the Romans like a Roman; 
with other Gentiles, like them. If in any 
superficial way he could draw attention 
to the new religion, he would do so. Further- 
more, he wished to show to the Jews that 
although a new religion had taken the place 
of the old rites, there was nothing in it an- 
tagonistic to the ancient régime. Let Jews 
keep their customs and Gentiles theirs, pro- 
vided all put Christ and his teaching first. 


The Call From Macedonia 


Part. Silas and Timothy accordingly left 
Lystra, intending to carry on their work 
in Asia; but they received intimations that 
they were more needed elsewhere. They 
traveled northwest, and finally reached the 
seaport town of Troas. There Paul had a 
vivid dream. A man of Macedonia appeared 
to him and cried: “Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us.’ 

Another event of high importance occurred 
at Troas, because it was there that appar- 
ently the first meeting between Paul and 
Luke took place. In the book of Acts, Luke 
had been writing a narrative, as if the events 
had been obtained from someone else, but 
in Acts xvi, 10, we have the word “we.” 


And after he had seen the vision, immediately 
we endeavored to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us for to 
preach the gospel unto them. 


Fortunately Luke kept a diary, and he 
now proceeds to transcribe from it. Paul, 
Silas, Timothy and Luke sailed from Troas 
with the first favorable wind. They crossed 
the sea to Neapolis, and thence to Philippi, 
which, according to Luke, was the chief city 
of that part of Macedonia. It is quite possi- 
ble that Paul may have first met Luke 
through need of the physician’s professional 
services; he later calls him the beloved physi- 
cian. 

On the first Sabbath day in Philippi the 
friends went out of the city to a place on the 
bank of the river where the Jews habitually 
worshiped; they took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to 
preach the Gospel. A devout 
woman named Lydia became 
converted, was baptized, and 
invited the four men to come 
and stay in her house. The 
church grew apace; and later 
Paul wrote them, in the letter 
to the Philippians, an affec- 
tionate greeting. 

A strange event happened 
at Philippi, which led to one 
even stranger. Some scoun- 
drels there had got hold of a 
girl who had some pretended 
gift of divination. In the 
manner of fakers, she cried 
out in a way calculated to im- 
rian press the credulous. She 
followed Paul and his com- 
panions, annoying them with her shrieks. 
After they endured this for some days, 
Paul rebuked the evil spirit in her, and with 
the departure of the same she lost her power of 
prophesying, and yoo it her source of income. 

er managers, being angry at this result, 
seized Paul and Silas, when their two com- 
panions were absent, brought them to the 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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city magistrates, complained that they were 
not only disturbers of the peace, but were 
dangerous to the Roman rule. This last 
charge had the usual effect; the mob rose 
against the strangers; Paul and Silas were 
beaten and cast into prison to await trial. 
There they aroused the curiosity of the other 
prisoners by spending the night in prayer, 
when suddenly there was an earthquake, 
which shook open the prison doors. The 
warden started to kill himself, knowing what 
awaited him if his charges escaped; but Paul 
reassured him. 

A dramatic scene followed. The jailer 
ordered a light to be made, and with this 
torch he came shaking with fear into the 
presence of the two men. He asked them 
what he should do to be saved, and received 
an answer so utterly contrary to anything 
that he could have anticipated, that his fear 
must have changed into extreme bewilder- 
ment. He was told to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. After the Gospel had been ex- 
plained to him he received it joyfully, put 
balm on the prisoners’ bruises, and was bap- 
tized before morning. His whole household 
embraced the new faith, and they had a 
festive breakfast together. 

At daybreak the magistrates sent word 
that the two men should be released. But 
when the good jailer told them the news, 
another surprise awaited him. Paul said 
boldly that the magistrates, who had ap- 
peared so anxious to serve Rome, had actu- 
ally beaten two Romans without a _hear- 
ing, and that they had better come and 
apologize. Undoubtedly in this demonstra- 
tion Paul saw a way to impress both them 
and the city. The rulers came humbly, and 
entreated Paul and Silas to depart; they 
entered again the hospitable home of Lydia, 
comforted the household, and left the town. 

They traveled westward along the coast to 
Thessalonica, an important city. There were 
many Jews among the inhabitants, and Paul 
in his customary fashion went directly into 
the synagogue and endeavored to prove 
from the Old Testament that the expected 
Messiah was Jesus himself, and that it was 
now the time to worship him and believe in 
his resurrection from the dead. This he did 
on three successive Sabbath days. He was 
particularly successful with the Greeks, less 
so with the Jews; and the latter, appealing 
to the worst element in the city rabble, sur- 
rounded the house of Jason, where the mis- 
sionaries were being entertained. 


Paul at the Areopagus 


ASON had succeeded in effectually hiding 

his guests. His hospitality, his faith and his 
courage should not be forgotten; for the mob 
dragged him before the rulers of the town, ac- 
cusing him of having harbored leaders of sedi- 
tion. They went so far as to accuse him of 
treason; for they asserted that the new faith 
exalted Jesus as a king instead of the Roman 
emperor. Jason played the man, refused to 
betray his guests, and must have made an 
able defense; for he was simply required to 
give bonds to keep the peace and was then 
discharged. 

Immediately after this he and his friends 
got Paul and Silas out of the city by night 
and sent them westward to Berea, where 
they made such an impression on the people 
that many of them began to study the Old 
Testament earnestly, to discover if the Jesus 
preached by Paul was in reality the long- 
awaited Saviour. 

But the same thing happened that had 
taken place in Asia Minor, at Iconium and 
elsewhere; the Thessalonian Jews heard of 
the preaching in Berea, came thither, and 
stirred up the populace so that it was not 
safe for Paul to remain. He was always the 
chief speaker, for Silas and Timothy remained 
in Berea, while Paul disappeared, a few 
faithful friends and disciples accompanying 
him all the way south to the city of Athens. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the na- 
ture of Paul’s feelings when he found himself 
for the first time in this great and famous 
center of art and learning. In a certain sense 
he felt at home. He was emphatically a city 
man, Cosmopolitan in manners and ideas, 
and his profound learning made him a brother 
of the university men in Athens. 


The Athenians were intellectually hospi- 
table; Paul had many interesting discussions 
and debates with the philosophers of the 
Stoic and of the Epicurean school. He 
quickly became known, so that his daily 
appearance on the streets was greeted by 
groups of people, who took pleasure in asking 
him questions; there is no doubt that his 
conversation was particularly interesting to 
the inquisitive Greeks, although it was natu- 
ral that some of the professional philosophers 
ridiculed him, both because his doctrine 
seemed absurd and because they were envi- 
ous. However, the interest was sufficiently 
general so that he was invited to deliver a 
public address. He was brought to the 
Areopagus, which may refer either to a place 
or to a council, where he made one of the 
greatest speeches on religion that the world 
has ever heard. 

He began by observing that his hearers 
were all deeply interested in religion. In addi- 
tion to the number of statues he had seen 
there was one especially that had attracted 
his attention—an altar addressed To the 
Unknown God. With this text he not only 
preached to those pagans and ironical skep- 
tics the doctrine of monotheism, but ex- 
pressed himself in language that closely 
conforms to the best accepted philosophical 
ideas of the twentieth century. He quoted 
from one of their own authors, as a foreign 
visitor to an American audience might quote 
from Emerson. “We are the offspring of 
God.” God is not a person who dwells in any 
particular place, nor can he be worshiped by 
man-made idols. He is the infinite and eter- 
nal energy, the one source of life, the supreme 
will, out of which all things proceed. In- 
stead of being in a distant spot, he is really 
closer to us than our own bodies. In him we 
live and move and have our being. 


Few Athenians (onverted 


N THE early part of Paul’s discourse it is 

probable that the audience listened with 
grave attention, and perhaps with intellec- 
tual sympathy; but when he went on from 
monotheism to the story of Christ, he lost 
the presence of many of his audience, and 
the respect of most of those who remained. 
The Athenians were interested in philosophy 
and theology, but they did not care to be 
told of any necessity for repentance; I can 
conceive of no more difficult audience on 
that theme. And when Paul went on to 
speak of the resurrection, many in the crowd 
burst into a guffaw. Still, there were a few 
who were impressed. Some found a personal 
force in the speaker that led them to renew 
the invitation to speak at a future time. 
One man, Dionysius, who was a member of 
the council, was actually converted; thus 
Paul had captured one in the heart of the 
citadel. And there was a woman, Damaris 
by name, who became a Christian, and 
“others with them.”’ 

Athens was favored in its history not only 
by being the home of Greek literature, 
drama, plastic art and architecture, but by 
having as a familiar presence on her streets 
the greatest human teacher of antiquity and 
the greatest human teacher of modern reli- 
gion. Itis pleasant to think that both Socrates 
and Paul spoke their convictions, teach- 
ing morality and truth in the same market 
place. The Athenians killed their foremost 
wise man, and they greeted Paul with laugh- 
ter; but both men added to the imperishable 
glory of the city. 

The condition of Greek thought at the 
time of the Apostle, and the natural skepti- 
cism among the intelligentzia, together with 
the pessimism that so often accompanies a 
lack of personal religion, have never been 
better portrayed than by Browning in his 
character, Cleon, who wrote to a king: 


Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 
As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 
Hath access to a secret shut from us? 

Thou wrongesi our philosophy, O king, 

In stooping to inquire of such an one, 

As if his answer could impose at all! 


Yet both Cleon and the king were as power- 
less to drive back the rising, encircling, con- 
quering tide of Christianity. as was old 
Canute to check the invasion of the sea. 
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of it; we were five miles from the little village of Evergreen, 
and the chalet car went into it only every other day for mail 
and supplies. 

“You didn’t want to come, did you?” I said, the morning 
I heard her send father a wire over the telephone that told 
him she was sure I would improve faster if he would join me. 

“‘T think you would have done as well at home. You would 
have used your excess vitality there to get well instead of 
using it to climb mountains.” 

‘‘T wouldn't have had any excess at home. When I began 
to climb I hadn’tany muscles left in my legs after those weeks 
in bed. Now I have.” 

I knew perfectly that one of my reasons for climbing was 
that the nurse showed no wish to climb with me. The least 
rise, and I was rid of her with relief. She fussed about so 
noisily. I had been able to put my own clothes on for some 
time now; but she persisted in Lensiiie over me when I 
dressed, in selecting what I was to wear, in insisting on her 
selection, if I declined to wear it. 

On the day that I demanded from the manager my own 
room without consulting my nurse, she wrote father a long 
letter. He wired her to send for Doctor Bryson. I wouldn’t 
have known he had, but I heard her inquire for Dr. Luke 
Bryson over the telephone. 

Up on top of a rocky crag late that afternoon I wondered 
if the reason I didn’t want to go down to the valley was be- 
cause I would be surrounded by this fussy attention. Far 
beneath me I could see the heavy Swiss roof of the chalet 
nestled down in a hollow like a cup. 


“TY DON’T believe it’s wholly that,’ I said aloud. ‘‘When 

I first came I liked feeling I could reach out and touch 
something in any direction. But I don’t like it now. I want 
more breathing space.”’ 

I stayed until dusk. 

“This is beyond the pale,” said the nurse. Her name was 
Lamb, but I rarely used it. I disliked it; there was nothing 
of the lamb about her. ‘And where on earth are you going 
now? Dinner will be served in twenty minutes.” 

I turned the corner of the house on my way to the garage, 
and she followed me. I swung open the door of the garage 
and stood looking at the little car. ‘‘I think I’m about well 
if I can walk all afternoon and climb much better than my 
nurse—don’t you?” 

“You may be well in your body.” 

If I had not been on the special errand that I was on, 
I would have denied her implication hotly. But I had gone to 
the garage to see if I could overcome my unreasonable dis- 
taste where an automobile was concerned. I intended to get 
in this one and sit in it, whether I drew back instinctively or 
not. ButasI stood before it, such a singular feeling overtook 
me that I had no time to consider Miss Lamb. 

It had come to me that this feeling that was half paralyzing 
me was fear, a blind, unreasoning fear—a kind of instinctive 
thing that did not respond to the argument I was offering; 
for I had automatically assured myself that this was only a 
little car that I could drive most easily—a car whose every 
mechanism I was familiar with; a mere bit of machinery. 
But I found myself facing it as if it were a living and inimical 
personality that I must somehow fight. Miss Lamb took 
the side of the enemy to me; she was not a help I could fall 
back on. 

‘“‘T will come in a few minutes,’’ I again assured her. 

She looked at me suspiciously, the flounce of her skirts did 
not relieve me. ' 

I stood still a moment, clenching one hand on the other. 
Then I shut my eyes and lurched into the car, and sat there 
quite still until the drops on my forehead dried and my heart 
slowed down. 

I put my hands on the wheel, I fingered the brake. I 
looked through the garage door at the great cliffs, now dark 
and threatening. ‘Tomorrow, old fraid-cat, you'll get your- 
self a car and range a little,”’ I thought. 

I had been having my breakfast in bed, but the next morn- 
ing I had finished it downstairs before Miss Lamb came down. 

‘“Why, what on earth!’’ Her eyes narrowed. ‘I thought 
you were still asleep. Where are you going so early?”’ 

“‘T am not sure how far I shall havé to go, but I am going 
to buy a car this morning—in Evergreen, if I can.’’ 

“A car! Why, Evergreen is only one street two blocks 
long. You can’t buy a car there.” 

AYBE I can find someone who wants to sell his car. 
I can drive almost any car. If I can’t find one there, 
I shall have to go on to Denver.” 

She reached out and laid hold of me. ‘‘ You are not serious? 
You are not permitted to drive.” 

““Who permits me?”’ 

“‘T had my directions before we left.’’ 

“That was a month ago. I should be able to drive now, 
or all this month would be wasted.” 

She made me no answer. She turned back to the stairway 
and went upstairs. 

I was still standing on the veranda where she had left me, 
when she came back. I was wondering whether I would, 
after all, dare to drive a car and take these difficult mountain 
curves on a steep down grade. I went upstairs for my coat 
and hat, hoping her breakfast would make Miss Lamb feel 
better. 

My closet door was locked! My bureau drawers were 
locked! My desk, with my money in the drawer, was locked ! 
And doubtless the keys were in Miss Lamb’s pocket. 

For a moment I could feel my anger rising. Then some- 
thing that had been slowly canny in this month of con- 
valescence rose with the anger, and I stared at those locked 
drawers joyfully. Here was my old friend and companion 
back again at last and none the worse—my fighting spirit. 

On top of my desk lay a new novel I had sent for the week 
before, and inside the k, marking my we in the first 
chapter, was my pocket check book where I had left it when 
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I paid the bill for the book. Downstairs I left a little note at 
the desk for Miss Lamb, instructed the clerk to hold my mail 
until I telephoned if I were delayed, and left him gaping. 

I cut across the woods back of the house and did not come 
out on the road until I was halfway to Evergreen. 

Round the curve behind me sounded the scream of brakes 
flung too suddenly on moving hubs, and the running board 
of a small car grazed my skirt. I leaned against a spruce on 
the edge of the precipice, shaking. 

Thirty feet beyond me the car stopped, and a man sprang 
from it. It was the supple spring of young muscles, yet the 
man’s hair as he took off his cap was quite gray. There was 
a flash of youth in the face that peered at me with anxiety 
that unmasked its maturity for a gusty moment, and then 
the face quieted into lines of experience that denied youth— 
an arresting face, brilliant in its blond coloring. 

“Are you hurt?” It was a resonant voice for all its 
hushed quality. 

“No, I’m just startled.” 

He looked at me in silence. 
trembling:”’ 

“Oh, that’s nothing. I’m just convalescent, and I can 
tremble ovef anything that comes on me suddenly from 
behind.” 

A shadow deepened in his face. ‘‘That is worse. Con- 
valescence is trickier than honest illness. If I’ve thrown 
you back I shall never forgive myself. Tuberculosis?’ 

“No. I was hit in the back of the head.” 

He looked at me curiously. ‘‘I’m a doctor. My name is 
Bryson. You don’t like doctors, I see.’ There came again 
that engaging flash of youth in his bright gray eyes. ‘‘But 
I’m not all doctor. I’m a man desperately sorry to have set 
you shivering. May I drive you where you are going?”’ 


Then he said: ‘‘You are 


E DID not obviously watch me as I walked with him 
to the car, but I knew he saw my clenched hands and 
felt my reason for pausing before it. 

“Do you dislike automobiles?” 

‘Only recently.” 

He did not help me get in the car, but waited for me to 
get in. When I was seated he said: ‘‘Why do you go about 
without a hat?” 

“My nurse locked up my hat.’’ I could feel the car 
Ts down, and I laughed. ‘Are you fearful of my 
sanity?”’ 

“No, I’m fearful of your nurse. I suppose you are going 
to Evergreen to buy a hat.” 

“No, I’m going to Evergreen to buy a car.” 








eA Shelter in Your Eyes 


By E1LEEN KELIHER 


DO not know you love me, dear, 
By any word or sign; 

But there's a silent comradeship 
Between your glance and mine. 


You have not given me one word 
To weave my dreams about; 
But there's a shelter in your eyes 

To which my heart cries out. 











“In Evergreen? There are no cars for sale there. Is there 
anything else you want to do in Evergreen?” 

“TI want to go to the bank. Even to buy a hat I have to 
have money.” 

“But there’s no bank in Evergreen.” 

“But where does one cash a check?” 

“Tt is ten miles to Golden and thirty to Denver.” 

“Thirty miles! I will need a car. How about your selling 
me this one?” 

‘And what would I do? My next call is in Golden.” 

“T’ll drive you there. I can get a hat there.” 

He considered me a moment. ‘‘What on earth do you 
want with this car?” 

“T want a car.” I hesitated, and then I told the truth. 
“It’s a queer thing, but the man who hit me did it just as I 
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was getting in my car, and it has been almost impossible for 
me to get into a car, now that I’m well. I have successfully 
got into this car and stayed in it. I mightn’t do as well with 
another car.” 

“Suppose we drive to Golden before we decide that. Yoy 
can buy a car in Golden that you may like better than this, 
and if you could get in this car you could get in another one,” 

“Will you accept a check, and have you a fountain pen?” 

“T am a prescription writer, and I have a fountain pen, 
But I have not yet sold my car. If you need money | will 
introduce you at the bank at Golden.” 

I sent him a quick look. ‘“‘Then you know my name?” 

“Yes, I do. I know quite a few things about you nov, 
ae are you going to do after you buy your car and your 

at ” 

“I’m going to hunt for a house, and I’m going to live in jt 
all by home 4 until I get used to doing everything for myself 
that I have never done, and perhaps until I get used to 
automobiles and things that come on me from the back.” 

There was a silence while he seemed to be thinking some. 
thing out. Then he drew the car to the side of the road and 
put his fingers on my wrist. After a little he said: “If you 
can drive the car up Lookout Mountain and down that road 
that curves around it to Golden, I will lend it to you for your 
stay here.” 


SHOOK my head. ‘No; that is not enough. I must own 

it. I must feel it personally. Surely you do not mind; to 
you it can only mean getting rid of a car you do not specially 
want to keep. But to me it means getting rid of a thing | 
dare not keep. What did it cost you?” 

“Four hundred dollars.” 

“T will give you six hundred.” 

“Let us see how you drive it.”’ 

The road up Lookout Mountain is a series of curves, ona 
constant rise, that require you to handle your gear shifts 
with discretion and to decide quickly in sudden little de- 
scents between the use of your brakes and descending on 
compression. 

The doctor watched me shrewdly. Presently I brought 
the car to a stop at the side of the road and turned in my 
seat and looked at the car behind that was trying to pass me. 

“IT hope you do not mind waiting. I cannot drive with 
something behind so close to me.” 

“That will hamper you in driving. Did you have a 
feeling of someone behind you before you were struck?”’ 

“A feeling? No, I thought my tire was punctured. Wait! 
Why, I believe I did. I remember wondering if there was 
somebody in the garage behind me.” 

He nodded. 

We reached the apex of the hill, and before us stretched a 
range of glittering mountains. Unencumbered by driving 
the car, he had been watching me closely. 

“You doubtless know,’’ he said, ‘“‘that one of the first 
signs of nervous depletion is indecision. No mere neuras- 
thenic throws himself on an adventure this way. You are 
no longer a nervous convalescent.” 

“T didn’t say I was.’’ Then I thought a moment. “ You 
have discussed me with somebody else.”’ 

He laughed softly: ‘‘Corking! Straight from premise to 
conclusion. I had a long-distance telephone from your 
father last night, and I was returning from an effort to see 
you professionally—which I have now done. There are one 
or two things I think I can help you about.” 

I felt the color rising in my face. ‘‘I hope you won’t have 
to. All my life I’ve had nothing but help. Until today, 
when my nurse locked up my clothes instead of buttoning 
them on me, I have done so little for myself that I don't 
know how I grew up with any backbone at all.”’ 

I fell into silence, and the man’s delicacy of perception 
kept him from interrupting it. 

It was quite a while before he said: ‘‘Tell me more about 
your plan. I think I had better telephone your nurse, so she 
won’t get out the mounted police; and I’ll wire your father, 
if you don’t mind; but I will only telephone and wire what 
you wish me to.” 


im OU see,’’ I said, ‘I have never been afraid of anything 

until now; and now I find I have three perfectly beastly 
fears. I’m afraid of the dark; I’m afraid of any sudden 
movement behind me; and I’m tortured by the fear that | 
am a useless encumbrance, that there is nothing I can do 
well enough to pay for the place I am taking in the world. 
I can’t go on this way. I’m going to attack these three 
things, and I’m going to do it without help.”’ 

In the little bank at Golden I drew a check for Luke 
Bryson for four hundred dollars, and I was identified and 
provided myself with enough money to buy a heavy sports 
coat, a change of underwear, a little warm hat with a brim, 
some handkerchiefs and a satchel to hold them. And tien, 
remembering the frost and the dew and that I had only the 
shoes on my feet, I bought my first pair of rubbers. 

I literally had to put Doctor Bryson out of the car; nd 
then he stood looking at me for a moment before he <aid: 
“Your safety worries me. Would it be too much to ask you 
to telephone me in Denver if all goes well, and if it does not, 
to summon me?”’ 

“Yes, I will do that; and now good-by.” 

“One other thing: When your adventure is over, and you 
are ready to return, I will gladly buy Charlotte back; 
Charlotte is the car.” 

I pondered on this as I turned into the road that wound 
round Lookout Mountain, climbing two thousand feet in its 
winding. I had seen, as we turned into the cafion, a gate 
with a big sign over it: Mount Vernon Country Club. nd 
behind the gate were summer cottages, most of them closed. 
And my plan was to try to rent one of these cottages for 4 
fortnight or two and eat my meals at the club. 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Of course he’s happy! His food has 
been as easily digested as if he’d had 
mother’s milk and his disposition is an 
accurate reflection of his digestion.. On 
Pet Milk he is happy and thriving. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh, cow’s milk, 
concentrated, sealed in air tight con- 
tainers, and sterilized. The sterilization 
brings it to the nursery scientifically 
clean—absolutely free from any con- 
tamination that could disturb digestion. 
The sterilization also makes Pet Milk 
more readily digestible than raw milk. 


Uniformly rich, Pet Milk needs only 
accurate dilution according to the age 
of the baby to assure the uniform feed- 
ings essential to wholesome, normal 
nourishment. 


Your grocer has Pet Milk for your baby 
at less than the cost of ordinary milk. 


In sending for our free booklet ‘‘Baby’s 
Milk,’’ use the coupon below. 





PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Permanent 
Furniture 


By Curtis 


You can always find a design to 
harmonize with the scheme of dec- 
oration you have in mind. 


On this page is shown a conven- 
lient and compact unit made up of 
these parts: 
Dressing Table C-810 
Tray Case C-812 and 


(behind the closed door) 
Hanging Closet C-814 


also 


Entrance C-120 Western 
Linen Case C-813 
Stair C-913 English or Western 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated 


Clinton, lowa 


Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Curtis Sash and Door Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Curtis, Towle & Paine Co.,Lincoln, Neb. 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kans. 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 


Sales offices in 


Pittsburgh New York 
Itimore 
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» Study the inside of your home 


For every room in the house there 
are attractive and artistic pieces 
of permanent furniture designed 
by prominent architects. 


It is the interior of your home that 
| ea your good taste and it is 
there that you most appreciate 
beauty and convenience. 


See the bedroom illustrated above. 
Here is a Curtis Dressing Table, Tray 
Case and Closet which beautifies 
and dominates an entire wall while 
economizing space. 


Whether you are building a home 
or remodeling your old one you can 
have well p Seale doors, trim, 
moldings, windows, paneling or 
cabinet work at a reasonable cost. 


Every woman wants an attractive 
home. She knows that doors may be 
something to admire, windows may 
be beautiful, stairways may beartistic. 
When she investigates Curtis Stand- 
ardized Woodwork she is pleased to 


oe, as 


find that she can have the shows she 
wanted for much less money than 
she feared would be needed. 


They are all in the Curtis Line 


Curtis Woodwork comprises prac- 
tically every modern woodwork need 
—allinterior woodwork from doors, 
windows and stairways to molding. 


And every Curtis piece is trade- 
marked with the maker’s name, just 
like a custom-tailored suit. That 
trademark absolutely safeguards 
you in the matter of quality. It 
uarantees, also, that you get the 
feeb architectural designs. 


Curtis dealers are everywhere east 
of the Rockies. Discuss home build- 
ing with the nearest one. You'll find 


him helpful, fair-minded and honest. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 239 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


We cannot legally prevent imita- 
tors from copying our patterns and 
designs. The law, however, does 
prevent others from using our ‘trade- 
mark. Make sure that the woodwork 
ou buy—sash, doors, aes or 
bears the R- 


TIS trademark shown at the right. 


CURTIS 


Ab. EEE ace aay Se ea OE 








Curtis Woodwork is sold by retail lumber- 
men east of the Rockies. he plans of the 
5-6-7-8 room homes offered in the coupon 
were designed by Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
New York architects. These books include 
examples of Colonial, English, Western 
and Southern architecture. 
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Stair C-913 


Realtors who sell Curtis- 
equipped houses never fail 
to mention that feature. 
It is pointed out, and ac- 
cepted, as solid evidence of 
the high quality that has 
been claimed for the house 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
239 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Enclosed find ($ 


). Please send me Plan 


Book on 


O Bungalows 
0 5 room 


01% and 2 story houses 
0) 6 room 0) 7 room 


0 8 room houses 
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As I drove in the Mount Vernon Club gate 
I tried to test the feeling I had that there 
was a place waiting for me, to see if it were 
waiting here; but all I felt was impatience. 
The clubhouse stood on the top of one of the 
mountains overlooking a deep valley shaped 
like a bowl and twenty or more miles in di- 
ameter. 

The stone building basked in the late after- 
noon sunshine and, as I stood looking at it, 
a young, blue-eyed man came down the steps 
and paused in the drive. 

He answered my request for the manager 
with “Iam he. My name is Brough.” 

“T am Miss Lodge, of Cleveland, Mr. 
Brough. I am hunting for a place to stay for 
two weeks, where I can have quiet to get some 
special work done without interruption. I 
thought perhaps you might have one of these 
cottages for rent.. I think I could find some- 
body in Denver who would put me up as a 
guest.” 

He shook his head. “TI have our own fam- 
ily cottage, but it is quite a long way from 
the club. Were you going to occupy it 
alone?” 

“ Ves.”’ 

He did not seem surprised, but then this 
was Colorado. People live alone in Colo- 
rado where many of them come to cure 
themselves of tuberculosis. 

“T can show you my cottage. I do not 
live in it after the season is over. I stay 
here at the club. It is pretty lonely here 
in September, and I am afraid you will find 
it dreary after dark.” 


E DROVE there at once, turning off 

the main road into a perilous side 
road. But the cottage roused no feeling in 
me. About it were other cottages all closed 
and locked. 

As we threaded the road back to the club- 
house gate I saw, off on another hill, a green 
roof with a chimney smoking. 

“The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion,” said Mr. Brough. ‘They have a sum- 
mer place here, but it is empty now.” 

I left him and sent Charlotte scudding in 
quest of the chimney over the green roof 
from which smoke was coming, for the sun 
was near the mountain’s rim and I had to 
find some place to stay all night. I must 
have passed the little entrance road, for I saw 
no green roof, and I stopped Charlotte while 
I looked about. 

To my left, high up on a sharp little hill, 
nestled among evergreens and great bowl- 
ders, was a gray stone house, tipped with 
gold by the low rays of the sun. I turned 
Charlotte off the road and into the level 
stretch of moor. Presently I had to stop be- 
cause the bowlders grew into a bluff, and on 
the bluff rested what was evidently the back 
of the house, where three tall pointed windows 
pierced the gray stone. 

I got out and threaded my way among the 
trees to a narrow stone stair that rose to a 
flat part of the bluff where a little walk cir- 
cled the house to the front, and a tiled terrace 
looked out over a steep declivity. Through 
a long glass door, pointed at the top like the 
windows, came the rays of a fire. I knocked. 
The door was opened by a woman with soft 
eyes and a humorous mouth. 

“T am looking for the Y. W. C. A.,” I 
said. “I thought I had missed the road from 
sheer stupidity, but now that I’ve stood on 
your terrace I feel as if I had been led here. 
It is the loveliest place I have ever seen.” 

“Will you not come in? The ‘Y’ is not 
far away.” 


STEPPED inside, and again the feeling 

that I must hold fast, that I must make a 
friend here, swept me. For my feet fell on tile 
floors that might have come from Capri, and 
about me were stone walls pierced by tall 
windows that let in all the glory of the setting 
sun. A stone fireplace filled one end of the 
room. At the other end a stairway rose to a 
mezzanine with a bed in it, swung by chains 
from the roof. On the quaint old settle be- 
fore the fire lay a coat and hat and a travel- 
ing bag. 

“T was just about to go,” said my hostess. 

The room I stood in seemed to be almost 
the whole house. The roof rose above it, 
pointed and dusky. It wasa little house, not 
a big one. Through the pointed windows at 
the back I could see my car out on the moor, 
and I wondered if these windows did not 
catch the rays of the rising sun as the win- 
dows on the other side of the room were now 
holding the setting sun. 


The Golden Test 


(Continued from Page 122) 


“Why,” I murmured, “I don’t believe 
there is anything like this in America. How 
did you ever get it done?” 

“How does one get anything done? I sup- 
pose I saw it in my mind and felt it, wherever 
one feels; and so I could make others see it 
and feel it.” 

I answered as one answers something rare 
and fine. ‘The house is full of feeling every- 
where.” I hesitated shyly, then I added: 
“Tt is as if it were built for one loved.” 

She sighed lightly. “Yes, but not as you 
at your age would think of love.” 

“Age? Does age change love so much?” 

“Tt asks for less, does it not?” Between 
the pointed windows on the eastern side of 
the room were three tapestries—Faith and 
Hope and Love. She looked at them. “It 














can live on faith in what it had, without hope 
of what is to come.” 

“Ts that age?’”’? It seemed dreadful to me. 
“Or would not that bring on age?” 

She sent me a flying glance, intimate and 
brilliant. “If love went out of your life, the 
love that you could touch, and beauty went 
out of it, the beauty you could feel, would it 
leave you only age?” 

“Tt would leave me ” Tfrowned. “It 
would leave me with no life at all.” 

She bent over and stirred the fire. ‘Even 
if you had had love, even if you had known 
beauty? After all, memory is a big part of 
life.” 

“Oh, but love reduced to memory—love !— 
how dreadful! What would be left but age?” 





HE looked up at me from where she bent 
over the blaze. ‘There would be work. 
There would be usefulness.” 

“But how can you save your usefulness? 
What did’ you do?” 

“T found myself with a little money to 
spare, and I set out to find a place beautiful 
enough to build my memories on. I work in 
an architect’s office. There was a young 
architect there who had lived with his family 
in Italy. Once I lived for a little time in such 
a house as this. It stood high in the moun- 
tains, with the Mediterranean below it.” A 
whimsical smile lightened her face. ‘I was 
dreadfully hampered by the smallness of the 
amount of money I had saved. I had to find 
a place that nobody but me wanted, a place 
I could buy without much money. Nobody 
but me believed a house could be built on 
these rocks. I was quite ignorant; I had 
never built anything before. And the young 
architect who afterward built the club on 
the edge of the mountain on the other side of 
this bowl, he had never built anything before. 
So it cost us three times what we thought it 
would, even though we left out plumbing and 
did not plaster. Still if it had been easier it 
would not have been so much my own.” 

“Have you lived here alone?” If she 
could do it, I could. 

“Oh, yes. You see, I was left almost pen- 
niless. It wasn’t only the building of the 
place, but my inability to resist the kind of 
things it needed in it. But when it was done, 
I had to work again, and this made me very 
tired, since I am older now. I had hoped to 
have a rest, here in my playhouse.” 

Full as I was with my idea that if she had 
lived here alone, I could, I was arrested by 
something in the droop of her shoulders as 
she bent over the fire to stir it, something 
that was deeper than discouragement and 
that made me wonder if, after all, it was well 
to live alone. 

“But you have lived here,” I insisted. 


“T have lived here from time to time—lit- 
tle snatches of living, on Sundays and holi- 
days.” 

“But are you going on this way?” 

She turned back to the fire, and there was 
a certain gallant sound in her voice. “I am 
going on, if the tax collectors will let me.” 

Something quite new to me beat in my 
heart. “Would you think me strange,” I 
said breathlessly, “if I believed I were led 
here?” 

“No,” she said; “I am Welsh; my name 
is Lloyd. We of our race think most of us are 
led, if we would let ourselves be led.” 

“Miss Lloyd—it is ‘ Miss’?—I am hunting 
a house to live in alone fora while. I have to 
cure myself of some old habits. I have never 
lived alone in my life. I have never even hung 
up my own clothes. I cannot cook or sew or 
do anything of use to myself or anybody else. 
I want to learn to use myself. Will you rent 
me this house for four weeks?” 

She sat staring at me. “So that is my an- 
swer,” she said at length. “I have thought 

incessantly of giving it up, but never of 

lending my house.” 
“Then you will lend it to me? Three 
hundred a month?” 


ER delicately arched brows came to- 
gether. “Do you know what that will 

do for me? It will pay these back taxes 

~ which have put my house in danger, and I 
think it will give me enough to repair the 
roof, and perhapsa little surplus.” She rose, 
and I saw that she was trembling: “When 
do you wish to come? Ihave to go back 

to my work tonight—in Denver; and I 
’ must catch the stage at five-thirty.” 

“May I stay here now?” 
She deliberated. I took out my check 
book, and at the little carved desk beneath 
the tapestry of Faith I wrote a check for 
three hundred dollars. She read it aloud, 
lingering over my name, and her misty eyes 
looked from the check first about the house 
and then out over the purple mountains— 
and perhaps they looked beyond them to the 
purple Mediterranean. 

Then she straightened up. ‘Are you phys- 
ically strong enough for this venture, Julia 
Lodge? There is wood in the cellar, but you’ll 
have to carry it up the steps. The nearest 
grocery is the one just inside the club grounds, 
but you will have to drive to Golden for meat 
and fresh vegetables; and the water has to 
be carried from the spring. It is out there 
under the black spruce. Are you strong 
enough to do this? You look so slight.” 

“T am strong enough to begin it, and Iam 
here to get stronger doing it.” 

“Do you understand oil lamps? There are 
candles, but I will show you about the lamps 
before I go. The oil is in the cellar by the 
wood.” I 


EFT alone in the house I went about it, tak- 
ing possession of it. At one end of the 
living room was a little kitchen and a lit- 
tle breakfast room. At the other end was a 
bedroom and what had evidently started as 
a bath room. It had a washstand in it, with 
buckets for bringing the water from the 
spring, and only one small window high above 
the washstand and piercing the wall like a 
little prison window. The stairway that rose 
to the mezzanine was at the end where the 
breakfast room opened. 

I leaned over the stair railing. Immedi- 
ately below me there was a table on which lay 
music and a space that I thought must have 
held a piano at some time, and behind a 
cushioned carved chair I saw a little talking 
machine thrust in like an anachronism among 
these old bits of furniture. I ran downstairs 
to wind it up. A low-toned waltz movement 
began to flow about me. 

“Oh, the Blue Danube!” I rocked to it. 
‘She must have waltzed with her lover—the 
old-fashioned waltz that lovers learned when 
the Blue Danube was younger.” 

I opened the door and bathed in the beauty 
that began to waken all kinds of dull cells in 
my body. The sun in Colorado must be 
taken into account. After it sets coldness 
falls on the mountains so swiftly that it cuts. 
I shivered and went inside. 

The Blue Danube had stopped. The room 
was cold because I had left the door open. 
The fire was a smoldering ember because I 
had forgotten to put a log on. The dim 
rooms were full of ghosts. And I had never 
built a fire in my life, and I was hungry. 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Vacuum cleaner with 
powerful suction and 
thread picking nozzle 


Gets all the dirt 
but none of the rug. 


No belts to break—no 
brush to clean or get out 
of order. 


Your dealer will arrange for Free 
Demonstration and easy payments. 


Manufactured and fully guaranteed by 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 


Makers of the famous UNIVERSAL Home Needs 
for over half a century. 















































NE is a summons to the 
table—the other, a warn- 

ing to your gums. 
For it is the food that we eat at 
our three meals a day that is bring- 


ing an avalanche of troubles to our 
teeth and our gums. 


It’s too soft. It doesn’t stimulate 
the circulation of blood in the gums. 
Under this modern diet of ours, gums 
are growing soft and logy. And when 

pink toothbrush’’ appears—let 
your teeth beware. 


Take care of your gums 
with Ipana Tooth Paste 


To keep the gums sound and healthy, 
thousands of dentists now prescribe the 
use of Ipana Tooth Paste. Many have told 
us that a gum massage with Ipana after the 
regular brushing is, in stubborn cases of 
bleeding gums, a splendid restorative 
treatment. For Ipana, because of the 
presence of ziratol, a recognized hemostatic 
and antiseptic, has a direct tonic effect on 
weakened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be soft 
or tender to the brush, go tothe drug store 
today and buy your first tube of Ipana. 
Before you have finished using it you 
cannot fail to note the improvement. 
And you will be delighted with its fine, 
grit-free consistency, its delicious flavor 
and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— stimulates the gums 










drug a 


Bristol- 
Myers Co. 
Dept. S-9 

42 Rector St. 
New York, 
N. ¥. 


Kindly send me a trial 
tube of Ipana Tootu 
Paste without obligation 
on my part. : 
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In large tubes, at all 
depart- 





I could find no kindling. So I went outside 
and gathered an armful of pine cones and 
spruce twigs. But either I didn’t have paper 
enough, or I didn’t let enough air get in be- 
tween the twigs, for my paper burned out 
right under them and left me shivering be- 
fore my failure. I tried it again; I waited 
until the paper blazed before I let the twigs 
fall on it and some of them caught fire, but 
not enough of them to light the logs I thrust 
on them. 

I knelt before the fireplace in dismay. 
Surely I’d seen somebody start a fire. “If I 
could only remember how it was done!’”’ But 
we had gas logs in our fireplaces at home. 
“Well, anyhow, I do know fires need a draft. 
I have to raise this wood off the paper.” 

And that’s how I found the use of a back 
log, and the need of crossing your little sticks 
and your big ones too. But it took me an 
hour to learn it, and my hands and face were 

yash covered, and I was hungrier than I had 
ever been in my life before my big logs began 
to blaze. 


SEA of clouds had begun to roll down 
from the peaks by the time I had coaxed 
Charlotte’s cold engine to move. The house 
seemed to be on a ridge, because far below, 
toward the east, the plain of Denver was be- 
ing strung with jeweled lights. As I turned 
Charlotte toward the club, the blank windows 
of the empty summer cottages began to op- 
press me, and I was glad when the lights of 
the little grocery store shone across the road. 
A half dozen men rose from chairs about 
the stove as I entered. On one side of the 
room was an oilcloth-covered table, with a 
caster holding salt and pepper and catsup. 
On the other side of the room there was a 
counter and shelves of groceries, and at the 
back a door opened into a kitchen with a 
glowing cooking stove where a woman stopped 
to peer at me. “Can I buy dinner here?” 
“You mean, can you buy the makings?” 
inquired the man who had come forward. 

“No, cooked—to eat—right now.” 

He consulted the woman. “She says you 
can have eggs and some coffee, but you’ll 
have to wait until she cooks them.” 

The men went to the window and told each 
other that it was raining in sheets. And after 
one dismayed look out of the window myself, 
I went into the kitchen where.the woman was 
sullenly cooking my eggs. 

“Do you mind my watching how you man- 
age your stove?” I asked her. “Where do 
you get your draft and what do you do with 
it after you get it?” 

She held her skillet in her hand and looked 
to see if I meant what I said. Then she an- 
swered curtly: ‘Well, you look the part. 
You turn the damper on, and you turn the 
damper off.” 

I was too tired and hungry to battle with 
animosity. If the worst came to the worst I 
could put a skillet over my grate fire and 
cook an egg. The men in the outer room had 
resumed their talk after I left it. The talk 
stopped abruptly when the woman pushed 
me through the door to the oilcloth table, 
with her plate of eggs in the hollow of my 
shoulders. I rose stiffly, deferring my depar- 
ture by the most leisurely purchases I could 
make. I asked if they would sell me kin- 
dling; but they refused. 

“‘T can’t even let you have a box,” the 
man said, “kindling is so scarce when it 
rains.” 

I counted my change, cent by cent. 
“What has rain to do with kindling?” 

“Why, all the wood outside is wet 
then.” 

“Yes, of course. Good-by.” 


CLOSED the door on the warm, lighted 

room with shaking hands, and for a few 
minutes it seemed physically impossible 
for me to go out into that foggy darkness 
to an unfamiliar house. 

“Fool,” I said, ‘think of the times you’ve 
driven late around the country at home. 
This is the same.” 

But it wasn’t; and I sat in Charlotte, 
trying to measure what my accident had 
done to me by the sick faintness that swept 
over me as I made ready to start. I looked 
in the bright window. The men had relaxed 
contentedly. They were in khaki breeches 
and flannel shirts that looked like old uni- 
forms. I was fighting an enemy that I knew 
little of, and I had to win now, at this mo- 
ment, or go through life crippled, waited on, 
watched over, cared for. It might be there 
was nothing to fear, but I was afraid. 
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I started Charlotte down the slippery 
road. I remembered there was a sign—where 
the little road to my house left the main 
road—that bore the name “ Paradise Road.” 
When I found it my lips stiffened to a grin; 
I was so far from Paradise, it was funny. 

As I ran Charlotte into the field, the 
house loomed dark and threatening before 
me. My hand trembled on the latch, but I 
opened the door. To get a match I had to 
cross the whole length of the room to the 
stone mantel over the hearth. 

When I turned from the mantel, matches 
in hand, to where the shaft of light came 
through the door from my spotlight, I could 
see the dim outlines of the room, and my 
eyes fastened on the looming figures of the 
three tapestries. They stirred. I was in 
deadly fear. 

And then there came something welling 
up from some other thing very deep within 
me that seemed to say: “Face it.” 

I walked out to my car and—turned off 
the lights. I walked up the stone steps, reach- 
ing out desperately for courage before the 
yawning black door. I closed it on myself 
in the dark, strange room. 

Resolutely I looked about me. I looked 
carefully at all the dark outlines. Over there 
was the couch; behind it, the talking ma- 
chine; there, the bright patch of the largest 
window; between it and the next window, 
the desk; then the hearth, dark with the 
ashes of my first fire; beyond it, the black 
door through which I must go into a dark, 
stone-walled bedroom to sleep. 

I crossed the room and went through the 
black door with my hands clenched. At the 
farther end of the room the window made a 
lighter splotch on the stone wall and I flung 
it open and peered out. 

The stillness was broken only by the drip 
of the condensing fog. 

The traveling bag I had bought in Golden 
that noon was on the dressing table. 
opened it in the dark, drew out the night- 
gown and undressed. Half blinded by the 
effort it took, I crept to the bed and flung 
myself under its covers, drawing them up as 
a child does. No child afraid of the dark shall 
appeal to me in vain! I lay there, listening 
to the noises, staring at the thick curtains of 
dark that pressed down on me. 

And then I slept. 


Iv 


| et prcccea with the sunlight pouring 
over me in floods. I looked about the room, 
so fearsome last night. I looked at my quaint 
four-poster bed, that I had crept into as a 
harbor, at the tall chair between the win- 
dows, and the looking-glass over the.dressing 
table, that had been ghosts hovering over 
me. The bed was drawn up beside the 
second window in the room, and as I with- 
drew my gaze from the wreaths of mist the 
sun was scattering it was caught by a bright 
glitter of gold on the stone wall beside the 
window—a picture, the only picture in the 
house. 











I sat up in bed to look at it. On a bright 
blue background was a haloed head of gold— 
golden hair, golden flesh, a forehead full above 
the golden brows, a forehead dream-bound 
and thought-centered, eyes that had wak- 
ened from a dream to vivid thought, lips that 
smiled tenderly over the thought, as if it 
might have been a thought of love. 

“Oh, what a lovely face! Who is it? 
Which one of them? St. John? It must be 
St. John, the Beloved Disciple.” I leaned 
closer to it to see who the artist could be, but 
it was unsigned. ‘Where have I seen it? I 
have seen it some place before, some place 
in Rome.” 


Presently I rose and peered into the living 
room. The eastern sun was streaming in 
through the three pointed windows. “You 
won’t get any breakfast, my child,” I thought, 
“if you don’t cook it yourself.” 

My hands tingled so with cold that I 
couldn’t do my hair, and I pinned it on top 
of my head with two hairpins. I began to see 
why women who live alone get slovenly. 

“Now for that kitchen stove!” I took off 
all the lids to see what happened when you 
turned the damper on, and for a while I saw 
nothing. It took me five minutes to find the 
little shutter that separates the stovepipe 
from the stove and that shut and opened 
when I moved the damper. That fire went 
all right from the beginning, only I forgot 
that it took more heat to boil water at nine 
thousand feet than it does on the sea level, 
and I waited a half-hour for that water to 
boil before it occurred to me that I need not 
have filled the kettle full when I only needed 
two cups of water to make my coffee! 


Y EGGS came out brunet eggs and 

not blond ones, like those the woman 
had cooked at the grocery; but by that time 
I would have eaten mulatto eggs. 

“This noon,” I said gayly, “I drive to 
Golden for woolen stockings appropriate for 
a stone floor, and for a cookbook that tells 
you how to keep coffee bright and eggs from 
getting dark.” 

When I got into Golden, I parked Charlotte 
before the one drug store and went in to get 
some glycerin for my roughened hands. All 
drug stores interested me, and I suppose that 
was the reason I did not see Doctor Bryson 
in the back of this one until he reached my 
side as I left the store. 

“T think you are quite well,” he said. 

“Shall I stick out my tongue, and do you 
want to feel my pulse?” 

“Not while you stand so quietly, and 
while you have this air of knowing what you 
are about and what you are going to do next, 
an air of not having quarreled with your 
neighbors.” 

“Oh, I haven’t any. I’m living in a fairy 
palace, where elves light my fire and gnomes 
do my dishes. No, you can’t come 
back with me; a mortal man would make all 
my little fairykins run and hide. You shall 
come a week from today. I suppose you’ve 
wired father.” 

“T think he’s as likely to come a week from 
today as myself. The nurse has wired him 
seven times.” 

“Oh, she’s wanted father to come ever 
since she left him at home.” 

“May I inquire about your three enemies?” 

“T am taking one of them at a time. I at- 
tacked the most powerful one last night. But 
he is a nocturnal enemy, and I have to wait 
until tonight to find if I have beaten him.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully. “I wonder 
if it was not some woman who discovered 
that you couldn’t win by running away from 
a thing.” 

“Yes; it was the first woman physically 
incapable of running.” 


x i¢ YOU slept well, alone, in any house out 
there in those mountains—and you have 
every appearance of having slept well—you 
do not need a neurologist.” 
“T invoked a very Great One.” 
He looked at me gravely. ‘The Creator 
of Nerves doubtless knows how to recreate 
them. Where are you going now?” 
“T wanted a sandwich; but there is no 
place in this town where I can get one. I 
shall start a sandwich place here. I shall 
start a college drug store, hung with col- 
lege flags, serving rye-bread sandwiches 
and college drinks.” 
“Not you! It is because your conquer- 
ing instincts are roused by the winning of 
your first fight that you see yourself sub- 
duing the appetites of the world about 
you. But anybody could start a sandwich 
counter. After you have conquered your 
second enemy, you will want to do something 
few other people can do. And after you have 
conquered your third enemy, you will want 
to do something nobody else can do.” 

As I drove Charlotte up through the field 
to my stone steps, I thought of his face as he 
had said this to me, the face of the man who 


had conquered many enemies and, so learning 


how, had gone forth to help others conquer 
theirs. After I had the fire going in the big 
stone hearth, I didn’t want to bother with the 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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You'll Prefer these Double-Thick Corn Flakes 
They Stay Crisp in Cream 


If you want to know how good 
corn flakes can really be, ask your 
grocer for Post Toasties, the deli- 
cious, double-thick corn flakes that 
stay crisp in cream. 
































Crispness and flavor! There 
you have the secret of Post 
Toasties’ ever-growing popularity. 
Crispness and flavor! That’s why 
millions prefer these double-thick 
corn flakes to any other kind. 


Made from the hearts of selected 
white corn, flaked double-thick, 
expertly seasoned and toasted by 
special process to golden brown, 
these improved corn flakes hold 
their crispness and their flavor, 
even when swimming in milk 
or cream. 


To test these double-thick corn 
flakes for flavor and crispness 
mail the coupon today for our 
free test package or buy the reg- 
ular family size at your grocer’s. 
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POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post Toasties 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me your Free Test Package 
of Post Toasties the Double-Thick im- 
proved corn flakes that stay crisp in 
milk or cream. 














Address 








City State 
9-100 © P.C. CO. 


Note: Canadians address Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
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THESE DOUBLE-THICK CORN FLAKES STAY CRISP IN MILK OR CREAM 


LETC 















































Convenience Features 
Built-in kitchen cases, 
linen closets, large 
clothes closets, and 
many other 
features. 


Van Tine 
ome No. 573 

ooms 
Materials 


$1381 


“Saved $1200 to $1500 


99 —S. E. Adcock, 
on my house” ™ iiini 
Buy Your Home Direct From Mii! — Wholesale Prices 


Thousands of customers write we save them $200 to $1,000. You can 
choose from 200 modern, distinctive Gordon-Van Tine Homes; each care- 
fully planned—tested and built scores of times. We ship direct to your 
station, lumber, millwork and other material. Lowest prices in five years! 
Everything guaranteed highest quality. Complete plans designed by skilled 
architects. Very latest convenience features to save steps and housework 
and solve the servant problem. Over 200,000 customers! Write for 
books and Jatest wholesale prices today ! 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money. 


1 You deal direct with manufacturer—our 3 
e prices are based on production cost, plus one 
small profit. We ship direct from our own 









































We sell only for cash: There are no bad 
e debts or long-time credits to add to your costs. 


Pr 1 : The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut system 
mills to your railway station. 4. gives you all savings of machine labor over 
2 We share with you the savings made in hand labor and does not restrict the type of 
e buying and manufacturing due to our big house. It saves you the 18% of lumber 
volume of business. usually wasted. 


Highest Quality Material 


We furnish very finest materials obtainable, 
backed by our guarantee of ‘Satisfaction or 
Money Back.’”’ For one guaranteed price, we 
ship all lumber, lath, shingles, doors, windows, 
trim, stairwork, hardware, paint, tinwork, nails, 
varnish and enamels. We guarantee there will be 
no extras. We do not ship cement, lime, brick or 
plaster. These you buy locally. 






“ ; ake Home No. 620—6 Rooms— Materials, $1912 

F inancing, P lans and Building In our Book of Plans you will find 
We do not finance homes nor build homes. Our  Pomes.of every type, bunga geen 

plans are not for sale, but are given free when moderately priced. 

materials are ordered. We guarantee safe deliv- 

ery, ship subject to your inspection; you pay after 

materials are received and proven satisfactory. 


Ready-Cut Saves Lumber 
and Labor 


We saw, cut and fit all parts possible by machin- 
ery. This saves expensive hand-sawing when you 
build—cuts labor costs as much as 30%. It also 
saves 18% lumber waste. Parts come marked 
same as blue-print plan. Construction is strong,  Duilt it is the outstanding home of the 

; community—admired for its beauty in 
accurate and unbelievably fast. The homes are _ poth exterior and interior. 


permanent, year-round houses. They conform to 
all city building codes. Our 20-Year Guarantee 
We are the only concern giving you a 
Send For DQ) H Pl athe Menno sop hts 
Shows photos and floor plans of 200 city and Ready toput up. Wealsoselllumberand 
farm homes, bungalows, Colonial homes, 3 to 10 balla to fens any quantity. Send us your 
rooms. Full facts about prices, specifications, slaty, “A ° ° 
architectural service. Also ask for our books of Four Big Mills: : 
“Farm Buildings” and ‘‘5,000 Building Material Washes tent Ia.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, 


"te: ttiesburg, Miss. We ship from 
‘Bargains. mill nearest you. 


Home No. 612—6 Rooms— Materials, $2598 
Wherever a Gordon-Van Tine Home is 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
; . ESTABLISHED 1865 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Rs 403 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
_—< send me I expect to 0 Build O Repair as follows: 
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kitchen stove. So I held the frying pan over 
the blaze in the fireplace, and as I ate the 
chops I had bought in Golden I wondered if 
planning ahead in the work you did wouldn’t 
make it more interesting. Dimly I began to 
realize that the work of the world was prob- 
ably done this way, and that the workers 
found growth in this interest that they gen- 
erated; that the energizing of the worker had 
to begin with doing little things systemati- 
cally. 

When I had finished my dinner, I found 
my next duty was the apparently simple one 
of getting some more water. By this time it 
was so dark outside that I didn’t know whether 
I could find the spring or not, and no candle 
could have withstood the high wind. 

The spring wash’t so hard to find; yet as 
I bent over to fill the pail I had the cold feel- 
ing at the back of my neck. that, ever since 
my accident, came to me when I felt some- 
thing behind me was watching me. 


WHEELED suddenly, and I either heard 

or imagined I heard a faint rustling a little 
different from the noise the wind was making 
in the spruce as it helped drape the trees with 
mist. I stood quite still; the shivering was 
gone the moment I turned about. I walked 
leisurely toward the door, but after I had 
gone a little way I once more had the warning 
coldness at the back of my neck. 

I locked the door with the key clattering 
against the lock, and I leaned against the 
door panting. I looked about the gracious 
room, and thought how lovely it would be if 
it held one Iloved. And then a piece of music 
on the little table by the carved chair flut- 
tered to the ground, and I saw that one of the 
pointed windows between the tapestries was 
open. The high wind might have blown it 
open when I went to the spring, for I had left 
the door open; but that window was shut when 
I went out with my bucket. And it might be 
that it was the wind from the window that 
moved the door close to it that opened on the 
bathroom and my bedroom, but move it did. 

I crept to the door and stood listening; 
then I opened it softly and stared into the 
darker space of the bedroom. There was 
nothing save the gleam of the golden picture 
by the window. The bathroom door was only 
half open. I had to move around the edge of 
it to see into the room with its dim outline of 
the tiny window and blank darkness below it. 

As I stared into the room, the faint gleam 
of a pair of eyes reached me, and involun- 
tarily I grasped the doorknob to steady my- 
self. For a moment I felt nothing at all; then 
with a glorious rush of increasing circulation 
I realized that fear was entirely gone. I had 
no fear of that dark space even though it was 
punctuated by two glittering spots. Almost 
with the same motion I plucked the key from 
the inside of the door and swung it 
shut and held it with my knee. My 


hand inserting the key was per- 
fectly steady. 
I spoke aloud: ‘Whoever 4 


you are in there, you can ; ‘ 
stay until tomorrow, when 
you'll go to jail.” I knew ‘n 
no human being could . , 
get out that tiny win- 
dow. 


WENT back into the 

living room and 
lighted every lamp. I 
shut the windows and 
put logs on the fire. 

A dull thud came 
from the bathroom. 

“He has stood on the 
washstand to see if he 
could get out and found sf 
the window too narrow, 3 
and he has jumped down " 
again.” 

Then I looked down at my 
fire, my fire, and I tested the 
curious elation that was flooding 
me because I had found myself no 
longer afraid. I turned my back de- 
liberately on the bathroom door. I drew up 
a chair and sat down with my back to the 
door behind which I had heard the dull thud. 
For I could scarcely bear to take my eyes off 
the door; I wanted so to face it and to watch 
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it. Who knew what could be done to a door? 
Whoever was behind it might have tools to 
open it or to cut out its panels. It was well 
known that I was alone in this house, and per- 
haps it was known that I had drawn money 
from the Golden bank. 

As I sat in the chair, I told myself that to 
turn my back on a locked door behind which 
might be a harmful. thing was not courage, 
but recklessness. Yet my obsession was a 
more harmful thing than this danger, because 
the danger was temporary. If I could sit 
here with my back to the harmful thing, | 
could cure my fear; and I might never again 
have such a chance. So fighting, there came 
a moment when I seemed to have passed what 
I can only call the dead line, when I seemed 
to go over to the other side where I knew | 
was quite safe. I let go of my chair and re- 
laxed. 

Then I put my head back on the chair, and 
shut my eyes that had burned with the tensity 
of keeping them away from that locked door, 
and after a while I feel asleep. 


V 


HE morning found me cramped and cold 

and hungrier than I have ever been in 
my life. I had a French breakfast of coffee 
and bread and jam; then from the cellar I 
hauled the homemade ladder I found there 
to the wall outside of the narrow slit of win- 
dow. I could see nobody in the little room, 
and for a moment I held my breath over the 
possibility of the intruder’s having escaped 
while I slept. _ 

Then as my eyes, blinded by the brilliant 
sunlight, accustomed themselves to the gloom 
inside, down low on the floor, where I had not 
looked, I saw topaz eyes gazing back at me, 
and an amber-colored sheep dog rose and 
wagged his tail. 

Holding to the window sill, I shook with 
laughter. “Why didn’t you bark, you idiot 
dog? Haven’t you any bark?” 

He evidently didn’t use it often, if he had, 
or else he barked only at sheep and cows, for 
he merely wagged his tail. 

I crawled down, went inside and unlocked 
the door. As I stooped over him to look at 
the collar, I laughed again. What difference 
did it make whether I fought a dog or a man 
or a fear, if 1 won? And I thought I had won. 
“William Brough, Mount Vernon Club,” was 

_on the collar. 


GAVE the dog water and set forth to the 

clubhouse on foot, with the dog at my heels, 
to ask William Brough if he had been prow!- 
ing about my house last night. Long before 
I reached the clubhouse, the dog swerved 
to the right to a group of black spruce on a 
rocky ledge, and I heard his first bark, joyous 
and brief. 

“Tf you had done that last night,’ I 
muttered. “Only if you had I 
might not be as free this morn- 

ing.” 
At the dog’s bark a figure 
rose from the bowlder 
where it had been sitting— 
drooping rather than sit- 
ting; for, swiftly as.it had 
been done, there had 
been a moment when 
the energy had to be 

summoned to lend vi- 

tality to despondency. 

I would not have dis- 

cerned this before my 

own illness; but I had 
spent so many after- 
noons on my high 
mountains about Brook 
Forest, searching in de- 
Y V-  spondency for a solution, 
a that I knew what this 
young man had been doing. 
I knew also why he spoke 
to the dog before he spoke 
tome. The energy he had sum- 
moned was not coming quickly 
enough; it had probably been re- 
cently overtaxed. 
“Hello, Hoot,” he said, and there was some- 
thing gallant in the low voice; “did you look 
after her last night?” 
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“Do you want him back?” I asked, also 
looking at the dog and not at him. 

He came forward with a faintly apologetic 
manner. “I hope Hoot didn’t bother you, 
Miss Lodge. But I overheard quite a bit of 
talk among the men from the store about 
your being alone, and I got a little worried 
last night. So I strolled down your way and 
told Hoot to camp on your terrace for the 
night. Hoot under- 
stands some human 
talk quite well.” 

“He must have un- 
derstood you,” I an- 
swered gravely, “for 
he came inside, and, 
all things considered, 
I should say he pro- 
tected me.” 

He flushed. I like 
a man who can flush. 
“T was afraid it might 
have been an intru- 
sion, but if he pro- 
tected you I am glad I 
had the idea.” 


SAT down on the 

rock that jutted out 
over a sheer drop of 
several hundred feet 
and frowned at the 
bright blue eyes be- 
fore me. ‘‘Why, you 
see,”’ I said hesitantly, 
“T came out here to 
cure myself of the re- 
sults of an accident. I 
have to cure myself 
and not be cured; 
that’s why I am living 
alone. But there was 
a part of my cure that 
required a little fight 
with an idea outside myself, and your dog 
gave me the idea and made me make the 
fight.” 

The bright blue eyes had become so much 
softer and so entirely filled with sympathy 
that somehow my struggle of last night 
seemed small compared with what was being 
offered me this morning, too small to deserve 
something so large. ‘‘When you cure your- 
self,” he said thoughtfully, “it’s generally a 
matter of getting your second wind, is it not?” 

I put my question flatly: “Oh, how do 
you know?” 

“T was the only one of a big, strong family 
who had no second wind to fall back on. All 
my brothers could endure almost any test 
there was; I had two uncles, my mother’s 
brothers, who were crack athletes in their 
college and who were so convinced of the need 
of second wind that one of them became a 
real surgeon and the other a real neurologist. 
I say real because so many of them ure fakes; 
but these men rebuilt men and women, and 
always with that idea that some place inside 
of them there was this second wind and that 
it could be trapped.” 

“Do you mind telling me their names?” 

“One is named John Bryson; he is the 
surgeon; he thinks he invented this new way 
of blocking all the nerves to the brain before 
an operation, in addition to total anesthesia, 
to prevent post-operative shock; he lives in 
Cleveland—why, that is your city.” 

“ And that is my doctor—Dr. John Bryson. 
He sent me out here. And the other uncle—it 
is Dr. Luke Bryson, isn’t it? And he is here.” 

The young man’s face glowed. “Why, 
yes, Uncle Luke is up at the club now; but 
he doesn’t live here.” 

“He isn’t here because he is ill, is he?” 


E SMILED at me. “You have the 

Eastern idea that everybody in Colo- 
rado stays here to get well, haven’t you? 
No, he’s here on some research work.” 

“Tt isn’t his second wind, is it?” 

“Tf it is, he is keeping it secret.” 

“ And you—did you find your second 
wind here?” 

A shadow darkened his bright face. “I 
wish I knew. I did get stronger that first 
year, when I tramped and climbed and fished 
and hunted, but not strong enough.” 

“Oh, do you mind my asking what 
stopped you? Because I have so increased 
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my own strength by my mountain climbing 
that I cannot bear to think it will stop.” 
“Why, it took me quite a long while to 
find out that just doing the same things over 
again—the things that increased my strength 
at first—was not enough after a while. I had 
to have something else that was a little 
harder work as soon as I had inured myself 
to mountain climbing. I mean I had to have 
something harder 
than physical effort; 
something to create; 
something to make 
grow; something that 
would take form after 
I had worked over it 
with my mind. I could 
not get strong just 
working things over 
with my body.” 
“You do get tired 
climbing a mountain, 
if there’s nothing but 
the view at the top.” 


T’S all right the 

first time or even 
the twenty-first time. 
But, if you think the 
timber line is a life 
line for you, you have 
only to live on it fora 
while to find it’s mere 
tow. You seeI wasn’t 
doing anything useful 
to anybody but my- 
self.”’ 

“Did you fill in 
with the idea of this 
club?” 

He turned his head 
again toward the 
building on the brow 
of the hill and fell 
quiet. After a while he said: “Oh, the club 
is more than my idea. It is my child, and 
I have fed it teaspoonfuls of milk night and 
day.” Back of his bright bravery was the 
faint drag of disappointment and in his low 
voice some note of failure that robbed it of 
timbre. ‘‘I had to get men to believe in my 
idea before I could get capital enough to lay 
the first stone. I had to keep them believing 
to get a roof over it. I had to work harder to 
get people to belong to the club and harder 
still to keep them served. I had the idea that 
if the members were offered building ground 
and urged to build their own houses, using 
the clubhouse for a meeting ground and a 
place to eat when they didn’t want to bother 
about cooking, it would seem more their own 
club. You see it offered me everything I 
needed when I got tired of climbing moun- 
tains. There was every variety of difficulty.”’ 

‘‘What has gone wrong with your plan?” 


WISH I knew. Al! my plans seemed to 

be careful ones. I went to specialists—to 
the firm of architects who first employed me 
for my building plans; to some very wise 
men and women who had long held social 
leadership for my social plans; to the best 
hotel man I knew for my chef. But I am like 
those people who do not recognize that any- 
thing is the matter with them until some 
day they discover that they can see only half 
of the page they are reading, and then find 
that they have some growing paralysis or 
that they are losing their sight. I can see 
only half a page now.” 

“But what has failed you?” I asked. 

“T wonder what it is that has failed me,” 
he answered quite low. “If we could do 
things all by ourselves!” 

“What a dreary world it would be if we 
could do things all alone. How would we 
ever get away from ourselves? What use 
would other people be to us; what use would 
we be to them? It would be horrible.” 

He leaned toward me. ‘‘Why, that is 
where I have failed. How curious that it 
took this to show me! I have wanted to do 
it all myself; it seemed so much more my 
own. I didn’t want to see that the place 
needed something more; some larger appeal; 
something different.” 

“How do you know it does?” 


(Continued on Page 137) 



























Crease 
Your “Beauty Net 


“Defore its Clo (cd , 


E are forever saying that tomorrow, next month or next year 

we are going to make ourselves more attractive—dress more 
becomingly, fix our hair to fit our face, take better care of our 
tell-tale skin. But then we put it off and give as a lazy and fool- 
ish excuse that we haven’t the time. 


And some day we awaken to find that the years have taken their 
measure—it is too late. We have lived less happily than we might. 


If only you knew how easy it is to realize that smooth, clear, be- 
wildering beauty of skin that should be yours today—now, while 
you are in the flood time of life. 


It doesn’t mean elaborate beauty treatments, or long hours at 
your dressing table—no “time-taking frills”. Just a few minutes’ 
care each day with one dependable preparation—Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream, and you will overcome all the 
many enemies of your skin and give it a chance to develop its 
natural loveliness. 

It takes such a short time to use “D & R”. Just time to smooth it 
on your face, neck and arms; to let it penetrate into your pores, 
and finally to wipe it off on a cloth. Yet you accomplish so much 
with this simple, luxurious cleansing. Besides freeing your skin 
from the impurities that coarsen and dull it, “D & R” supplies 
elements that keep your skin smooth and young. Use it faithfully 
every day and you will see new beauty creep into your face. 
Take the first step today towards this new and greater beauty by 
filling in the coupon below and sending it to us. A dainty little 
Get-Acquainted Tube of “D & R” will come to you free. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is on sale everywhere. 
Regular prices in tubes, 10c, 25c, 50c. In jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. 


DAGGETT&RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT ¢ COLD CREAM 
nd That Keeps 


eee 


Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 4011 
214 West 14th Street, New York, or 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me free the Get-Acquainted 
Tube of “D & R” Perfect Cold: Cream. 
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“For all the Family” 


rowhead 


Ankle- Cling ging 


HOSIERY 


and one for another. 


It’s the Stocking that makes the costume right 


It is not only quality and fit that count, but 
the subtle differences of texture and color that 

make one stocking suitable for one occasion 
\ The woman who con- 
siders economy and beauty chooses her 
stockings with this in mind. 


We present the new styles and colors for the 


There is an Arrowhead Stocking, 


Write for free style booklet 


“‘Making the Costume Right,” a style 
booklet which has been prepared in a 
limited edition, will be sent free on & 


request. 


Ricumonp Hosiery Mixts, Inc, 
Established 1896 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


correct in every detail, for each occasion of 
Arrowhead Hosiery does not merely 
fit the ankle, dut clings to it. 


a 


CALIFORNIA 
LEFT 


For all out-door activities 
when a silk stocking might be 
out of place, CALIFORNIA, 
a mercerized, medium weight 
stocking, ribbed to the toe, is 
voted the smartest of the 
season. It is particularly 
suitable for sports wear and 
comes in the shades that har- 
monize with the new sports 
clothes. 


Costumes on this page by 
courtesy of Franklin Simon 
& Co., New York City. 















] MINNEHAHA 


RIGHT he 
For the first morning hours be 
when household duties and 
morning callers demand a 
stocking that has long wear- 
ing qualities allied to beauty, 
MINNEHAHA — of pure 
Japan silk reinforced with 
artificial silk and strong 
mercerized top, heel and toe— 
is the choice of smart women. 
It has all the lustre of pure 
silk and lasts and lasts indefi- 
nitely. 


POCAHONTAS 
LEFT 

For the walk in the park or an 
afternoon call she matches 
her gray walking costume 
with POCAHONTAS, a 
beautiful pure silk stocking 
with mercerized top, heel and 
toe—heavy enough for walk- 
ing and sheer enough for 
beauty. 





“437” Lert 
A three-quarter length hosein | 
a variety of colors, with fancy * 
turn-over tops worked beautt- 
fully in artificial silk, is both 
practical and smart for her 
little companion. 


MIAMI 


RIGHT 
And for the evening, the deli- 
cate beauty of silk and lace 
says “MIAMI”’—the ex- 
quisite fine chiffon stocking of 
pure Fapan silk, with strong 
mercerized top, heel and toe, 
woven with all the art that has 
made ‘the ARROWHEAD 
world famous. ‘‘Silver’’ is 
the shade ote exh with 3 orgs an 
silver shoes and adds “that ee a — 
something more” to even the fay * tl 37) ella 


perfect ankle. ™ 
This is the first of a series of Style announcements. Look for succeeding issues. ae tk, 
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‘Because its membership, after steadily 
growing, stopped dead last year, and this 
year it has begun to decline. I collected more 
money for improvements from Uncle Luke. 
I put in tennis courts; we have golf. I 
lowered the price of the evening table- 
d’héte. But without results. The club has 
stopped growing and, if it doesn’t grow, it 
will fail. I have asked Uncle Luke to go over 
one or two things with me, because so much 
of his money is in it. And I came out here 
this morning to arrange my facts, before I 
talked with him.” 

“And now you’ve come along with your 
shibboleth.” 

“Do you need money?” 

“No, not altogether, though each new 
member increases the capital. It isn’t just 
getting new members, but getting members 
who will have feeling about the place. They 
don’t keep on feeling about it. They live in 
their cottages a season or two, and then 
they want to rent them to other people.” 


I] SAT still, trying to think why the little 
stone house where I had been living only a 
few days would never be as other places to 
me. It teok me some minutes to be certain 
that it was because of what I had won there. 
“For whom are you running your club, Mr. 
Brough? For people satiated with good 
things, for whom the club is merely a little 
extra pleasantness? Isn’t the number of such 
people rather small in any city the size of 
Denver? If you ran it for those who needed 
it desperately, for those who had to have re- 
freshment in order to get some real work 
done, or for those who, like you and me, have 
to get their second wind back, would there 
not be many more of them, nct only in Den- 
ver, but all over the country, and would they 
not feel far more deeply about it than those 
who came merely to entertain themselves?” 

“A sanitarium!” 

“T hadn’t thought of it that way. There 
seem to be a good many sanitariums for peo- 
ple who are ill, and so few places for people 
who are not yet ill, but who might easily be- 
come so if they didn’t do something about 
it. Wouldn’t your Uncle Luke say that the 
men and women who have worked them- 
selves into nervous exhaustion are the people 
of high ambitions and earnest purposes, to 
whom working themselves to death is a little 
thing? Let us ask him. If these people, who 
desperately need to get more strength in 
order to realize their ambitions and to fulfill 
their purposes, could come here to get it— 
think how they would feel about the place 
where they got their strength! Think how 
they would love to come back again, and 
how they would want their friends to come!” 

Something flamed into the young man’s 
face, flamed and burned. And staring at him, 
I saw unrolled before my eyes a stone wall 
with a window in it, and beside the window a 
frame of gold holding a golden head with the 
work look glowing in its eyes. That was why 
I thought I had seen that picture before, and 
yet there was no feature in this young man’s 
face like that of the picture. I closed my eyes 
a moment—where had I seen older eyes with 
that same work look in them, older lips 
curved with tenderness that had less of self 
in it? 


7 HINK what we have here to offer to 

those who need strength,” the young 
man’s voice flamed as his face had done; 
“surpassing beauty; air like wine; silence 
and dignity and rest. We could have cottages 
for those who needed to learn how to use 
their fingers and their wits by caring for 
their own houses; other cottages for those 
who must face their problems alone; and 
still others for those who needed compan- 
ionship.. We could have a camp high up on 
the mountain for those who needed to climb 
or for those who had forgotten how to 
sleep—a camp where they could tire them- 
selves preparing their own food, even hunt- 
ing for it; and they could graduate from one 
camp to the other. But where to reach 
these people?” 

“Why, your two uncles must know hun- 
dreds of them, and they must know other 
doctors who know other hundreds. In every 
city of America, right now, there are people 
who have money to come here and who 
would give anything to know about such a 
place; people who, like you and me, want to 
even the most worried mind out of itself and 
work out their own cure, and who, if they do 
work it out, will want to send out those 
others who need it and haven’t the money to 
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come. Could you not make these people the 
pulse of the place, its flow of red blood?” 

“Yes, we could do that, and we could 
keep it a club. And we do not have to con- 
fine ourselves to convalescents. There are 
all the artists and the writers who need what 
we have here.” 

“You would only have to go about a bit 
to the different cities and talk a little to 
groups of selected men and women. What a 
place you would have soon!” 

“But to do this takes money, and we have 
money only as new members come in; and 
they will not come in winter.” 

“Why not? Lake Placid has built up a 
winter club life, with winter sports for just 
such people. Would you let me work with 
you? I have idle money, left me by my 
mother, and I want to use what I have learned 
here and to be of some use because of it.” 

He looked at me gravely. ‘We could not 
take your money, Miss Lodge—just take it 
this way.” 

“Who do you mean—we?” 

‘All of us, Uncle Luke and Uncle John 
and the rest of us.” 

“But I don’t mean you to; I want se- 
curity, and stock, and a place of my own. I 
want an investment with which I shall have 
to work, where I can be of some use. Only 
yesterday I was going to start a sandwich 
counter, and Doctor Bryson said that today 
I should want to do something larger. Today 
I wanted to start a string of drug stores in all 
these little towns, drug stores for women, be- 
cause it’s women who need all the things 
that drug stores now sell. That was this 
morning. But now I want to do something 
larger yet. So will you let me in on this? I 
mean, will you let me in practically, not just 
courteously? My father says a thing must 
be made to pay to prove that it is right. He 
will have nothing to do with the things that 
do not pay their own way, or the people who 
do not. I am the only person who has not 
paid her way that he cares about. If I could 
pay my way, I would have fought my best 
fight.”” I heard myself laughing. ‘Perhaps 
your club needs a woman.” 


VI 


ILLIAM BROUGH and William 

Brough’s dog and myself walked to the 
clubhouse and went over it from top to bot- 
tom, hunting for Doctor Bryson. But he had 
ridden out from Golden on a mettlesome 
horse, and he had left word that, if he had 
wanted to wait, his horse wouldn’t, and that 




















he would come back in time for dinner that 
night. After that William Brough presented 
me to the chef, because I asked if I might 
watch a professional manage the dampers on 
his stove and cook something. 

I got all excited over the grease having to 
be hot enough to sear the outside of what you 
were frying, so that it would not soak into 
your croquette or your potato and make it 
soggy instead of crisp. And I got excited 
about the way the man liked cooking. A 
meal was a thing he created, and he liked to 
see it grow into perfection. 

“Only there’s this about it,’”’ I said to my- 
self when I was back again on the moor 
facing my little house; ‘that chef liked cre- 
ating that meal, because he was doing it for 


someone else. I might go on this way cooking 
for myself, but it would be more trouble than 
it was worth unless I had somebody else to 
cook for.” 

So I added this thing to my knowledge of 
work; it gained zest if you were working for 
somebody beside yourself. I dropped down 
on the rocks below the terrace and let all the 
gold and blue and white and silver sink in 
and in until I forgot there was such a word 
as difficulty. It was quite dark before I got 
up, and I don’t know whether I had been 
asleep or not, but I found myself wishing 
subconsciously that I had lit a lamp in my 
house before I went out, and then I laughed. 
I had gone out early that morning—a fine 
time to light a lamp; besides, I was cured 
ofall that. I turned back to my little house, 
and then I put my hand to my heart; for 
a light glimmered from the great window 
where I had left no light. 

“Oh, is anything ever done with?” I 
groaned. “See here, you, this is just what 
is left of an old habit. You’ll have to count 
on that for a while, I suppose. Let’s see, be- 
fore we are seen, who has lighted my lamp 
for me.” 


CREPT up the rocks and peeped in. 

Seated at her desk, with her head bent on 
her arms, was the only person who had the 
right to enter my house this way—its owner. 

As I watched her, she turned her head a 
little, and then she pulled herself up and 
looked at something lying on the desk; and 
I thought I had never seen such yearning on 
any face. It was some seconds before I 
caught the gleam of a golden frame on the 
desk, and then not until she was lifting it 
from its place. I went up the steps, making 
what noise I could; and when I opened the 
door, her face was swept clean of what had 
been in it. “How nice that you have 
come,” she said in her low, pretty voice. “TI 
have been waiting for you a long while, and 
Say afraid you might not come before I 
eft.” 

“You aren’t leaving? Have you not come 
to supper with me?” 

She cast the quickest of looks from the 
dark hearth through the kitchen door to the 
equally dark kitchen stove; and I recalled 
that, what with my long talk with William 
Brough in the forenoon, my luncheon in the 
clubhouse, and my sleep in the afternoon, I 
had bought nothing at all to eat, and there 
was only the ham and eggs of the day before. 

But I kept my dismay out of my voice. 
“Oh, I can light it in a moment,” I boasted. 
“You will stay, won’t you? Only an hour 
ago I said the one thing that I lacked was 
someone to cook for. And here you are, just 
when I need you.” 

“T should like to, but ——”’ Then some- 
thing queer happened to her. She crumpled 
up on the couch with her face chalk white 
but her eyes wide open. “It’s nothing. 


HAD only the milk I had bought in Golden 

the day before; but when I put the glass 
of milk to her mouth, she drank it with such 
a strange look, I wondered if she had not been 
thirsty for a long while. I waited, watching 
her. I thought there was a gray look in her 
white face. 

“Will you lie still here on the couch while 
I light the fire and make you some hot coffee? 
Is there anything else I can get you? Please 
don’t try to help.” 

She held herself tense, as if she were keep- 
ing herself from fainting by sheer will power. 
I put a cover over her and started the kitchen 
fire with only enough water in the tea kettle 
for two cups of coffee; and while the coffee 
boiled I made the fire in the living room and 
toasted bread in front of it. After I had 
brought her a little tray with the coffee 
and the toast, I went back to fry my ham 
and eggs in the kitchen. 

“You'd think this was breakfast and not 
dinner I was giving you,” I said through the 
kitchen door, trying not to see that her hands 
were shaking as she lifted her cup. 

The gray look had gone out of her face. 
“Tt is breakfast to me.” 

I came back with the ham and eggs and 
my own coffee cup, and this time my eggs 
were not brunette ones. “I wonder if you 
have been forgetting your food.” 

She glanced about the room, now aglow 
with the two fires. “I might as well tell you,” 
she said a little breathlessly. “When you 
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of Natrition 


EPTEMBER—and millions of 
youngsters are off to school. 
Science teaches that upon the 
diet of the child depend an alert 
mind and a strong body. Chil- 
dren must have fats for energy. 


To Promote Growth and Health 
Children Must Have Vitamins 
—Especially Vitamin “A.” 


After months of experiment, Dr. 
Philip B. Hawk, Director of the 
Food Research Laboratories, Pow- 
der Point School, Duxbury, Mass., 
announces that 


Nucoa 


“Me Wholesome 
Spread fr Bread 


contains liberal quantities of Vit- 
amin A. 


NUCOA is made from the rich 
fat pressed from the snow-white 
meat of the cocoanut, and Pas- 
teurized milk. Regardless of sea- 
son or conditions which affect a 
“spread” of alessscientific nature, 
Nucoa always gives a definite 
and plentiful supply of life-giving, 
growth-promoting vitamins. 





Keep your bright youngsters al- 
ways at the top byusing NUCOA 
at your table and in your kitchen. 


(Send for School Lunch Recipes.) 





THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 















































































For finer roasts 


Better tools do better work. A Mirro roast- 
er, designed by experts who understand the 
requirements of the average oven in the 
average kitchen, insures finer roasts of meat 
and fowl and less fuss and work for the 
housewife. 


Why not have and enjoy the Mirro roaster 
you have always wanted? Buy it with the 
certainty that the long wear in Mirro’s thick, 
hard metal will reduce the cost by the year 
to the vanishing point. Buy it for the splen- 
did cooking qualities and cleaning qualities 
which all Mirro utensils possess. 


The Mirro oblong roaster is the favorite 
for all-round usefulness. But there are many 
who praise the round and oval patterns. 
Examine them all at the good store near 
you where “The Finest Aluminum” is sold. 
May we send you our Miniature Catalog 
No. A14? 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 
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came to me so suddenly a few days ago, I 
had lost my job. I had come out here to see 
if I could bear to give up this place. I haven’t 
any money saved, unless you call putting it 
into this house saving it. You see I never 
dreamed I’d lose my job. I thought 
these architects needed what I 
did with my hands, even if 
they would make no use of 
my ideas. Your money 
gave me a new start. I 
paid my taxes, and I paid 
board I owed, and I 
thought it would be 
easy to get other work. 
But it hasn’t been. I 
have tried and tried.’”’ She 
paused rather desolately. “TI 
came out here for a picture I painted quite a 
long while ago, in the days when I thought 
I could paint, because there was one place 
where they asked to see something I had 
done, and I had nothing left but this.” Her 
voice trailed into silence. 


LL I could think of was how dreadful it 

would have been if I had gone on sleep- 

ing out there on the rocks and she had gone 

away. I looked at the hollowed eyes and 
the thin fingers. 

Work meant more to her than making the 
thing she worked for her own. It meant 
life itself; it meant even more than life— 
it meant keeping what was life’s sweetness, 
her little House of Dreams. 

“T have work for you to do,” I said softly, 
“such work for you to do; work with 
dreams and love, the kind you have built 
into your house. And I have so many things 
to learn of you, if you will teach them to me. 
I want to make a place for women who need 
what you have to give. I want to know about 
all the tired women we can reach, and all the 
hurt ones. 

“T want you to take as your guest now and 
then in your House of Dreams women 
whose dreaming has been hurt and women 
from whom love has been taken.” 

Tears began to glisten in her eyes. 

“Oh, you ought to go to bed,” I said, 
aghast at the look in her face. “How 
thoughtless I am, putting my need of you 
before your need to rest. I’m going to put 
you to bed and make you stay there all to- 
night and all tomorrow. And if you are not 
quite well by that time, and if I cannot cure 
you by the story I have to tell you, I shall 
get you a doctor who understands these 
things better than I do.” 


VII 


MADE her stay in her little swinging bed 

up on the mezzanine in the morning, while 
I proved that my theory that you have to 
cook for somebody else to make it worth 
while was true. 

And I made her promise to stay there 
while I went to the club. I wanted to get a 
lot more food, and I did not want Doctor 
Bryson to get away before | had talked 
with him and with William Brough. 

But I did not make the mistake this morn- 
ing of talking to my tired guest or of letting 
her talk to me. For she looked very fragile 
in her coral dressing gown, very fragile and 
quite young with her brown plaits over her 
shoulders. 

Hoot ran down the steps of the clubhouse 
barking at me gayly; but Doctor Bryson 
stood in the drive and looked at me in silence, 
and the look made me self-conscious. 

“Well then, Healer of Hurt Minds, do you 
see a ghost?” 

“T see a spirit,” he answered in a low voice, 
“a gay, dancing spirit.” 

“Sir, I clank my chains before you. I 
have heard of you as one of the pillars of this 
club. And I have a thousand things to ask 
you.” 

“Yes”—his voice was grave—“ but before 
I answer you, the thing I most want to see is 
this place where you have won so swift a cure 
of things so long thought to be almost in- 
curable. Will you take me there? And after 
that, if you like, we can come back to the 
clubhouse and talk of all things practical.” 

He was very charming with this new, 
grave deference—very charming and digni- 
fied and delightful. 
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As we drove the car along the slope of the 
mountain his very voice changed with the 
beauty of the colors about us. 

“Tt is as vivid as Italy,” he said with a 
kind of hush in his voice. “Only it has more 
promise.” 

We left the car on the road and 
walked up the sloping moor, 
between the gray bowlders 
and the dark spruce, and 
around the bluff where far 
_below the gray basin was 
filled with golden aspens, 
and where beyond that 
rose the rampart of the 
» snow-crowned mountains. 
He stood still, looking at it for 
a long time, while slowly a faint 
frown drew his brows together. ‘‘Don’t you 
like it?” 

“Like it! It is magnificent.” 

He waited. 

“There is but one other place in the world 
as beautiful.” 

Some faint sound like the memory of a 
melody stirred in my brain. “Turn this way, 
doctor.” 

We rounded the edge of the bluff to the 
steps cut in the rock and the terrace of tiles 
and the House of Dreams. 

He paused, staring at it, his eyes grown 
like brilliant points of light. And then he 
turned this light on me, and I knew where 
I had seen the face in the golden frame. 
There it was, eyes of gray, translucent, pos- 
sessive; straight cut lips curving to ineffable 
tenderness; the face of one infinitely be- 
loved and loving, beyond the expression of 
words, with a love that must needs express 
itself in living. 

“Whose house is this?” he asked. 

“A lady’s. It is a House of Dreams.” I 
opened the door. 


H® PUT out his hand to grasp at some- 
thing—anything—and his eyes moved 
slowly, unbelievingly, from the stone mantel 
to the pointed windows, from the tapestries 
to the tiled floor, from the carved settle to 
the pointed roof, from the pointed roof to 
the mezzanine balustrade that might have 
been the railing of a balcony that overlooked 
the Mediterranean. 

Then he became as still as if he had no 
life in him. 

There was one in the house I wanted to 
arouse. I wanted the sound of this man’s 
voice to move among the tapestries and the 
tiles, so I spoke. ‘You have seen it be- 
fore?” 

He drew himself together—literally drew 
himself, with a shrinking of the shoulders and 
a clenching of the hands. “I have seen a 
place like this—exactly like it. It faced the 
setting sun, and it was a House of Dreams. 
For months, all over these mountains I have 
been searching for the woman who lived in 
that House of Dreams.” 

I made no answer. I looked up at the mez 
zanine. For over the railing I had heard the 
soft stir of trailing robes. She stood at the 
railing, her brown plaits hanging over her 
shoulders, her coral negligee held across her 
throat with a hand that also clenched. In 
the shadow of the pointed roof she looked in 
credibly fine and sweet. 


LOWLY the doctor’s hands unclasped 

He took a step forward. He looked an< 
looked. I turned and went out and close: 
the door behind me. 

For the lady of the House of Dreams hac 
leaned down over the balcony and whis 
pered the name of the man below and, whis 
per though it was, it had swept from the 
pointed dusky roof to the gleaming tiled 
floor, from the tapestries hung in memory o/ 
Love to the hearth built because of Love; i' 
had touched each corner of the House o 
Dreams and each woven strand of all th 
dreams. And then it had claimed the man 
who stood below her with all that had gone 
into these dreams. 

I turned Charlotte into the road that led 
to the club, and I looked back at the house 
I had left. “Maybe,” I said, “it is the great 
est cure in the world. Me—I am going to 
talk to William Brough, and then I am going 
to telephone to father.” 
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THE SPENCER BELT 


An ideal support for com- 
fortable negligee wear, for 
sports or dancing. Easy and 
light in weight; it has a broad, 
restful back, is washable and 
very durable; made of fine 
fabric without rubber. So 
comfortable you can sleep in 
it. Gives the necessary sup- 
port to abdomen and _ back, 
with absolute freedom of 
movement. 





Spencer Corsets 
are never sold in stores 








UBTLY, almost imperceptibly it comes. The 
figure around the hips and the stomach be- 
gins to grow a little heavy. This is the time 
when you are in danger of losing your youth. 


You have had warning signals—headache, 
backache, “‘tired-feeling,” but now your mirror 
tells you that the dangerous age has come. 


Your future happiness may depend on the 
steps you take now to arrest this tendency. 
Neglect it and your figure is gone. Correct it 
and you can retain the figure lines of youth. 


There is one certain remedy. You must have 
a corset specially designed for you; a corset in 
which every seam, every stay and every line 
will be skilfully planned to restore your figure 
lines, assure their permanency, and reduce your 
figure by correcting your posture. So far as 
we know, such a corset is created only by the 
Spencer Designing System. Every Spencer 
Corset (front or back lace) is designed and made 
for the one woman who is to wear it. 


Phone the Spencer Corsetiere 


The Spencer Corsetiere is our sole repre- 
sentative. She is an intelligent responsible 
woman trained by us in the science of corsetry. 


She comes to your home and there privately 
studies your figure, taking every measurement 
and a complete description of your posture, 
which our designers must have. 


When we receive these we begin to create 
a corset for you. On completion the Spencer 
Corsetiere will return and place it on you. 
She will not leave it unless it perfectly supports 
your figure and improves your poise. 


* * * * 


We have prepared a booklet full of helpful 
information for every woman of “The Dangerous 
Age.” Fill in the coupon below, mail it to us 
and we shall be glad to send you a copy. 
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WRONG POSTURE 
—swayback or lordosis type 
Bxsquneses curve at back of 
waistline. Stomach and other 
organs forced out of place. Often 
due to poorly designed corset. 





WRONG POSTURE 
— fatigue type 
Rounded shoulders, flattened 
spine, and sagging abdominal 
wall. Organs in abdominal cav- 
ity displaced. A wrong corset 
makes this condition worse. 





CORRECT POSTURE 
—erect type 


This is the ideal posture—head 
and body erect, shoulders square, 
weight supported by both feet. 
Normal posture not only insures 
better health; it also gives you a 
graceful, erect carriage and a 
smart-looking figure, which lends 
an air of distinction to the sim- 
plest garment. A Spencer Corset, 
especially designed to meet your 
needs, assures this posture. 


Pe Gee: Mee mek 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send mé booklet ‘‘ Your Corsets Especially Designed for You,” and 























A real opportunity for capable women 


If you would like to learn more about becoming 
a Spencer Corsetiere yourself, please check square. 


I 
THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED Your N 
“We create a design especially for you" ges 
jg y for y ae 
THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. - 141 DERBY AVE. - NEW HAVEN, CONN. "= 
7 
-| 
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ings for new members now in national 
organization, Fireside ee oe P pwel 
opportunity to earn $5 a day and more— 
or full time. Most fascinating work. 
lo previous experience needed. Earnings 
guaranteed. Outfit FREE. 
OULD you like to turn 
spare hours into dol- 
lars? Would you like to 
have an independent busi- 
ness of your own? Here is 
a new way to carn money, 
unlike anything ever 
offered before. There is no 
Gabriel Andre Petit Canvassing to do, no tedi- 
Art Director ous, laborious drudgery. 
This is the most delightful kind of work you could imagine; 
you will enjoy every minute you devote to it. And it pays 
amazingly well. From $20 to $50 a week and more! 


NO SPECIAL ABILITY OR EXPERIENCE NEED 
HE national organization 
known as Fireside Indus- 

tries has openings for new 
members to decorate Art 
Novelties at home. You 
have only to follow the sim- 
ple directions supplied to 
each member, and you quickly learn how to decorate all 
kinds of fascinating articles; hand-painted candlesticks, 
plaques, picture frames, greeting cards, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, hand-painted furniture, batik and 
other beautiful art novelties. 

The work is so simple under the Fireside Industries system 

that even a child could do it. A complete Outfit is 

furnished every member. 


YOUR EARNINGS GUARANTEED 
HINK of decorating a pair of candle- 
sticks, for example, requiring only one 
hour’s work and realiz- 
ing a profit of $2.00! 
What other work could 
be so interesting, or pay 
so well! Best of all, we 
GUARANTEE that you can learn to do the work success- 


fully, just as hundreds of others are doing. There is 
absolutely no risk, nothing to lose. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE 

O matter where you 

live you can be one 
of the happy, successful 
members of Fireside In- 
dustries. Mail the cou- 
pon or write to-day for 
the beautiful, illustrated 
Book that explains every- 
thing. We will send it to 
you FREE. But you 


must be prompt as new members are wanted at once, and 
this golden peng wd may not come to you again. 
Enclose 2c stamp to help pay postage. 
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FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
DEPT. 429, ADRIAN, MICH. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, DEPT. 429 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me, 
FREE, the book of Fireside Industries which tells how I may 
earn money at home by Decorating Art Novelties; also 
particulars of your Money-Making Guarantee and the special 
co-operative privileges and services. I enclose two-cent stamp. 











“Tt is this sort of insight into the 
things that count with an audience 
that actually being on the stage gives 
a person who wants to write for the 
theater. He can get a sense of the 
theater which years of playgoing and 
great interest and close study will not give 
to the novelist or short-story writer who 
starts to write a play. It is this sense of 
what audiences will take to that I may say 
has accounted for the success of Abie’s Irish 
Rose. Lines and time are not wasted in the 
exposition of things that any audience will 
take instinctively. 

“Now I had always known Irish people in 
New York—my grandmother was born in 
Ireland and all her friends in New York were 
of her own people; but it was while I was 
playing in vaudeville that I got to know the 
Jewish race. I think today I can tell all 
the Jewish accents in what is known as the 
ghetto. When I hear them speak, I have a 
pretty good idea of where they came from. 

“When I was playing the sketch of the 
burglar and the would-be suicide, I was 
booked several times at a combination 
vaudeville-and-picture house on Delancey 
Street. This house is rarely patronized by 
any except foreigners. On holidays they 
often bring their lunches and stay from 
noon till the closing performances at night. 
As the theater was far from where I was 
living at the time, I hung around between 
performances, and I would talk to the women 
and children who gathered at the stage door 
to see the actors. The women brought their 
babies because there was no one to leave 
them with at home. They were somewhat 
dirty, but babies none the less, and I played 
with them. 

“Often the happy parents would invite 
me to their homes to dinner, and because I 
like Jewish cooking I accepted. Here I 
learned something of the home life in that 
large region of New York that lies down near 
the Williamsburg Bridge. It has been 
written by certain critics that the dialogue 
and situations of Abie come from the theatri- 
cal storehouse of memory, but much of the 
observation and character drawing and even 
some of the expressions and dialogue I heard 
in Jewish homes. If it did not seem real, it 
would not go so well.” 


Faith A-Plenty But No Money 


““TTNHE Los Angeles production, in spite of 
its ultimate success, was bad. I superin- 
tended and rehearsed that company as I 
have every company put out since. I never 
doubted that the early performances were 
bad, nor did I, when I walked out before the 
show was over on the first night in New 
York, have any illusions about what was 
happening that night. Abie was a very bad 
play at that performance, and everything 
that could go wrong did. But the next day 
and during that first summer when Abie 
was struggling against the public indifference 
in New York, I myself really never lost faith 
in the play, though at times it seemed in- 
evitable that it must close. The manager of 
the theater was willing that we should stay 
on as long as we could pay the rent and his 
crew. But money was needed to do this 
and to pay the actors—more than was 
coming in at that time at the box office. 

“‘T went to my lawyer and told him that I 
wanted him to raise every cent he could for 
me on all that I had managed to save and 
invest from my earlier plays. My lawyer, 
who is one of the finest men I know—a Jew 
who has all the qualities of a fighter rather 
than of a pacifist; a popular misconception 
of the race, I believe—told me to go slowly. 

““VYou will only lose what you have. 
There is no use in forcing a play that the 
public does not want,’ he cautioned me. 

“There is a million dollars in Abie,’ I 
insisted, ‘and I mean to get it.’ 

“He went on to tell me stories of several 
other gkents of his who believed that their 
plays, if given a chance, would win out. As 
I was familiar with all the plays he men- 
tioned, I could not see any parallel, for there 
was nothing in them that would lead people 
to see them more than once and there was 
nothing to take home and talk about. Now 
a play, to have long life, must be seen more 
than once, whether it is a musical comedy to 
which the college undergraduates go eleven 
or twelve times, or a serious play, or a 
comedy. Often when I visit companies of 
Abie I hear spectators tell their friends what 
is coming next. I noticed several times 
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during the run of the Cleveland company 
that this tended to spoil some of the sure 
laughs. 

“When my lawyer saw that I was deter- 
mined, he was able to raise thirty thousand 
dollars for me. This money was soon gone, 
for nothing eats up money so quickly as the 
running of a losing play. I offered various 
people interests. Good friends of mine were 
willing to lend me a little money, but they 
did not want an interest in Abie. I went to 
a manager who had produced some of my 
plays and offered him a half interest for five 
thousand dollars. He wanted time to con- 
sider, and a good friend of his, who proved a 
better one of mine than of his, talked him 
out of taking any interest in this choice 
lemon. 

“T called the company together and told 
them that if they would share with me the 
risk of keeping the play going, to the extent 
that they take one-half salaries—a common 
practice in the theater—I would not only, 
if the play began to make money, put their 
salaries back at the correct figures, but that 
I would also pay back the money they lost 
during the weeks at reduced salaries. This is 
not such a common practice in the theater. 
Very often when salaries are cut and re- 
stored, nothing is said about the weeks in 
between.” 


Word-of-Mouth Advertising 


HOSE patrons of the New York stage 

who order places on the aisle near thefront 
do not know, and if they do, do not care, that 
there are ways of shopping for theater 
tickets in New York, patronized by residents 
who have not so much to spend on amuse- 
ment in a month as is often spent at one time 
for two tickets by the transient who feels 
that he must see an advertised play upon a 
given night. Right in the heart of the 
theatrical district there is a drug store where 
up till eight-fifteen tickets may be had for 
less than the box-office prices for many 


plays, sometimes even for reigning successes. . - 


And there are cards that may be procured 
which, when presented at the box office, are 
exchanged for two seats at the price of one. 
Both of these outlets for the disposal of 
tickets have been employed by many man- 
agers who have wished to force the run of a 
play. 

Abie’s Irish Rose lived from May until 
September on the patronage of the people 
who buy their seats at a discount in one way 














or another. By September it had had so 
much word-of-mouth advertising that it 
could be withdrawn from the cut rates and 
sold in the box office in the regular way. 
“During that summer publicity and ad- 
vertising were practically dispensed with,” 
Miss Nichols told me. “I asked the man- 
ager of the theater to take the least space 
that the New York papers would accept, as 
I merely wanted the play listed. Since the 
theater and the company share the advertis- 
ing, he was not loath to do this, particularly 
because he was convinced that his theater 
was housing a dead one. Other than our six 
lines of advertising we did not appear in the 
papers except in the columns of the three re- 
viewers who never missed an occasion to say 
how bad a play Abie was. Their idea of the 
standard of comparison was to say that 
another play was almost as bad as Abie’s 
Irish Rose. Since that summer I have met 


two of these reviewers. One was 

apologetic; the other, since he is a 

man who knows something of the 

theater, I took to task for not recog- 

nizing, whatever his own opinion as 

to the subject matter, that Abie was 
a well constructed play and had much in it 
of popular appeal. 

“From the early run of Abie I learned two 
things, and the first of these is that though 
the profession loves its notices and reads 
them and often treasures them, newspaper 
criticism does not make any difference with a 
play that the public wants. My other con- 
clusion as a manager—and this I would have 
been loath to believe when I was an actress— 
is that a cast does not make as much differ- 
ence as we like to believe. This is surely 
true of certain plays. When Laurette 
Taylor’s fine performance of Peg o’ My 
Heart was seen on Broadway, the play was 
considered not over strong, but a very fine 
vehicle for Miss Taylor. Yet road companies 
with other actresses played to sensational 
business. The sweet, mellow performance of 
the late Frank Bacon in Lightnin’ is indis- 
pensably associated with the play, and yet 
both before and since Mr. Bacon’s death this 
play with other character actors in the lead- 
ing réle has been most successful throughout 
the country. 

“And so with Abie; it does not make much 
difference about the cast. The parts are 
what are known as actor-proof—that is to 
say, any competent actor can get them over. 
During the first summer there were some 
better known names in the cast of Abie and 
for one reason or another they left, generally 
because they thought that they sensed the 
hopelessness of the undertaking and that as 
fall was coming on they might cut them- 
selves out of other engagements by sticking 
to Abie. Each time a substitution was made 
in the New York cast, the business in- 
creased. I do not mean because these people 
had left the receipts were greater, but the 
absence of known players did not make any 
real difference, for we were gradually finding 
a public.” 


Precedent Defied 


T IS too early to tell now just how great a 

money getter Abie’s Irish Rose will prove 
in the long run, but it is the first play that 
has brought in such big money quickly. 
Heretofore most plays have been booked 
through one or the other of the existing 
booking agencies. It is perhaps necessary to 
explain here the system of theatrical book- 
ing. As their own interests are served and 
not necessarily those of the public, these 
two booking agencies or circuits are now at 

‘war and now in combination as regards 

certain towns. Just at present in many 
cities they play the same theaters, and this is 
particularly true where there is only one 
so-called first-class house. 

Ordinarily a manager not directly aligned 
with one of the two theatrical circuits, who 
wishes to book his play, applies to one of 
these circuits for booking and is given a 
route of towns and dates. Often this does 
not appeal to him. He will be booked for 
the good towns at bad times—the week 
before Christmas or Holy Week—or he will 
be booked against a strong attraction or 
immediately after an attraction which, in 
the language of the theater, has cleaned up. 
In the case of Abie’s Irish Rose the usual 
procedure has been dispensed with. Theaters 
have been engaged directly by the authoress 
and producer in various towns and the play 
has continued to stay there as long as the 
business justified. This independent system 
of booking has, of course, accounted for the 
long runs, as no booking system in New 
York would ever have allotted twenty-nine 
weeks for one play in Pittsburgh. 

There is no parallel for the method which 
has been used with this play. Miss Nichols 
says that it is the result of accident and 
largely due to the fact that neither of the 
booking concerns wanted to book her play, 
even though it had had an original run of 
forty-two weeks in Los Angeles and had 
managed to hang on in New York. It was 
by defying a precedent that her own system 
of booking occurred to Miss Nichols. It 
has always been held that it killed a Broad- 
way play to allow it to be played by a stock 
company in another city. Miss Nichols 
thought otherwise and gave a stock company 
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This little fellow is 
dressed without a pin 
or button. No won- 
der he’s so comfort- 
able —and safe! 


He has ona 


VANTA 
Vest 
—the shirt without a 
fault. Double over the 
chest and abdomen, 
where constant pro- 
tection is needed. 
—and 


VANTA 
Baby Bess Hose 
that fasten to the 
shirt, not the diaper. 
They are cut away in 
back, therefore do not 
chafe when wet. 


—and 


VANTA 
Pinless Diaper 
Diaper foldswith extra 
thicknesses where 
needed. See the free 
offerinlowerright hand 

corner, 














Vanta Teething Band 

his garment should be 
put on just as soon as the 
Abdominal Binder is taken 
oi and should be worn all 
during the trying teething 
period, Thecutofthe Band 
brings the weight on the 
sturdy back muscles and 
keeps your baby from be- 
coming round shouldered, 
The open shoulder permits 
removing without undress- 
ing. 
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Vanta Abdom 


to permit the litt 











inal Binders, No Pins— No Sewing 
Better than the old in-elastic strip of flannel used to hold the 
navel dressing in a A soft, knit fabric, sufficiently elastic 
; e “tummy” to expand after nursing. Goes 
twice around the abdomen and fastens with bows of twistless tape, 
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| jad will kick his little legs, wé// wiggle and 
wriggle. Even in his sleep. And even 
‘«safety’’ pins may then come unfastened. 

Baby can’t tell you what’s the matter when 
a pin is pricking him. 

Or when the rough edge of a broken button 
is scratching him. 

Or when, lying for hours on a hard button, 
his tender flesh is sorely bruised. 

Helpless, he just cries and squirms—only 
to make the pin stab fiercer or the button cut 
more deeply. 

lf a baby could only tell you! It is not colic 
or *‘temper’’ that makes him cry so much as 
pricking pins and bruising buttons. 


No Pricking — No Bruising 
No Chafing 

There is a ew way of dressing Baby the 
first two years. It’s the Vanta way. Elimi- 
nates pins and buttons—enables you to dress 
Baby without once turning him over. 

Instead of pins and buttons you fasten the 
little garments by cute little bows of twistless 
tape. These dainty fastenings make each Vanta 


veloped shoulders, 


~~ Vanta Knit Knitie, Cannot Bind Under Arms 
The new sleeve and shoulder combined prevents 
binding on arm and dragging on the little unde- 


Dont hurt him, mother— 


with pins and buttons 
How to Dress Your Baby in a Human Way 





fn 
WwW 


CW 


No pins or buttons the first two years the Vanta way. No 
pins to prick Baby. No broken buttons to stand edgewise 
and press inte Baby's tender flesh. 


garment instantly adjustable, fitting Baby com- 
fortably. 

Vanta Baby Garments are non-shrinkable, 
guaranteed. ll are twice sterilized in the 
making, once just before packing so they come 
antiseptically clean. 


For Your Baby 


In justice to your little one, who can’t tell 
you of those painful pin pricks and button 
bruises, dress him the first two years the Vanta 
way. It’s much simpler and cuter than the old 
way. But, most important, Baby is more 
comfortable and happy—and safe! 


Baby's Outfit Book 
Baby's Outfit contains prac- 
tical information on what Mother 
should know before and after 
Baby’s arrival. Endorsed by 
Doctors everywhere, 






















Almost all good stores carry Vanta Baby 
Garments in their infants’ departments. If your 
store does not, write direct to us. We’ll see that 
you’re supplied. 


A Free Gift to Mothers— 


Vanta Diaper Pattern and Twistless Tape 


No cost to you whatever. Nothing to pay 
now or later. Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below and we will send you postpaid and 
free of charge— 

(1) Pattern and instructions for making a 
Vanta Pinless Diaper. 

(2) Enough Vanta Twistless Tape to make 
a Diaper. 

(3) Baby’s Outfit, 56-page Book, illustratea 
in colors. 

With this Vanta Diaper pattern 
you can make your own Vanta 
Pinless Diapers —the kind your 
Baby ought to have. Write today— 
while this free gift offer holds good. 


EARNSHAW SALES CO. 
Dept. N. A. 
325 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Baby Garments 





FREE 








Earnshaw Sales Co., De k 


N. A. 
325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, please send me in plain 
envelope your free gift to mothers—Pattern and T wistless Tape for mak- 
ing Pinless and Buttonless Diaper. Also your book, Baby's Outfit. 





Address 





City State. 
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Going on three — 
and going strong 














JAY PETER OLWYLER, son of Mr. and Mrs. John Olwyler, 11 Chester St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


HIS is the second chapter of a continued 

q story—the story of little Jay Peter Olwy- 

ler’s life. The first chapter was published 
last year in all leading magazines when Pete was 
only nine months old, but those short nine 
months had been eventful ones. 

Soon after he was born he became seriously 
ill with intestinal troubles. No food would agree 
with him. Finally, after weeks of sickness, his 
mother put him on Eagle Brand. In a few days 
he had recovered completely and immediately 
began to gain as he should. At the age of nine 
months Pete was as healthy and happy a baby as 
anyone could wish to see, alert and interested 
in everything going on around him. 

What happened after that? Just look at this 
latest picture of Pete, taken when he was “going 
on three.” It tells the whole story—a story of 
continued healthy development. 

Once given the right start, Pete’s progress was 
steady and normal, without interruption. His 
good health bids fairto be permanent, too, for it is 
builtuponasound foundation laid in early infancy. 


e ° + 


SoE people suffer all through life from the un- 
fair handicap of poor health, started by wrong 
feeding as babies. 

Ordinarily nothing is better for a baby than 
mother’s milk. But if for any reason you are un- 
able to nurse your baby or if his present food 
does not agree with him, give him Eagle Brand. 

Eagle Brand is more nearly like breast milk 
than any other baby food. It is pure cow’s milk 
and cane sugar, combined by a special process 
which makes it exceptionally digestible. Even 
the most delicate baby stomach can assimilate it 
easily. It also contains the vitamins, so necessary 
for healthy growth. 

Eagle Brand has given thousands of babies a 
healthy start in life and kept them healthy. It 
is the standard baby food wherever bottle feeding 
is necessary. THE BoRDEN CoMPANY, 108 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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Baby’s Welfare is an authoritative 
guide prepared by a physician for 
young mothers. Send for a free copy. 
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in Washington the right to produce Abie on 
a percentage basis. She did not take the 
risk of production, but she supervised the 
play. In a theater which had been a 
burlesque house and has not been profitable 
since, Abie ran twelve weeks and almost 
immediately returned for three weeks more. 

Shortly afterwards the people who ran the 
Washington stock company had a company 
in Baltimore, and they applied for the rights 
to do Abie. After a 
run of twelve weeks in 
Baltimore the author- 
ess concluded that she 
could be independent 
of the syndicates, and 
from the Pittsburgh run 
on, each production has 
been her own and a 
theater has been leased 
in various centers— 
Cleveland, Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus. 

While there is no 
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Married, ran over a year in New York. Had 
I been able to raise money on the play 
instead of contracting personal debts I 
would have made much less money. I was 
quite willing to give up as much as one-half 
of the ownership rather than close the play. 
Had either of the booking agencies wanted 
to send Abie on tour, I would have had 
much less of the worry and responsibility 
that I have just been complaining about, but 
also I would have made 
less money. Writers 
and owners of plays 
have in the history of 
the theater had to give 
up so much in order to 
get something instead 
of nothing. 

“Tn the light of Abie’s 
history I do not want 
to make any predic- 
tions, but I believe the 
play is good for some 
years yet. There is a 
lot of territory that we 





parallel for this type of 
booking, it is not unlike 
the system used by the motion-picture pro- 
ducers. Abie has been distributed rather 
than booked. The picture companies have a 
certain number of what are known as key 
cities and a copy of the film is sent to these 
when the picture is released. The picture 
usually appears in an important downtown 
house and then is moved to neighborhood 
and suburban houses. 

This same system is followed with Abie. 
After its run in an important town it plays 
the near-by territory. 

One afternoon, sitting in Miss Nichols’ 
office in a theater building in New York, she 
confided to me that she did not like the 
detail of running five companies, but that it 
had been forced upon her by the very success 
of Abie. “I would much rather,” she said, 
“devote my time to writing and producing 
other plays, but I simply have no choice 
except to go through with the success that 
Abie has made. As I look back over the 
history of this play in which I alone had 
faith, it seems to me that from heart- 
breaking reverses have come my important 
successes. Had I been able to sell the play 
to a manager, I should have had merely the 
author’s share. But I could not do this in 
spite of the fact that I had written many 
successful plays and one of them, Just 





have not played and in 
some places at least 
it will be possible to repeat. It is today a 
much better play than at first. I have cut 
out a great deal that was in it originally, and 
the acting of all the companies is now, I be- 
lieve, competent and adequate. The com- 
panies are pretty evenly matched. No one 
can say that the companies that play the 
small towns are really inferior to the com- 
panies in New York and Chicago. 

“My companies are in a way standardized. 
I confess freely that the actors are selected 
for the réles because they are the types, and 
after more than two years I know pretty 
definitely what I want for each réle. My 
idea of Mrs. Cohan, for instance, is that of a 
heavy woman. 

““The gowns for the actresses selected for 
this réle are all ordered size fifty-two, and 
if the actress does not make this weight she 
must pad up to it.” 

Such then is the history of the most 
successful play of the present—a play which 
is in nowise connected with the personality 
or appeal of one performer, and from which 
no name has emerged except that of the 
author; a play which has demonstrated that 
it need not follow the conventional lines of 
theatrical booking; and, perhaps most im- 
portant, Abie’s Irish Rose has “grossed” 
the biggest receipts in the shortest time. 





Helpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with valuable timely advice as to 
health, clothing and necessary preparations. 
Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 
when the baby is expected. Price for series, 
25 cents. 

MILK FORMULZ FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
Diets FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 

NEW JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

NEw JourNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. An enlarged edi- 


tion, with no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 
How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 


saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 
PARTIES FOR EveryoNE. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 
THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THe Brive’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 


Re 


valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 

Fall edition 
Price, 5 cents. 


PRACTICAL STYLES. contains 


twenty-four pages. 


MASQUERADE CostumEs. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Twenty-four 
pages of simple and easily made garments for 
children, with complete and understandable 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 

THE MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for maternity 
wear, as well as all the necessary garments for 
the layette. Patterns supplied for all designs 
shown. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 





Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices: 


CENTS 
meee. ..- 6 tres coed why tae 
Tepepets ..2; Sie. ~ ce, LAE. ee 
ee nS a a 
ees ORG eres, . se te ae 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) ... . 35 
ae ES a ee Se a ee 
Caiiaren’s Cisenee arr e . Oree 
ee bite i FF Qe ae 
/) ert we ae: a re: 
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CHOOLGIRLS from better homes have standards of their own 
in dress, distinguished by simplicity, fine materials and tailoring. 








The good taste of Jack Tar Togs continues to make them favorites 
year after year. Dresses of wool jersey, crepe, velour and serge; 
middies of Jean and flannel; sateen and serge bloomers for gym 


and games, in modish colors and delightful new styles. 


At 


America’s better stores—everywhere. 
You can “‘rub ’em, tub ’em, scrub ’em, they come up smiling.”’ 


The girlin the white middy—Sty le 3323 (tie not supplied) also wears serge skirt No. 23. 
Her chum wears soft flannel blouse—Sty le 4057, and her checked velour skirt No. 74. 


ack Sar So 


Write for School Style Book 
for boys and girls. Address Dept. LF4 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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The traditional three score and ten (70 years) average 
length of life was largely the result of eating simple, nourish- 
ing foods like whole-wheat and milk. Now the average is 





only 63 years. Lost! 7 GOLDEN YEARS. toa px 
Though rich and indigestible foods may appeal to the ne 

A aliior 

taste, they clog the system and surely take their toll of health. Cape ( 
Wheatena—the whole-wheat breakfast dish with the apples- 
delicious, nutty flavor—not only tastes good, but actually ER 
supplies the very elements each body needs for building robust purcha 
health. Millions of youngsters and grown-ups eat Wheatena The 
daily because they love it. It is so easily digested that it rank w 
“agrees” with them thoroughly. Baby Specialists appreciate ha 
this and specify Wheatena as the right food for infants. © a | 
With each spoonful of Wheatena, you send perfect do not 
nourishment to every muscle, bone and tissue, rebuilding in. a 


‘ Nature’s way and helping her add golden years of health and 
s strength. For Wheatena supplies the needed vitamins, the 
tissue building proteins, the bone making mineral salts, the 
energy producing carbohydrates and the correct amount of 
bran—the natural regulator. \ 


Who wouldn’t eat for added golden years, especially since 
here is the whole-wheat breakfast dish with a wonderfully 
delicious flavor. 


All good grocers have Wheatena or will gladly get it for 
you. Get the yellow and blue package today for breakfast 
tomorrow. Golden wheat-field—golden package—golden 
: Wheatena— golden years. 

. ae Write today for sample package and book of recipes, 
free, showing many dainty and economical ways in which 
Wheatena may be served. 


Decide 
The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. five dc 
averag 
sum al 
1. Mea 
TRY WHEATENA MUFFINS roe 
¥% cup uncooked Wheatena. 1 cup of sour 4. Dry 
milk. Stir well together and let stand 5. Brea 
half hour. % teaspoon baking soda (If 
dissolved in 1 teaspoon hot water, add 
to Wheatena and milk. 1 egg well beaten. Wor 
2 tablespoons melted butter. 14 saltspoon menu | 
salt. 1 tablespoon sugar. % cup sifted flour. nit 
Bake in muffin pans twenty minutes. to som 
cause | 
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Matching Wits Against Weather and Things 


eAnd Getting Real Bargains in food 


By Mary A. LINDSLEY 


SI 1OSE women who find housekeeping the 
wi) dullest job in the world convict themselves 
84) of an utter lack of imagination. What can 
8] be dull about hunting bargains, or matching 
¥]| your wits against the weather, or using your 
¥&| brains to transmute labor strikes and freight 
“ey | tie-ups into things of such personal applica- 
“SE e} tion that it becomes expedient to substitute 
peaches for your breakfast cantaloupe? What can be dull, 
to a person of vision, in placing side by side in a market 
basket bananas from Cuba or South America, oranges from 
California or Florida, lettuce from Idaho, cranberries from 
Cape Cod, potatoes from Bermuda or far-off Algiers, and 
apples—well, the apple’s home town is anywhere from 
Maine to Oregon. 

If you have eyes to see, you will find adventure in every 
purchase on the days you go to market! 

The housekeeping job is a vocation in itself, worthy to 
rank with the biggest jobs of any age. Think of planning and 
buying and preparing three meals a day, of satisfying a 
group of individuals with all the individual likes and dis- 
likes; of seeigg that the meals have the proper balance and 
do not take more than their share of the household budget. 
It’s a man’s-size job, and yet any inexperienced little bride 
tackles it sesenely and confidently, and—more power to 
her!—makes good nine 
times out of ten. 

Of the large-scale house- 
keeping experiences that 
have come my way as man- 
ager of the Grace Dodge 
Hotel for women in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the market- 
ing phases rank first in 
interest, and as these apply 
equally to the woman who 
markets for two and the 
woman who markets for a 
thousand, you, too, ma 
find them interesting and, 
I hope, helpful. 

The first step in intelli- 
gent marketing on any 
scale is planning a menu. 
Decide upon the weekly amount to be spent for food. Four or 
five dollars a person—according to your locality—is a good 
average in a fairly economical family and proportion the 
sum about as follows: 











“Cross your heart 
and hope to die— 
Are cantaloupes 
today’s best buy?” 


PER CENT 
1, Ment GHG ag Se ks 8k ce we SO ee 22 
2. Feuit G20 Ge kk ee Oe ee ee 22 
S. Milk, WEE ss ck NBEO CLUES OR 22 
4. Dry groceries ee ee Cee ee 30 
5. Bread: GaGa Gobis: ee sige ates teins VE 4 


(If made at home divide between 3 and 4, for ingredients.) 


Working on this basis, make up a tentative 
menu for the week. This will of course be subject 
to some changes as your marketing proceeds. Be- 
cause of such changes it is well to have the menu 
noted beside your marketing list; then, if you de- 
cide to splurge on fresh peas for Saturday, you will 
know whether something less expensive 
than asparagus must be bought for Sunday 
dinner or whether the deficit can be made 
up by having carrots on 
Monday! To its solid ad- 
vantages of economy. in 
time and money and proper 
balance in diet, food 
budgeting not infrequently 
adds the fun and interest of 
a Chinese puzzle game! 


See for Yourself 


F YOU are so fortunate 

as to live where there are 
old-fashioned stall markets 
to which farmers bring their wares on certain days of the 
weck, patronize such places by all means for produce, for 
butter, eggs and poultry, and, if it prove satisfactory, for 
meat. Permanent indoor markets, such as Faneuil Hall 
Market in Boston and the Reading Terminal Market in 
Philadelphia, will assure you wide selection and good value, 
but the prices are apt to be higher. Local chains of produce 
stores are good places to market, if you choose with care. 
For meat a reliable butcher, and for dry groceries a first- 


She’s never seen a Budget, 

She’s never used a broom, 

But she’s keen to do her very 
best 

To help the new bridegroom. 


class chain store cannot be beaten. The first rule of good . 


marketing is—see for yourself; except in an emergency, use 
the telephone with discretion. Patronize the cash-and-carry 
stores in your neighborhood whenever possible. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays are the most usual 
market days; even in your local stores stocks are apt to 
be more plentiful on these days. Monday is always a “low”’ 
day in produce markets, so buy enough of vegetables and 
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fruit on Saturday to carry you fi 
through till Tuesday morning. 

I find that you can obtain the 
best service by letting the market 
people know what you really 
want. Establish a reputation for appreciating values and 
for consistently buying a certain grade of food and you will 
be met more than halfway by those with whom you deal. 
Shop round until you know your field. Keep a list of 
comparative prices, with dates; it will soon teach you where 
to find the best values for your money, and next year it will 
prove a valuable reminder of fair prices for the different 
seasons, 


Watch the Market and Weather Reports 


HERE are bargains in food just as surely as there are 
bargains in Deals or in furniture, but it takes some skill 
and experience to recognize them. Often the highest priced 
article is most economical in the long run; this is perfectly 
true of fruits and vegetables, and in a lesser degree of meats. 
The amount of waste must always be taken into considera- 
tion; and the time and gas and sauce or seasoning needed to 
make an inferior bunch of asparagus or a poor cut of meat 
appetizing and tender must be added to its final cost. 

Reading the market and the weather reports in the daily 
paper is a decided help. Did you ever have the disconcert- 
ing experience of ordering half a peck of spinach, without 
asking the price, and finding a charge of sixty cents on the 
bill when you had expected twenty-five cents? A warm 
spell of weather followed by freezing is probably the answer, 
or transportation tie-ups may have ben to blame. In either 
case you could have been forewarned. 

I have discovered that during the winter months, if a warm 
spell is followed by extreme cold, it is well to buy at once all 
the spinach, lettuce and other greens you can use; when the 
supply on hand is exhausted, prices will rise because of frost 
throughout the South. If a warm week-end follows several 
cold days, dealers will not risk keeping over until 
Monday their stocks of perishable produce—straw- 
berries, mushrooms, alligator pears, French endive, 
tomatoes and the like—and prices will consequently 
be lowered. Then is the time to plan a beefsteak 
and mushroom dinner, or to surprise your family 
with tomato salad in January. 

Summer berries won't keep during a protracted 
rainy spell, so after two or three wet days they can 
be bought very cheaply for jellies and preserves. 

Any vegetables 
that grow under 
ground—except 
sweet potatoes— 
can be stored. If 
you have’ space 
stock up with white 
potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and 
so on, whenever you 
come across a bar- 
gain. Sweet potatoes 
are now on the mar- 
ket all year round. 

When buying 
apples for storing 
make sure that they are native fruit, recently 
picked, hard and fine grained. 

Citrus fruits, including grapefruit, oranges 
and lemons, should be chosen by weight—the 
heavier the better—and bought in season. Use 
Florida oranges while they are plentiful and 
California oranges when their turn comes. 

Any honest market man will tell you that buy- 
ing cantaloupes is, at best, a gamble. There are 
certain times of year, however, when sections of 
the country ——_ their best melons, as in the 
case of the Rocky Fords. Casaba and Honey 
Dew melons are best at the height of the season— 
in the fall and early winter—and not when held 
over and stored. 
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As for meat, the great stock markets of 
our country have seen to it that there 
really are no seasons in their trade and 
no big fluctuations in price; spring lamb 
and the pork sausages and scrapple of 
winter are practically the only seasonal 
products. The important thing when 
buying meat is to know the proportion of 
nutritive meat in the various cuts so 
that you will not be taken in by a “‘bar- 
gain sale” of bone and fat and small per 
cent of muscle. Talk to your butcher; 
ask him the difference between a standing 
rib and a chuck roast, between a loin and a shoulder of pork; 
learn all that he can teach you and apply that knowledge 
when you buy. 

If you live where meat, from a traveling butcher or from 
the nearest town, can be had only once or twice a week, you 
must necessarily buy large cuts of beef and lamb, a whole 
ham, either fresh or smoked, many pounds of brisket, and 
so on. Town and city dwellers can economize by imitating, 
to some extent, this practice. It costs less, for example, to 
buy a good-sized roast of beef and serve it the second day 
cold, the third as hash, with a possible fourth appearance in 
meat-and-potato croquettes, than to use “one-appearance”’ 
meats, such as steaks, chops, slices of ham, and so on. If 
you use sufficient ingenuity—and seasoning—your family 
will not complain of monotony in such a diet. 

The best roast of beef—so far as the quality of the meat is 
concerned—is the first or second cut rib roast; next comes 
the butcher’s roast, averaging about three cents less a pound 
and having very little waste about it. For a pot roast, 
chuck meat may be used or one of the “‘ back cuts’””—seventh 
or eighth rib—boned and rolled; such a roast is delicious if: 
well cooked, and costs from ten to fifteen cents less than a 
best-grade rib roast. » 

When buying sirloin steak, much of your money goes into 
bone and fat, but what meat you do get is undeniably tender 
and appetizing. Rump steak—especially the T-bone steak— 
is a very good buy for a small family, as a sirloin steak is not 
much good under two and a half or three pounds. 


cAlmost All Food Products Have Their Season 


ROILING chickens are best and cheapest from late 

spring until September; after that any small chicken 
you buy will be imported or of a late raising, and prices will 
be correspondingly higher. Ducks and squabs—young 
ones—are also cheapest in the summer; wild game is to be 
had in the fall. The turkey is of course the traditional bird 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas, but the markets are well 
supplied with poultry of all kinds during the holiday season. 
Sometimes you can find a “‘good buy”’ in turkeys as late as 
February or March; such a discovery is sure of an apprecia- 
tive reception. 

Egg prices go up in the fall, as hens stop laying, reach their 
peak in December and January, and gradually decline from 
then on as the pullets commence to lay. It is therefore a 
good plan to put down in water glass or other preparations 
during April enough eggs to last, for cooking purposes, 
throughout the season of high prices. 

As a general rule fish native to the locality should be used. 
Inland sections should use fresh-water fish and coast sections 
salt-water fish. Fish lose their flavor when held for more 
than twenty-four hours, turn dark and are not attractive 
in appearance. 

But all these suggestions may be faithfully carried out and 
marketing still be merely a task, unless you put your imagi- 
nation to work. Were you traveling abroad you would visit 
the market places outside of 
Paris where, in order to avoid 
the tax levied upon every- 
thing taken into the city, gen- 
erations and generations of 
farmers have brought their 
wares. They trundle in with 
cartfuls of produce, set up 
temporary stands, one day at 
one gate, the next at another, 
and the thrifty housewives of 
Paris patronize them. Yet 
these are no more picturesque 
than the long stall-bordered 
aisles of Baltimore’s Lexing- 
ton Market, or the colorful 


The market's best is picked by hand, 
That's why the telephone is banned. 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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THE FOLLOWING FEATURES 
OF SUPERIORITY OF 
“E-Z’”’ WAIST UNION SUITS 
FOR CHILDREN 


SIZE — “E-Z’” Waist Union Suits 
are made to fit children — not a 
price. Use a tape measure and com- 
pare with other makes. 


SEAT CONSTRUCTION—Com- 
pare with other union suits the 
liberal roomy seat which children 
require. Cannot gape at sides. Com- 
fort-cut to allow ‘‘E-Z’’ freedom. 


FABRIC— Knitted of fine soft yarn 
into durable ribbed cloth which 
conforms readily to the body—ab- 
sorbs moisture and allowsthe pores 
to “‘breathe.”’ 


FINISH—Uniformly excellent 
workmanship throughout. All 
seams flatlocked, leaving no bulky 
ridges to irritate tender skins. 


BUTTONS—AIll of real bone. 
Garment-supporting buttons all 
taped on and doubly secured. 
Won't break in the wringer and 
can’t tear off during play. 


BUTTONHOLES—Special ‘‘E-Z”’ 
reinforced. Will not tear, break or 
unravel. 


GARTER HOLDER—No metal 
tube to rust orsmash in thewringer. 
A “tube of tape’’ keeps the garter 
pin straight and always in perfect 
position. 

PACKING — An attractive indi- 
vidual glassine envelope for each 
suit. Insures sanitary, spotless clean- 
liness. 


Mother Says: 


“I’ve solved my Children’s 
Underwear Problem” 
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HAD to consider Health, Comfort 
and Economy. I think any mother 
will agree that these are vital points. 





THE FO ’Zwaist 
Union — 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











“After many. examinations and com- 
parisons I was convinced of the 
superiority of the ‘E-Z’ Waist Union 
Suit, and that it was the right under- 
wear for my little ones.” 


The Standard By Which To Measure All Children’s Underwear 


IS SOLD IN THE 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF MOST GOOD STORES 


Write for our Fall and Winter Booklet A 


The E-Z Waist Co., 
61 Worth St., New York 


STRAPS—Genuine ‘‘E-Z”’ tubular knitted 
straps, the only kind of straps for real com- 
fort and satisfactory wear in a knitted suit. 


“E-Z”" Knitted Flat 
tubular strips woven 
knitted non- elastic strong 
strong and without but 
elastic strength non-elastic 





THE STANDARD BY WHICH TO MEASURE ALL CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
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street stands of New 
Orleans. As to ad- 
venture, visualize the 
journeyings of our 
food! By train, by 
boat, by motortruck, 
even by airplane, it 
comes to us, and we 
take for granted 
transportation ac- 
complishments that 
would have seemed 
miracles to our great- 
grandparents. 

If you live in one 
of the'coast cities, the 
price of imported 
fruit is occasionally 
within the reach of 
your budget, and at all times its beauty 
and interest add to the romance of market- 
ing. Did you know that those great, glowing 
black grapes from Belgium are shipped with 
the cut stem of each bunch in a tiny bottle 
of water; that peaches from Africa—enor- 
mous ones they are—travel in the choicest 
spot on the steamer, carefully wrapped in 
cotton batting? 

But don’t be content to find interest in 
the markets only for yourself; share your 
discoveries with your family. Most of us 
lack the courage to depart from the usual in 
our food. 

We buy the same old things day after 
day, often simply because we hate to admit 
our ignorance—in pronunciation, or price, or 
method of serving—of such things as nec- 
tarines, persimmons, artichokes or Beurre 
d’Anjou pears. I recall, among my early 
marketing experiences, passing several times 
baskets of crisp, curly kale before daring to 
order “‘a quarter peck of that,” thereby dis- 
covering a favorite green. 


Treat Your Family to New Foods 


ERE area few things that I would advise 

you to try, if they are new to you: Bulk 
artichokes, sometimes called Jerusalem arti- 
chokes—boil them until tender and serve 
with melted butter and chopped parsley, or 
with sauce tartare; young carrot tops cooked 
as greens right in the pot with the tiny car- 
rots; vegetable pears, which are mashed and 
cooked just like turnips, but have a more 
delicate flavor; /oganberries, canned if you 
can’t get them fresh—serve them stewed or 
made into preserves or jelly; young dandelion 
greens with a sour sauce and crisp slices of 
bacon; pulled figs—even better raw than the 
pressed figs and delicious stewed with a rather 
thick sirup; fresh prunes, as a fruit—they 


Washington's Y. W.C. A. hotel for women, 
“‘ The Grace Dodge,” and its successful man- 
aging director, Miss Mary A. Lindsley. 


have a velvety purple 
skin and firm flesh; 
persimmons—if an 
acquired taste, then 
one well worth ac- 
quiring! 

Do not think, from 
this plea for imagina- 
tion in your eating, 
that I am advocating 
an intensive course in 
the exotic. Day in 
and day out the sim- 
plest things are the 
wisest. Buy, within 
your means, the best 
vegetables and meats, 
cook them well and 
serve them simply, 
emphasizing each season the things that 
belong to that season. Young lamb and 
mint sauce in the spring; corn on the cob 
and fried chicken in August; baked ham 
and sweet potatoes in the fall, and for winter- 
time turkey and mince pie—these are the 
most obvious examples. Conform to the 
seasons—but once or twice each week make 
a radical departure. 

Your knowledge of conditions affecting 
market prices will make it possible, without 
seriously damaging the household pocket- 
book, to surprise your family with straw 
berry shortcake in March, new potatoes on 
a cold February evening, and cranberry jelly 
on a Sunday early in the fall. 





PHOTO. © 
HARRIS & EWING 


Innovations (all for Tact 


OME of you may protest that husbands 
won’t stand for innovations; that meat. 
potatoes and gravy, two or three vegetables 
preserves and pickles, pie and cake are ex 
pected to appear on the table at least once 
each day. Men are creatures of habit, most 
certainly, but almost all of them can be tact 
fully led to form new habits without being 
aware of it. Give the man of the house his 
favorite foods, but make a few substitutions. 
Keep at it—and before long he’ll be looking 
forward to the variety in his menu, feeling 
better for having a better-balanced diet, and 
thinking each new dish an invention of his 
own. 

So get out your market baskets! Make « 
game of buying, within the limits of your 
budget, food that is both nourishing and 
eventful; hunt for bargains in food as you 
do for bargains in clothes, choose them with 
the same interest and discrimination, and no 
matter where your housekeeping is done 
you will never complain of the monotony of 
marketing. 
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$3.00 to $23.00 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, in 
standard sizes, range in price 


i) from $3.00 to $23.00 














HAT a delight they are—these charming floor 

coverings! They come in the most fascinating 
designs, the softest colorings. There are gay little 
patterns for sun room or bedroom; quiet, soft-toned 
designs for living room or library; neutral shades or 
solid colors for hallways; bright, cheerful colorings 
for the porch. 

Until you see Kimlark Woven Rugs you have no 
idea how beautiful they are—soft and thick under- 
foot—smooth and pliant of weave—lovely to look at. 
They wear wonderfully well; are easily cleaned; do 
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Use These Lovely, Low-Priced Woven Rugs in Every Room 


not break when folded or twisted; are free from harsh 
slivers; lie flat without curling or creeping. 


They are finished on both sides, giving double the 
usual wear. Yet you can buy two Kimlark Woven 
Rugs, even in the largest sizes, for about what you 
expected to pay for one. 

All the better stores are showing them. Be sure to 
see them, or write for our booklet and the nearest 


dealer’s name. 
Manufactured exclusively by 
NATIONAL FIBER TEXTILE COMPANY 


CHICAGO - Mills: NEENAH, WISCONSIN + NEW YORK 
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In pickle making 
as in canning, se- 
lect your ingredi- 
ents with care, for 
the results will be 
as fine as the mate- 
rials which went 
into the making. 


Pickles Made Now Lend Pungency Sater 






I Pa, 


HERE is nothing, I believe, which 


Toth nived 
ms AEA . . 
Negi baa) adds so much of real piquant in- 






24, Weed] terest to the winter menu as the 
333; ktaa| good, substantial, tasty home- 
Siew 





made pickle. The simplest pot- 
roast dinner or modest cold-meat supper 
becomes a tempting repast when a dish of 
mother’s spiced pickles, or her corn relish, or 
some other tart and pungent “frill” which 
has originated right in the home kitchen 
during the early fall days, accompanies it. 

And pickles have a real place in the 
dietary. They are not merely incentives to 
appetite as we once believed. Because of 
their acidity, they complement the richer, 
heavier meats of which we eat more largely 
in the cold weather, and so make them more 
digestible, more wholesome. This is particu- 
larly true when care has been taken in selecting 
the products themselves, and more especially 
in purchasing the vinegar and spices for them. 

Vinegar for pickle making must be pure 
and wholesome, or the products in which it 
plays so large a part will assuredly not be 
pure and wholesome. It is not wise to buy 
too strong a vinegar, either, for one which is 
overly powerful will do more than protect 
and preserve the products, it will actually 
consume them. On the other hand, too weak 
a vinegar will not preserve the pickles prop- 
erly, so one must take every precaution to 
avoid both the Scylla and Charybdis of too 
much or too little strength. Fortunately, it 
is now quite possible to secure pure vinegar 
and pure spices, almost everywhere where 
groceries are sold, but it is not always so 
possible to find fresh spices. Stale or very 
old or shopworn nutmegs and cloves and 
cinnamon are little better than the once 
famous wooden nutmegs of Connecticut; 
such will add no jot of flavor to your product. 
Therefore, once more let me advise careful 
buying from a thoroughly reliable shop, when 
it comes to your pickling supplies. 





AS satisfactory sort of kettle for 
cooking pickles or any similar product is 
a simple, old-fashioned granite, or a white- 
enameled one of ample proportions. For 
some of the pickles a large bean pot will be 
excellent, for it may be placed in the oven, 
and when long slow cooking is desirable one 
need have no fear of its contents burning. 
For stirring the pickles or spicy sauces, a long- 
handled wooden paddle or spoon is best. For 
storing them after completion, one may select 
ordinary preserve jars, preferably those hav- 
ing glasscovers. For some varieties of pickles, 
stone crocks will be entirely satisfactory. In 
case the crocks are used, it must be remem- 
bered that at no time may the pickles be 
allowed to rise to the top, or project from the 
top of the vinegar; keep them well pressed 
down into the liquid, placing a clean piece of 
cheesecloth with a plate over that and, per- 
haps, a weight over all, if necessary, to in- 
duce the pickles to remain in their places. 


Sweet Mrxep PICKLES are so very good 
and usually so popular that one often likes 
to make some of them at home, so here is a 
good formula for their manufacture. Select 
the vegetables carefully, refusing those which 
are tough and old and woody. The following 
quantities will make something over a gallon 
of delicious pickles: 

1 Quart of Very Tiny Cucumbers 

1 Pint of Larger Cucumbers Cut in Inch Slices 

1 Pint of Tiny Silver-Skinned Onions 

1 Pint of Smal! Green String Beans 

1 Pint of Wax Beans 

4 Sweet Red Peppers 


By 
CAROLINE B. KING 


4 to 6 Chili Peppers 

1 Head of Cauliflower 

2 Lemons, Thinly Sliced 

Small Piece of Horse-Radish Root 
3% Quarts of Vinegar 

2 Pounds of Sugar—Granulated or Brown 
1 Ounce of Whole Cloves 

1 Ounce of Allspice 

1 Ounce of Cinnamon 

1 Ounce of Mustard Seed 

1 Ounce of Celery Seed 

1 Ounce of Peppercorns 

3 Bay Leaves 

4 Cupful of Salt 

6 Quarts of Water 


REPARE all the vegetables by washing 

well; then slice the larger cucumbers, 
separate the cauliflower in flowerets, string 
the beans and, if large, cut into desired 
lengths, and cover all the vegetables except 
the chili peppers, cauliflower and beans 
with a brine made by dissolving the salt in 
the six quarts of water. Let remain in the 
brine over night, then place them in fresh 
cold water for two hours, changing the water 
once during the time if it seems necessary. 
Cook the cauliflower in boiling salted water 
for ten minutes, and the beans also; then 
rinse them well in cold water. 

Meantime prepare the vinegar by adding 
the sugar, bits of horse-radish root and spices 
to it, and boil for five to ten minutes. Skim 
out the cloves and the horse-radish root and 
pour boiling hot over all the vegetables and 
the sliced lemon from which all the seeds 
have been removed. Let stand till cold, 
then drain and again bring the liquid to the 
boiling point. Pack the vegetables in glass 
jars, allotting a nice assortment to each, in- 
cluding a chili pepper for appearance, and 
making the pack as attractive as possible. 
Then pour the hot vinegar over the pickles, 
covering them well, and seal. To be quite 
perfect these pickles should not be used for 
six weeks, though they will taste very well 
when freshly made. They may be stored in 
crocks, if preferred. 


Ripe CuCUMBER PICKLES are not so 
familiar to most of us as the smaller green 
ones, but they are so delicious that a few 
jars should be added to every. pickle store. 
For a modest supply one will need: 

12 Large Ripe Cucumbers 
1% Pints of Vinegar 
1 Pound of Granulated Sugar 
lg Ounce of Stick Cinnamon 
4% Ounce of Whole Cloves 


ARE the cucumbers thinly, then cut 
them into long strips and remove the seedy 
parts. Cover the remaining portion with a 
weak brine—using two or three tablespoon- 


fuls of salt to each quart of water—and leave ° 


for several hours; then place in fresh cold 
water for an hour. Make a sirup of the 
sugar, vinegar and spices, boiling it for five 
to eight minutes and skimming well. Place 
the pieces of cucumber in it and cook them 
until tender and almost transparent. Re- 
move from the fire and let stand until cool, 
then pack the cucumbers in jars, tucking tiny 
pieces of red pepper here and there among 
them; boil the sirup up once more, then pour 
it over the cucumbers and seal at once. 


Corn Rettsu of a very good sort calls for 
two dozen ears of corn, six medium-sized 
onions, one red and two green peppers, a 
bunch of celery consisting of three roots, 


and a small hard cabbage, together with a 
quarter of a cupful of salt, two quarts of vin- 
egar, two and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one- 
half cupful of flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
turmeric, one teaspoonful of mustard, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper, and 
one-half teaspoonful of black pepper. Select 
young and tender corn and cut it from the 
cob; chop all the other vegetables fine after 
washing the celery and freeing the peppers 
from their seeds; if preferred they may be 
run through the food chopper, using a knife 
which is not too fine. Mix the vegetables and 
corn together, add half the vinegar and the 
salt, and place over the fire; simmer for ten 
minutes. Mix the flour, sugar, and season- 
ings with the remainder of the vinegar and 
add to the hot mixture, stirring well; then sim- 
mer for fifty minutes, giving the contents of 
the kettle an occasional stirring with the 
wooden paddle. This quantity will fill about 
four quart jars. 


APPLE RELISH WITH Raisins I can recom- 
mend, for it is delicious. To make it select 
eight firm tart apples, eight large green 
peppers, four onions of medium size, one cup- 
ful of seeded raisins, and one sweet red 
pepper. After paring the apples, chop very 
fine or run through the food chopper all the 
vegetables and the raisins and apples, mixing 
them very thoroughly. Then boil together 
one quart of vinegar, two and one-half cup- 
fuls of brown sugar, three teaspoonfuls of 
salt, and four tablespoonfuls of mixed whole 
spices—cloves, cinnamon, and allspice with 
a blade of mace—tied in a piece of muslin. 
When a light sirup has formed, stir in the 
chopped ingredients, and cook for one hour, 
very slowly. The sauce must be very thick 
when finished. Seal hot in sterilized jars. 


PicKLED CAULIFLOWER is a very popular 
variety of pickle. Prepare the cauliflower by 
washing it thoroughly after removing all the 
outside leaves and stalks. Break into small 
flowerets and cook in boiling salted water for 
ten minutes. Rinse in cold water to which a 
little lemon juice has been added. Then pack 
the pieces in hot sterilized jars, dropping a 
long chili pepper in each jar for added attrac- 
tiveness as well as flavor. Fill the jars with 
a hot spiced vinegar and seal while hot. The 
vinegar is prepared as follows: To each quart 
of vinegar, add half a cupful of sugar, a tea- 
spoonful each of whole cloves, broken stick 
cinnamon, blades of mace, whole allspice, 
celery seed, mustard seed, and peppercorns, 
and two small onions sliced; boil fifteen min- 
utes, then strain and use at once. A few all- 
spice berries may be dropped in each jar, also 
a bit of bay leaf, but do not overdo the spice 
matter or the cauliflower will darken upon 
standing. Even so the color which it takes 
on is an attractive lavender tint. One will 
require one large cauliflower for each quart 
jar and one quart of prepared vinegar will be 
sufficient for three quart jars well packed with 
the cauliflower. 


HorsE-RADISH RELIsH is another bitingly 
appetizing sauce which goes very well, in 
small quantities, with cold meats or chops. 
Three grated or finely ground horse-radish 
roots are needed for its making. To this add 
the following mixture: One tablespoonful of 
turmeric, a tablespoonful of celery seed, two 
tablespoonfuls of miustard, half a cupful of 
sugar, and enough boiling vinegar to make a 
pint and a half. Mix all together very well, 
bottle, and let stand a fortnight before using. 
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Free 


141 color illustrations. 
Send coupon below. 





Our New 
President says: 


a. vy - >) 
PORTER M FARREL/ ]/ 
a” 


“T am reserving one copy 


of Philipsborn’s new Fall 
and Winter Style Book for 
every reader of this magazine 
who writes us promptly. (See 
coupon below.) 


“This Style Book shows the latest style cre- 
ations from New York. The biggest bargains 
and the very rock-bottom prices on wearing ap- 
parel and shoes for all the family. 268 pages 
of bargains, fully illustrated and accurately 
described, 141 pictures in full natural colors. 


“If you want to be posted on styles for this 
fall and winter and on the lowest prices 
ever offered, be sure to get your copy 
of this Style Book. 


“I want everybody to’ realize what the new 
president with the mew management of 
Philipsborn’s is offering in 1—superior styles; 
2—wonderful bargains; 3— prompt service.’’ 


Porter M. Farrell, President 


Send Coupon 
tor Free StyleBook 


We have printed a limited number of extra 
copies of this Style Book for new friends and 
old friends who want to come back and see 
what the new management of Philipsborn’s 
now offers. 

These Style Books are free, while they last. 
And remember, we have only a limited num- 
ber. If you want a copy, better send the 
coupon below NOW. 


 PHILIPSBORN’S 


Dept. 2716, Chicago, Ill. 
Absolutely free and without obligation of any 
kind, send me your new Fall and Winter Style 
Book showing latest New York styles and 
= bargains in women’s, men’s and chil- 

ren’s wearing apparel. 
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HE Griswold Combination 

Meat and Food Chopper. is 
made just like those used in meat 
shops—strongly built for real 
work. The handle turns smoothly 
and easily. Self-sharpening re- 
versible steel knives (three sizes) 
cut food, without squeezing, into 
just the right size. Fine for meat, 
vegetables, fruit, nuts and all food. 
Quickly adjusted and easily taken 
apart for cleaning. Examine one 
at any good house-furnishing de- 
partment or hardware store. Or 
write us for names of dealers who 
can show you a complete line of 
Griswold cooking utensils. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. H-2 Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished 
Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, 
Reversible Dampers and-Gas Hot Plates. 
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Doing Up the September Fruits 


By FLoreENcE Tart EaTon 


HE fall fruits should have a particular 
appeal for the thrifty housekeeper; 
first, because many of our most de- 
licious products are made from them, and 
second, because it is the “last call,’’ so to 
speak, for the wherewithal with which to 
fill those vacant spaces in the preserve 
closets. So many and so varied and delecta- 
ble are the canned combinations, conserves, 
jams and jellies, made available by utilizing 
the various delicious fall fruits, that it is per- 
fectly possible for the woman, whom press of 
business or pleasure has prevented from doing 
her usual amount of early preserving, to fur- 
nish for her family such a variety of prod- 
ucts conserved during the fallas to make the 
absence of the early season goodies negligible. 
Early apples and pears offer an embar- 
rassment of riches if one has a garden, and 
are easily obtainable under any circum- 
stances. I think that regular apple sauce, 
open-kettle method, is infinitely better than 
the cold-pack product; save it until apples 
are gone—orexpensive. The secret of good ap- 
ple sauce—fresh or canned—is speed, in both 
preparation and cooking. Boil the apples, 
cut in eighths, like mad, with plenty of lightly 
sweetened sirup; do not stir, and when tender 
and clear seal in sterilized jars while hot. 


APPLE AND RASPBERRY JELLY. The valu- 
able ever-bearing raspberry makes it pos- 
sible to concoct this, one of the finest of 
jellies, any time during the fall. Combine 
apple juice, extracted in the usual way for 
making apple jelly, with one-half, one-fourth, 
or even a very small amount of raspberry 
juice. Boil the combined juice about twenty 
minutes, add an equal amount of hot sugar, 
and boil five minutes or untilit sheets from the 
spoon. Pour into sterilized glasses and when 
cold seal with hot paraffin in the usual way. 


CONCORDIA PEAR CONSERVE. Pare and 
core eight pounds of fine pears and put them 
through the food chopper together with half 
a pound of preserved ginger, two lemons and 
one small orange. Remove the seeds from 
the lemons and orange, but otherwise use the 
whole fruit. To the chopped fruit add eight 
pounds of sugar, heat slowly until the juice 
flows, and cook, stirring frequently, about 
two hours, or until clear and thick. This may 
be put into small preserve jars and sealed 
while hot, or it will keep, if preferred, in 
jelly tumblers sealed with paraffin in the 
usual way. Green ginger root, cut in tiny 
pieces, may be used, but the preserved gin- 
ger makes the choicest product. 


APPLE BUTTER is excellent made from the 
highly flavored early apples. It is a delicious 
“spread” which the children will like. Pare 
and core half a peck of apples; then put 
them through the food chopper together with 
one lemon, one small orange and two ounces 
of green ginger root. Measure this fruit pulp 
and add to it an equal amount of sugar and 
a pint of water. Cook gently, stirring fre- 
quently, until clear and thick. Can in steri- 
lized pint or half-pint jars. Seal while hot. 


SALAD Pears. Use large, rather under- 
ripe pears. Halve, pare and core them care- 
fully, sweeten very lightly, add a few bits of 
green ginger root, just cover with boiling 
water, and cook until tender but not as soft 


as if the fruit were to be used for dessert pur- 
poses. Can in hot sterilized jars, and when 
cold label carefully. This is a most useful 
product for winter use. 


Fruit SALAD. Simmer neat pieces of any 
soit of suilable available fruit—pineapple, 
meee peaches, apricots, and so forth—in a 

ight sirup; be careful not to overcook. The 
cold-pack method may be used for this prod- 
uct if preferred. Follow the general direc- 
tions for cold-pack canning, making a suit- 
able distribution of the kinds of fruit in each 
jar; a few large cherries are a delicious addi- 
tion if they are obtainable. Cover the fruit 
with a light hot sirup and sterilize according 
to the general time-table for fruits. The sirup 
from these cans may be used for gelatin des- 
serts, fruit-juice salad dressings or in punches 
and pudding sauces. 


CONCORDIA WILD-GRAPE JAM. Halve 
fully grown hard green grapes, remove the 
seeds and add three-quarters of their weight 
of sugar. Place in the preserving kettle to- 
gether with two tablespoonfuls each of vine- 
gar and orange or lemon juice to start steam. 
Bring very slowly to the boiling point and 
cook about half an hour after it begins to 
boil. Pour into sterilized jelly tumblers, and 
when cold seal in the usual way. This jam is 
fine to serve with meats. 


GRAPE JELLY PiQuANT. Wash four quarts 
of wild grapes and put them in a preserving 
kettle together with one pint of vinegar and 
a bag of mixed spices—cloves, stick cinna- 
mon and blades of mace. Bring to a boil 
and cook, mashing and stirring often, until 
very soft. Drip through a jelly bag, boil fif- 
teen minutes, add three pints of sugar, heated, 
and boil five minutes or until it jellies. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and seal when cold. 


Ruy JELLY. To two quarts of cranberries 
add five large quinces put through the food 
chopper, retaining half the cores. Add three 
quarts of water and cook until soft, stirring 
frequently. Drain through a jelly bag, meas- 
ure the juice, and add to it an equal amount 
of hot sugar, after the juice has boiled about 
fifteen minutes. After the sugar has been 
added, bring again to the boil and boil five 
minutes or until it sheets from the spoon. 
This jelly is a beautiful ruby color and is, I 
believe, one of the finest jellies made. A little 
marmalade of good grade may be made by rub- 
bing the remaining pulp through a colander, 
adding three-fourths as much sugar, by meas- 
ure, and cooking until of the right consistency. 
Both of these products should be poured into 
sterilized glasses and sealed when cold. 


A. C. Q. Jetty. Purchase half a peck of 
apples, two quarts of quinces and one quart 
of cranberries. Wash the fruit, put the 
quinces—cored but not pared—through the 
food chopper and cut up the apples, includ- 
ing the skins and cores. Combine all the 
fruit, just cover with water and cook until 
soft, mashing and stirring often. Drain 
through a jelly -bag and to every pint of 
juice allow a scant pint of hot sugar, which 
should be added to the juice after it has been 
boiled fifteen minutes; cook five minutes or 
until it jellies, and pour into sterilized 
glasses. 
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HY do I love it? First of all, because it was a 

gift from you—a gift around which my whole 
modernized kitchen has been built. And it told me, 
as few things could have done, how eager you were to 
spare me any unnecessary work. 

Then, I love it for its snowy, shining beauty—the satin- 
white of its enamel; the smooth, immaculate surface of 
its porceliron table top; the gay blue stenciled decora- 
tions; the bright hardware; the sparkling drawer pulls. 

But, most I love it for the things it does for me—a 
service that even the fascinating Sellers booklet I had 
sent for could not fully describe. It is almost as though 
I had by my side a faithful human helper, who watched 
every move and anticipated every need. 

Who, for example, would expect a shelf to move for- 
ward simply to save me from stooping? Yet my Sellers 
Base Shelf Extender does that. Who would expect a table 
top to widen because I need more working room? Or 
drawers beneath that table top to come forward with 
it, to save me an awkward struggle with the drawer? 
Yet my Sellers Telescoping Porceliron Table Top and 
Automatic Extending Drawer Section do that. 

If I had planned my Sellers myself, would I ever have 


thought to put a plush-lined silverware 
drawer init? To place Ant-proof Casters 
on it? To give myself nearly one-half 
more working space as the partitionless 
KlearFront does? And if I had thought 
of the K/earFront, would it haveoccurred 
to me to line it with Porceliron like the 
table covering? Could I ever have im- 
agined the Dust-proof Base Top, the 
Lowering Flour Bin, the Disappearing 
Roll Curtain and countless other con- 
veniences that help me every day? 

Indeed, no! My Sellers gives me a 
helpfulness far greater than I could ever 
have thought of for myself—and for 
that, I love it. 

* 


* * 

The Sellers booklet, ‘‘Your Kitchen 
as It Should Be,’’ describing the mod- 
ernized kitchen, built around the Sellers 
with its ‘‘Fifteen Famous Features,”’ 
and the Sellers Utility Closets, will be 
sent free to any one who asks. 


G. I. Setters & Sons Compan Y, Elwood, Indiana + Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


SELLERS 


KITCHEN 


CA.B.L:M E.2.S 


What a joy the modernized 
kitchen is! Gone are the old- 
time built-in cupboards, with 
their inelastic space. In their 
place are the Sellers Cabinet 
and the Sellers Utility Closets 
—costing only about half as 
much; portable, adaptable ; 

eos i ee of fine cabinet- 
work, and filled with conven- 

iences thai no built-in cup- 
boards can offer. 














The Sellers KilearFront, 
with the telescoping Porcel- 
iron worktable gives 42% 
more working surface. 





The new Sellers Utility 
Closets cost less than built- 
in closets and turn waste 
floor space into useful and 
convenient storage cup- 

is for OF ages passe, 
cleaning things, or clothes. 
Finished in white enamel, 
walnut or oak. 
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We Plank the Gheaper Cuts of Meat 


eAnd Completely Disguise Their Humble Origin: By Mabel Jewett (rosby 


Place the oaken plank in a cold or warm oven, 
then turn on the heat and let both plank and oven 


heat gradually. When hot, remove and grease well 


with any good fat. Place on it the prepared rice 
timbales or whatever food the recipe may call for. 


HAT oaken plank which proved so fas+ 
cinating when it was new—has it been 
¥4| relegated to the top shelf because its in- 
4 variable accompaniment, steaks or chops, 
prove too expensive for daily diet? That’s 
{| the usual fate of a plank, but it can be 
overcome, for I have found the less ex- 
: pensive cuts of meats 4 la plank are fine. 
The great advantage in using a plank is that the entire 
main part of a meal can be served on it, thus eliminating 
the need for many serving dishes. Besides that, its use 
gives one a chance to wash up practically all the cooking 
dishes while the plank is “‘doing time” in the oven. 

An eighteen-inch plank will serve four generously and 
can be made to serve six, if the meal is pieced out with a 
substantial salad and a filling dessert. The plank holds 
the heat so thoroughly that the food keeps deliciously hot. 

General directions for using the plank, are given in the 
legends accompanying the illustrations on this page. 





PLANKED LAMB WITH CURRIED RICE TIMBALES. Buy 
two pounds of neck of lamb, cut in pieces, and cook in 
boiling water to which salt, peppercorns, celery, onion, 
bayleaf and other desired seasonings have been added. 
Cool in the liquor and roll the meat in seasoned 
flour, after removing part of the bone, if wished. Place 
on a hot greased plank together with curried rice molded 
in a tin timbale mold and inverted on the plank. Dot the 
meat with lamb fat or butter and bake as directed. Pile 
the lamb together a little and fill the spaces with hot 
buttered carrots and peas. Garnish with sprigs of parsley. 


PLANKED HAM. Select pieces of ham from broken 
slices, these being less expensive than perfect slices; cut 
in two-inch pieces. Rub the ham over with a mixture of 
brown sugar, mustard and vinegar, and place on a hot 
plank. Surround with halved cooked sweet potatoes, 
spread with sugar sirup and dotted with butter. Fill the 


Remove the plank from the oven to a large platter or silver 
plank holder, if you happen to have one, and arrange around 
the meat any desired hot vegetables, which need no browning. 






Place the plank either in the top of a hot oven—so0° F.—or 
low, beneath the broiler flame, as indicated above. About one- 
half hour is the correct length of time required for baking. 

















































Surround the timbales with the pieces of cooked 
meat dipped in seasoned flour; then dot with bits 
of fat. The life of the plank itself will be longer if 
care is taken to have it well covered with food before 
it is put into the hot oven for the baking process. 


interstices with rather large flowerets of cooked cauli- 
flower, sprinkled with grated cheese. Bake as usual. 


PLANKED CHICKEN. Cut up fowl and boil as usual, 
adding plenty of seasoning. Remove the largest bones, 
and roll meat in seasoned flour, place on plank and sur- 
round with mashed potato put through a pastry tube and 
formed into nests, in which to place hot buttered peas 
just before sending to the table. Prepare the mashed 
potato as usual, not making it too soft and, to each quart 
add the yolks of two eggs, and the stiffly beaten whites 
folded in last. Dot chicken with fat and brown in a hot 
oven. Fill nests with peas and garnish with radish roses, 


Left-over meats may also be planked. Make croquettes 
from any left-over meat and place them in the center of 
the hot plank. Place around these small green peppers, 
seeded, parboiled and filled with any creamed vegetable, 
and covered with buttered crumbs. Fill in with pota- 
toes, cut as for French frying, cooked in boiling water for 
five ‘minutes, and dipped in melted drippings. Bake. 

Or, prepare hash from two cupfuls each of meat and po- 
tato and cover center of plank with it. Fill indentations in 
hash with halved stuffed hard-cooked eggs covered with 
buttered crumbs. Place around edge halved tomatoes 
spread with savory dressing and dotted with butter. 

Ground meat, seasoned as for a loaf or meat cakes, 
makes an excellent planked dinner. Make a rather flat 
cake of the meat and place it in the center of the plank 
and surround with small stuffed tomatoes and especially 
prepared hot mashed potato put through the pastry tube. 

Beef liver may also be planked. It should be fried on 
one side first and then laid cooked side down on plank. 
Surround with spinach timbales and mashed potato. 

For a planked dinner with sausage, partially cook sau- 
sages and lay them in a rowon plank. Lay apple rings 
dipped in the sausage fat against the sausages and sur- 
round with mashed sweet potatoes, put through tube. 


Garnish appropriately with parsley, radishes, pickles, celery 
curls, cucumber slices, or pickled beets before sending to the table, 
and then bask in the smiling approval of an admiring family. 
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Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods 
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plank 

cially or 

tube. Enamel Finish 

od on , ‘ ‘ 
lank. plain colors and tile and mosaic 
Pail effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, 
rings laundries, etc. 


| sur- 

be. ae 

: Flat Finish 
plain tints, that can be hung as they 
come, or stenciled, frescoed, or 


Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Patterns 
floral designs and reproductions of 
tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and 
fabrics. 
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WALLCOVERING © 





























Makes cles walls that can be kept clean 


HERE is no feature in the home more 

delightful than well decorated walls; and 
none more harmonious than the background 
that retains its original inviting freshness. 
Antiquity has its charm, and distance lends 
enchantment—when we get enough distance. 
But dust and soil and finger-marks only a 
year or two old are quite too recent to en- 
hance the beauty of a wall covering. Walls 
should be clean and kept clean. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering grows old 
gracefully, because the colors do not fade, 
and wiping occasionally with a damp cloth 
keeps them fresh and clean. If ever there 


was a practical wall covering, it is Sanitas. 


Sanitas is made on cloth, painted in durable 
oil colors, ready to hang. Its strong cloth 
back is a protection to the plaster walls, and 
its smooth, rich surface does not fade, crack, 
tear, peel, or blister. 


It can be applied over any flat surface, old 
walls in which the cracks have been properly 
filled, new walls as soon as the plaster is dry, 
and over wallboards. And on any walls 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is a perma- 
nent decoration that does not have to be 
renewed every year or two. It is an invest- 
ment, not an expense. 


cAsk your decorator to show you the new Sanitas patterns. 
Write to us for samples and illustrated booklet telling all about Sanitas. 


Tue STANDARD TExTILE Propucts Co. 
320 Broapway, New York 


DEPT. 1 
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Delivered to your door Free 


a brand new 





EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER 


to help you in your Fall House-Cleaning 


Without the slightest obligation or a penny’s cost, 
you can enjoy a quick and easy Fall house-clean- 
ing. Use the Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner and escape work and the needless 
expense of outside help. 


From September 15 to October 25 
Four thousand dealers are now ready to loan 
Eureka Cleaners. A hundred thousand women will 
marvel at its helpfulness. They will tell their 
friends. And when thousands speak good words 
for it, we secure advertising more. vehabhk than 
money can buy. 


Simply Telephone Your Dealer 
or Mail the Coupon 
The Eureka dealer in your city will immediately 
deliver to your door a Grand Prize Eureka. He 
won't expect a penny. Use it freely. Give your 
rugs and carpets a deep, thorough cleaning. Slip 
on the marvelous Eureka attachments. Clean your 
upholstered furniture. Renovate your mattresses. 
Freshen up your drapes and hangings. Wherever 
dust and dirt accumulate, they are easily removed 
with the high powered Eureka. You'll be astounded. 


If You Want To Keep It, Pay 
Only *4.75 Down 
By taking advantage of this national offer, you 
will be eligible to exceptionally easy terms. Pay 
as little as *4.75 down. A few cents’ daily saving 
will take care of the easy terms on the balance. 


Thousands will profit by this unusual offer. Be quick to tell 

your dealer or mail the coupon. If there is no dealer near you, 
we will see that you are loaned a Eureka anyway. For we want 
you to know, at no cost or obligation to you, how wonderful 


the Eureka really is. 


EurexA Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners Since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 





Cthe nd Prize 
$4.73 down us S 






payments 
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Balance on URE 
easy monthly ° } 


VACUUM CL 


“IT GETS THE DIRT” 
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Coupon 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


At no cost or obligation to me, please 


deliver to my home, a Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for free use 
during my Fall house-cleaning. 


Name 





Address 





Cin.....* 





LH. Jj. 
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How many ribs should a rib roast have? 


How many pounds should it weigh? 


You'll never rate high in the housekeeping test 


If you fail to ask questions each day. 


september Meal Planning for the 
Whole Family 


Use These Menus as a Basis for Building Others 





of adults and children of school age. 


Wherever possible fresh vegetables and 
fruits are included, for they are at the height 
of their season now and therefore inexpensive. 
Canned vegetables, however, may be substi- 
tuted in any menu if fresh ones are not avail- 
able. The housekeeper will find the menu 
simple in type and easy to prepare, because 
meals of this character are best for growing 
children; but by adding one or two courses 
any one of the dinners may be turned into a 
“company” one that will do credit to the 
most exacting hostess. A soup, canned or 
homemade, hot or cold, as preferred, or a 
simple salad made of fresh fruits or vege- 
tables will do wonders to eke out a home 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 


Peaches With Cream 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal 


Broiled Bacon Corn Bread 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 

Cold Bouillon 
Southern Fried Chicken Cream Gravy 
Corn on the Cob Mashed Potatoes 
Radishes Sliced Cucumbers 
Iced Muskmelon 
Small Cakes Coffee 
SUPPER 
Stuffed Egg and Tomato Salad 
Graham Bread Butter 
Prune Whip 
Milk Iced Tea 
Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Coddled Apples 
Farina Top Milk 
Graham Toast Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 


Planked Ham With Candied Swee: Potatoes 
and Cauliflower 
Dressed Lettuce 
Fruit Gelatin Pudding 


SuPPER 


Cream of Green Pea Soup 
Crisp Crackers 
team, pa Shortcake 

ea 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 


Prag 
Chipped Beef Creamed 
Toast Hot Muffins 
Coffee Milk 
DINNER 


Broiled Baby Bluefish 


Solna Timbales Mashed Potatoes 


Sliced Cucumbers French Dressing 
Early Apple Deep 
SupPER 


Green Peppers Stuffed With Rice and Cheese 
Heated Rolls Butter 
Plums Small Cakes 

Tea 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 


Baked Early Pears 
Whole-Wheat Cereal ™ Milk 
French Toast ru 
Milk Coffee 


JEPTEMBER usually means the 
@ end of visits and vacations, and 
| the return to a normal family life, 


| for the average family consisting 





dinner, and if these aids are not at hand it is 
astonishing how the addition of garnishes, 
relishes or conserves rounds out a meal. 

Any unfamiliar recipes used here will 
probably be found on another page of this 
issue. In most cases, however, their names 
indicate they are an easy variation of a 
standard recipe. Pineapple tapioca cream, 
for instance, is nothing more than plain 
tapioca cream into which a cupful or so of 
shredded pineapple has been stirred. 

Planning a week’s menu in advance saves 
money, time and labor, for it checks the 
tendency toward extravagant marketing, 
does away with that frantic hurrying when it 
is nearly mealtime and nothing has been 
planned, and it enables you, in many cases, 
to double up on cooking processes, such as 
preparing at one time enough potatoes for 
Wednesday’s dinner and for the fish cakes 
served at Thursday’s supper. 


DINNER 


Savory Pot Roast Pot Gra 
Potatoes Turnips With Mock Hollandalee Bence 
Corn on the Cob 
Iced Watermelon 


SuPPER 


Scalloped Macaroni With Tomatoes 
oa and Cream Cheese Salad 


il Tea 
Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas 
Ready-to-Eat Cereal Top Milk 
Graham ae Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Beef Pie Biscuit Crust 
Curried Rice Buttered Lima Beans 
Corn Salad 


Concord Grapes 


SuPPER 


Codfish Cakes 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Steamed Brown Bread 
Baked Caramel Custard 


Milk Tea 
Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
Toasted Brown Bread Crumbled 
somes’ | Toast Top Milk 
Mil Coffee 
DINNER 
Boiled Fillets of Flounder Parsley Sauce 
Potato Balls Melted Butter 
Coleslaw Radishes 


Summer Squash 
Grape Juice Sherbet 


SuPPER 
Beef Omelet Spanish Sauce 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Dutch Apple Cake Lemon Sauce 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Toast Milk 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Stewed Neck of Lamb With Carrots, Peas, Potatoes 
Romaine and Cucumber Salad rench D 


eapple Tapioca Cream 


SupPER 


Corn Chowder With Okra 
Rye ROE Swiss Cheese Crackers 
and’ Pimiento Salad 
pa A Jelly Mayo 





How to Prolong the Life 
of Your Linoleum 







































JOHNSON’S 
LIQUID WAX 


OUR linoleum and hardwood floors will look 


better, 


clean easier and last longer if you polish them occasion- 


ally with Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It will make them 


beauti- 


ful—easy to care for—they won't be slippery—and will 
not heel print. And wax is the economical floor polish. 


The Ideal Furniture Polish 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 
tects—in one operation. It rejuvenates varnish and gives 
a delightful air of immaculate cleanliness wherever used. 
Imparts a beautiful, dry, glass-like polish which will not gather 
dust or show finger prints. Johnson’s Liquid Wax takes all 
the drudgery from dusting. Easy to apply and polish. 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit—$3.50 


This Offer Consists of 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush.......... 
(with Wax Applying Attachment) 
1—Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax................+: 


for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture 


1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor.......... o's eee 


for cleaning floors before waxing 


1—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying.......... 
A Saving of $1.40 


. $3.50 


75 
-40 


25 
$4.90 





This Offer is Good at All Stores 


direct to us. 


ym ay Ne FREE omy ae Johnson 
ome utifying at t paint or 
stores in your neighborhood. Or mail 


cover postage and wrapping. 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


My Dealer is. 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, 
hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot 
furnish this outfit, mail your order and $3.50 


Book on 
hardware 
us 10c to 


«» USE THIS VALUABLE COUPON «..: 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L. H. J. 9, RACINE, WIS. : 


1 oe eee Water ee 





My Name 





My Add 








City and State 
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SUITE No. 2807 


sa Ideal 
of a living Room 


A living room as comfortable as it is attractive— your dream come 
true! You can hear the admiring comment of your guests as they 
share its rich beauty and experience the comfort of its center of at- 
traction, the deep-seated, luxurious Pullman davenport-bed. 


The Pullman- “equipped living room is the fulfillment of a desire 
for beauty, plus a maximum of solid comfort. Master craftsmanship 
is embodied in each of the many modern designs. Comfort is a 

“built in” feature of every model. 


When the last lamp is turned out, and shadows fall on the 
darkened walls, the Pullman fulfills its duty as a two-purpose daven- 
port. A simple operation has converted the beautiful living-room 
piece into a full-size, restful bed, made possible by its regular bed- 
spring and mattress. 


‘APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS” will tell you how 
to modernize your living room—write for your copy 





eagee 
ee Bh! 4! 


Your local furniture 
dealer will show you a 
Pullman davenport-bed 
with chairs to match, 
that offers an impelling 
invitation to prove that 
it is actually as com- 
Sortable as it looks. 
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When (orn is King of the Garden 


By RacHEL F. DAHLGREN 


am|F EVER corn is king, it is 
#| surely in a September gar- 
i den! A king with a gorgeous 

4! retinue—red-gold squashes, 
#| purple eggplant and curd- 
white cauliflower—but the 

yaa| stately corn with its gold 

jek wets} and ivory earsoutranks them 

all. And the shorter the interval between 

that garden and your table the better! Wilted 

antique corn, whose sugar has turned to 
starch, is a king dethroned. 

“Kerneled corn” is a convenient designa- 
tion for corn which has been removed from 
the cob with a minimum of hull and a maxi- 
mum of delicious milky juice. The most 
effective way of accomplishing this—lacking 
the patent device sold for the purpose—is 
to slice off the tips of the kernels, using a 
sharp knife, then press out the pulp with the 
back of a case knife. Scoring the rows in- 
stead of shaving off the tips is a good but 
somewhat more laborious method; or the 
corn may be grated from the cob, especially 
when it is a trifle old. This removal of the 
corn from the cob is done before cooking. 





CREAM OF CorN Soup. Cook two cupfuls 
of kerneled corn and one small green pepper 
minced in one cupful of boiling water for 
twenty minutes. In a saucepan melt one 
tablespoonful of butter and add one table- 
spoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of celery salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Then add 
two cupfuls of rich milk gradually, stirring 
constantly. Combine the two mixtures and 
put through a purée strainer or vegetable 
press, if wished smooth and creamy. Re- 
heat and serve with a spoonful of whipped 
cream on top of each plateful. Pass crou- 
tons. 


Corn CHOWDER WitTH OKRA. Cut three 
slices of bacon into tiny squares and brown 
lightly in a kettle. Add three ripe tomatoes 
which have been skinned and cut in pieces, 
two cupfuls of corn cut from the cob and one 
cupful of tender okra pods, both of which 
have been put through the food chopper, 
and lastly one quart of boiling water, one 


and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper and a few grains of 
Cayenne pepper. Simmer for twenty min- 
utes and serve with hot buttered crackers. 


FriepD Corn is a delicious dish to serve for 
breakfast on a frosty September morn. Cut 
the corn from eight small ears; fry twelve 
thin slices of bacon until they are crisp and 
brown; remove from the fat and keep them 
hot. Pour off all but three or four table- 
spoonfuls of the fat, and in this cook the 
corn, turning it with a spatula until it is a 
delicate fawn color. Dust with pepper and 
arrange on a hot platter, surrounded by 
overlapping slices of bacon. 


Corn TIMBALES WITH CHEESE. Mix to- 
gether two cupfuls of kerneled corn, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, four eggs beaten without 
separating, three-quarters teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of paprika and one- 
quarter cupful of grated cheese. Pour into 
buttered timbale molds, place these in a 
pan of water and bake in a slow oven— 
325° F.—until set. Unmold and serve hot. 


Mexican MELANGE. Cook one chopped 
sweet pepper in two tablespoonfuls of fat 
left from frying sausages, bacon or salt pork. 
When it begins to brown, add one pint of 
cooked or canned tomatoes, one pint of corn 
cut from the cob, one teaspoonful each of 
sugar, salt and grated onion, also a generous 
dash of Cayenne pepper. Simmer for six to 
eight minutes and thicken slightly with one 
tablespoonful of flour mixed with a little 
water. Serve with sausages or bacon. 


Corn SALAD calls for cooked corn and is a 
good way to use left-over corn boiled on the 
cob. Mix together thoroughly one cupful of 
tender boiled corn cut from the cob, one-half 
of a green pepper chopped, two tablespoonfuls 
of minced sweet pickled gherkins, half a 
cupful of shredded lettuce leaves or delicate 
cabbage, and half a cupful of mayonnaise 
dressing. Serve on hearts of lettuce, gar- 
nished with red radishes cut in flower form. 


«Miracle 


(Continued from Page 75) 


“Wealth and women! Either one of those 
things, Leandre, has made men commit great 
crimes.” 

“Tt is true.” Leandre shook his head and 
was silent a moment, but presently his chin 
lifted and he sang. Even the shadow of 
Cluny could not lie upon him long. 

One would be at a loss for a term to apply 
to the association between Donovan Steele 
and Leandre Savard. It was not friendship, 
because in friendship there must be some- 
thing of affection given and taken by each 
party. It would seem that Donovan gave 
nothing and accepted nothing; that he tol- 
erated Leandre because of the necessity of 
their employment. 

With Leandre, as the days and weeks went 
by, it was different. It is true he did not 
understand Donovan, could not make out his 
silence and his austerity, was troubled in his 
simple heart because he seemed unable to 
awaken any response to his proffered friend- 
ship. That Donovan manifested no interest 
in him or in his confidence—those little 
stories of his life and of his love, of his Odilie 
and his courtship—was a source of bewilder- 
ment to him. How any man could fail to be 
thrilled by recitals of happenings of such 
gripping sort as how he had won Odilie 
against the rivalry of Jean Marier, he could 
not comprehend. 

Yet in spite of all—perhaps because of 
all—a queer affection took root in him, 
growing, it may be, from an instinctive sym- 
pathy. Something in Donovan compelled his 
admiration. It is possible Leandre was one of 
those people who cannot be near another, no 





matter how undeserving, without lavishing 
inexhaustible affection. Time found Dono- 
van giving orders and Leandre executing 
them without question and with doglike 
fidelity. 

Once, of a Saturday night in camp—a night 
when Donovan had walked off into the dark 
woods to possess the solitude his fancy 
craved—Leandre had fought for him, fought 
and was soundly thrashed. It is easy to 
understand that Donovan was not beloved 
by the men among whom he lived, and this 
dislike manifested itself in frank and pointed 
criticism, which Leandre resented. 

“He is my friend,” he said. 

“A fine friend! May the saints keep such 
friends from me! Doubtless he hides from 
the police of his own country.” 

“You lie, Onesime Debuc. He hides from 
no man,” said Leandre, whereupon there was 
fighting. In the morning Donovan marked 
Leandre’s discolored eye and bruised lip and 
such other signs of conflict as were patent, 
and inquired. 

“Tt was a fight,” said Leandre diffidently. 

“With whom?” Donovan asked. 

““Onesime Debuc.”’ 

“For what cause?” 

“Onesime spoke a lie of you.” 

“You are a fool, Leandre,”’ said Donovan 
emphatically, “to ‘fight for any man.’ 

“Who may himself a man, if he will 
not fight for the good name of his friend?” 

“T am not your friend,” said Donovan 
coldly, “nor any man’s friend.” 


(Continued on Page 152) 











Fifth pect ig ay Direct To Tou 
Through This New Hamilton Catalog! 


| dade the advantages of shopping 
on Fifth Avenue, the style center 
of America! Your new Hamilton 
Catalog brings this wonderful buying 
opportunity to you in your own home 
—no matter where you live. Actual 
photographs on living models accurately 
portray the hundreds of smart styles 
we are selling daily to New York's 
well dressed women in our large Fifth 
Avenue shop. 


All Postage Free! 
We prepay the postage on 
all orders. Everything in 
wearing apparel forwomen 
and children from hats to 
shoes ready for immediate 
delivery! 


Being manufacturers we 
show the new styles first— 
at little more than whole- 
sale prices! You are always 
correctly dressed when 
you buy at Hamilton’s. 


HAMILTON.GARMENT come 3 


Serre’ look, when worn. 





Seen Hamilton label insures the high- 

est quality of workmanship and 
materials at the lowest prices. Every de- 
tail of design and manufacture is care- 
fully supervised. Only the best fabrics 
are used, scientifically tested and ex- 
amined before shipment. No matter 
how low the price, the quality is the 
best. Hamilton customers appreciate 
more and more the high standards 
maintained. 


SEND TO-DAY 
for your FREE 
CATALOG! 


You will be delighted 
with the hundreds of 
styles photographed 
on living models, 
showing just how 
your garment will 





We Guarantee the Prices in This 
Catalog To Be The Lowest In America! 


If before December 15, you can buy the same garments for 
less, we will refund the difference. You are the judge! 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


berartment® A9, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DYANSHINE 


d 
at once! 


A touch or two of the 
dauber and scuffs are 
neatly concealed. 


Shoes that are old are 
made to lok new again 
by a single application 
of Dyanshine. 


50 Shines—50 Cents 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 
















Send for 
Dyanshine’s 
Famous Dry 
Dauber Dem- 
onstrator. 
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“That,” said Leandre softly to himself, “is 
a great pity.” And, though he was hurt by 
Donovan’s words, he was: not estranged. 
Perhaps the truth of the matter was that he 
did not believe them. 

Donovan got up from his seat upon a 
rock. ‘Come,” he said, and Leandre fol- 
lowed him to the steps of the cook shanty, 
where lounged a score of men. There Dono- 
van paused, standing close to the group and 
in cold silence looking from eye to eye. 

“Onesime Debuc,” he said, “stand up.” 

And Onesime stood up eagerly. 

Men who saw what followed recalled the 
brief encounter on the bridge at La Malbaie 
and, adding the two events together, arrived 
at a result which went toward elevating 
Donovan into the personage he later became. 
The fight was brief as it was merciless. It was 
not pleasant to see; it was not an enjoyable 
spectacle, as are most Sunday-morning fights. 
The spectators shivered and drew together, 
for there was a chill ruthlessness, an inten- 
tion, in Donovan’s fighting which checked 
enthusiasm and replaced it with fear. It was 
to be seen he took no pleasure in the exercise, 
as a man should, and that he fought in cold 
blood, as a man should not. When an end 
came and Onesime could no more arise to his 
feet, Donovan turned to the group again. 

“T am not to be discussed,” he said. “If 
any other thinks my name is to be bandied 
about, let him speak.” 

There followed dead, awkward silence. 
Donovan waited briefly before he turned his 
back and walked away. 

Leandre followed, his heart rejoicing. 
“You fought for me,’ he said, “because he 
had the best of me.” 

“You're a fool,” said Donovan. 


IX 


NE of the symptoms of the malady 
which had fastened itself upon Donovan 
Steele’s soul was a curiosity of a strange and 
morbid kind. According to his belief, every 
man‘was waiting consciously or unconsciously 
to commit a villainy, and it was his pleasure to 
sit in his seat of isolation and to watch for 
that villainy to take place. To detect a man 
in a meanness or a petty wickedness gave 
him a curious gratification, for it proved him 
to be right in his reading of mankind. 

It was this curiosity which impelled him 
to tolerate the friendly advances of Leandre 
Savard. He watched Leandre with saturnine 
eye.and hoped for the day when this man 
should be guilty of a treachery. 

It was this curiosity which drove him to 
see again the man Cluny. Cluny, Donovan 
perceived, was bigger game than Leandre, a 
deep, still-running, crafty man, capable of a 
more skillful dissimulation and potent with 
a deadlier villainy. Cluny was not easy to 
read. He was a man, Donovan estimated, 


eNiracle 
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who would stalk no small game, and that 
with consummate cunning and finished wood- 
craft. He was moved to study Cluny, the 
bluff, hearty fellow. 

Cluny wanted to use him for some pur- 
pose; of that he was certain; so he deter- 
mined to go to La Malbaie of a Saturday 
night to see Cluny, to walk softly and warily 
in readiness to step aside from anything 
resembling trap or pitfall, and to take his 
pleasure in the comedy. 


LUNY was at table in the hotel when 

Donovan arrived to take a vacant place. 
The big man looked up from his habitant soup 
long enough to glance at Donovan and nod. 
He did not speak, nor during the meal did 
he address the young man directly. After 
dinner he sat on the porch and picked his 
teeth reflectively, now and then eying Dono- 
van casually. Finally he arose and lounged 
over to where the young man sat on the upper 
step and spoke in English. ‘“‘ You ain’t been 
to town often,” he said. 

“No,”’? Donovan answered. 

“T thought you was comin’ in Sattidy 
nights.” 

“Why should you think so?” 

“Because,” said Cluny, sucking on his 
toothpick and giving the corner of his eye to 
Donovan, “I told you to, and most gen’ally 
folks do what I tell ’em.”” 

“T’m here now,” said Donovan. 

“c Why? ” 

“Not,” said Donovan, “because you 
told me.” 

Cluny grinned good-naturedly. “I hear 


-you got a job all right,” he said. 


“ Yes.’ 

“Um. I heard about Onesime Debuc. But 
I ain’t Onesime.”’ 

“No, you’re not Onesime.”’ 

“Um.” Cluny lighted his pipe and smoked 
reflectively. ‘I’m drivin’ over to Pointe au 
Pic,” he said, ‘“‘toseea man. Want tocome?” 

“Who is the man?” asked Donovan. 

“His name,” said Cluny, “is Caron— 
Xavier Caron. Mebby you heard tell of 
him?” 

“ No.” 

“One of the Caron family in that murder 
case. Uncle of the girl that was said to poison 
her brother. If she’s alive, I calc’late she 
owns the seigniory of timber you’re cuttin’ 
on, and the mill. But I don’t see how she 
figgers to git much good out of it.” 

Donovan lifted his eyes and fixed them 
upon Cluny’s. “And if she’s dead,” he 
asked, “‘ who owns the property?” 

“Why, I calc’late Xavier does.” 

“T’ll go,” said Donovan promptly. 

“Then git into the carriage,” Cluny said, 
“and we'll start.” 


(Continued on Page 155) 





““AM I YOUR FRIEND?’’ DONOVAN ASKED CURIOUSLY. 
WORKED TOGETHER SINCE THE MORNING,’’ SAID LEANDRE WITH SURPRISE 
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PORCE-NAMEL 


Whether you are planning a 
new home or making more live- 
able the old, focus your atten- 
tion for a moment on a 
Porce-Namel kitchen table. 


The Mutschler Porce-Namel line in- 
cludes a table for every kitchen plan. 
Its cabinet models provide roomy cup- 
boards and drawers, convenient work- 
stool, adjustable as to height, knead- 
ing board and chopping block, and 
other features dear to the heart of the 
home-maker. 


Your Home Needs A Better 
Kitchen Table 


Porce-Namel tables respond to your 
demand for a kitchen table that is 
more than four legs and a working 
surface. The Laflat top, with its pat- 
ented reinforcement, absolutely in- 
sures against buckle, bulge or warp. 
The satin-white enamel finish will 
endure long use. The hardware is the 
best procurable. 


See the Porce-Namel line before selecting the 
furniture for your kitchen. t us send bie 


“First Aids to First Class Cooking,” which 
will help even the planning of the heart of your 
home. Will also give you the name of your 
nearest Porce-Namel dealer. 








MUTSCHLER BROS. co 


MAKERS OF FINE TABLES SINCE 


TY Id 144 Box 519) INDIANA 
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eet Music 


15% 


eAsk for Century 
Edition 






HE more intelligent 
and the more thrifty 
you are—the more you will appreciate 
Century Edition sheet music. It is all 
sheet music can be—the very best edi- 
tion of the world’s very best music. 


Every note certified to be as the master wrote 
it. There isn’t a reason why you should pay 
more than the Century eee 15¢c, (20c in 
Canada) when you buy “Barcarolle,’”’ ‘“Eve- 
ning Star,” “Il Trovatore,” “‘ Poet and Peas- 
ant,” or any of the other classical and standard 
compositions. Patronize the Century dealer. 
Century’s low price is possible only because of 
his small profit. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will. Complete catalog of over 2300 
selections free. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
exclusively—because they know it is all 
that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and 
they know parents appreci- 
ate the saving. 
CENTURY 

MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 

239 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 
of every yard o, 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Belflor Inlaid—a_new line of 46 marble- 
ized pattern effects of rare beauty. Made 
in light and heavy weights. 

Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids — the 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 

Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 

Granite and Moresque Inlaids—popular all- 
over mottled effects. 


Battleship Linoleum—heavy we lain 
linoleum—made to meet U. " Gov't 
specifications. In five phy 

Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 

Printed fisclan — beautiful designs 
— in oil paint on genuine lino- 

eum. Has a tough glossy surface. 

Linoleum Rugs—linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. 

Pro-Lino — attractive patterns printed 

on a felt base. 
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OW one Woman 


HERE was something wrong with 

my breakfast room. Instead of be- 
ing bright and gay as I had planned, 
it seemed dull and lifeless. I puzzled 
over it for days. 

“One morning I sawthe trouble in a 
flash. The furniture wasa cheerful blue, 
the hangings were in warm reds and 
blues with a touch of yellow, and the 
decorations echoed the same rich tones. 


“But the floor—dull, dingy, worn! 
Why, the very foundation of the room 
scheme was entirely wrong! 

“Once I realized that, it took no time 
to set matters right. When I described 
my breakfast room appointments to 
my floor covering dealer he recom- 


transformed her breakfast room 


mended this Belflor Inlaid pattern in a 
deep terra-cotta-and-sand marbleized 
effect, with relieving black lines. 

“What a change it made! The floor 
now brightens instead of deadening 
the effect of the rest of the room. And 
you would be surprised at the happy 
change it has made in our breakfast 
table conversation, too!” 

Do you want to know why Nairn 
Inlaid Linoleum is so durable and resil- 
ient? Howeasy it isto keep clean? What 
a true economy it is in any home? 

Send for “The Floor of Enduring 
Beauty,” and 46 Belflor pattyrns. The 
Nairn Linoleum Co., 10°/ Belgrove 
Drive, Kearny, N. J. 


NAIRN Linoleum 
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How Jong does it take you to go to sleep? Is your bed to blame? 


Exploding many of the old ideas about 
sleep and its causes, the results of the 
latest scientific investigations point to 
muscular relaxation as a condition always 
necessary to the approach of natural sleep. 


But you can’t relax unless you are com- 
pletely comfortable. That “pleasantly 
tired”’ feeling that lures sleep, comes only 
when you stretch out on a bed that gives 
cradling comfort to every weary muscle. 


If a ‘umpy mattress or a sagging spring 
make.! you shift and toss in an effort to 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses-Springs:c Built for Seep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


find the firm yet luxurious support that 
your body craves, sleep departs from you. 
And no effort or trick will coax it back. 


You may not suspect that your spring or 
mattress is the cause of your wakefulness. 
Why not find out? Spare a few minutes 
tonight to study the bedding you sleep on. 


Compare it with the Simmons mattresses 
and springs your dealer offers in many 
styles, at the lowest prices they can be 
built of safe, new materials. Test their 
restful comfort. When you buy, duy sleep. 


Italian influences blend in the rich color of this dis- 
tinguished chamber. Walls and vaulted ceiling are 
rough plaster stippled in hydrangea tones, reflected in 
the warm taupe of the chenille or wilton carpet. Old 
gold satin bed covers and pillows are banded in rust- 
black satin. Portiere is green silk brocade. Early Ital- 
ian painting in the Florentine frame above the beds. 
Grille of Venetian iron work in the door. The vanity, 
chifforette and night table are from a complete new suite 
of Simmons furniture, Design 122-H, shown here in 
Italian blue: also in finishes reproducing walnut and 
mahogany. Beds are Design 1925. For twelve other 
interesting schemes of chamber decoration in color, 
write for the new ** Restful Bedrooms’ booklet to The 
Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 
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Neither spoke during the pleasant evening 
drive to the great hotel. Cluny seemed to be 
occupied in stealing brief glances at his com- 
panion’s face and in digesting the informa- 
tion his eyes conveyed to him. Donovan was 
studying the situation and thinking of Nérée 
Caron. He had not allowed himself to think 
of her before, for she was a woman and beau- 
tiful. Whenever she had intruded upon his 
thoughts he had banished her with brusque- 
ness. Curious as he was about the workings 
of the minds and hearts of his fellows, he had 
allowed himself no curiosity regarding Nérée. 

The fact of the matter was that he was 
afraid todo so. Her equipment to harm him 
was too perfect. Somehow, every time she 
came into his mind, there came with her that 
pronouncement of his judgment regarding 
her in the theater to Mrs. Brokaw, that she 
was a girl a man might check his life with in 
confidence. It had been the last favorable 
judgment he had passed upon a living being, 
and before the words were dead upon the air 
this girl had poisoned a child and become a 
fugitive from justice. 

He sneered. No jury of men, he told him- 
self, could study her face, watch day after 
day the purity and steadfastness of it, the 
false mirroring of an evil soul, and find her 
guilty of any act of wickedness. Therefore 
she was doubly, trebly dangerous. Immune 
as he was to all affection, and peculiarly im- 
mune to the emotion of love for a woman, he 
feared her. And now he was going to see 
her uncle—and why? The truth was that he 
was going to see Nérée’s uncle because he was 
Nérée’s uncle. 


AVIER CARON received them in his 
room at the hotel. He was not a young 
man, but he was younger than his hair. It 
was white, though abundant and beautiful. 
It was rather coarse, as waving hair so fre- 
quently is; but there is no disputing that it 
added another element of dignity to an al- 
ready distinguished face. Xavier Caron was 
an extremely handsome man, though one did 
not think first of that, but rather that he was 
the ideal aristocrat. He was tall, slender 
and, it was apparent at a glance, a man who 
denied himself little. His blue eyes moved 
from Cluny to Donovan, and back again to 
the man with whom he was acquainted. 

Between him and Cluny there were noth- 
ing but contracts, even to the introduction of 
Donovan as Cluny made it. 

“T fetched him along,” Cluny said, indi- 
cating Donovan. ‘ Name of Steele.” 

“Mr. Steele, you are most welcome,” said 
Caron. “Ah, the young man of whom you 
spoke some time ago?” he said to Cluny. 

Donovan glanced at Cluny in time to per- 
ceive a slight straightening of the brow. 
Caron should not have mentioned that Dono- 
van’s name had been discussed between 
them, he perceived, and smiled inwardly. 

“‘Won’t you be seated?” Caron asked, 
with that fine, perhaps exaggerated courtesy 
which was as much a part of him as his hair. 
“Mr. Steele, I understand you are new to the 
woods.” 

“As you know,” said Donovan. 

“But you love them, eh? Perhaps you 
have found your natural element?” 

“T do not love them,” said Donovan; 
“but they are here, and Iam here; so I make 
the best of them.” 


ARON glanced at him quickly with awak- 
ened interest. The quality of Donovan’s 
voice, the purity of his French, marked him 
as one who had been a part of Caron’s own 
world. Donovan noticed that in the man’s 
sudden flicker of interest, his eyes narrowed 
and his features set so that, for the instant, 
it was not the exquisitely cultured face of a 
dilettant in life, but the muscled, deter- 
mined, able, predatory face of a man of 
strength, one able in affairs and no weakling. 
“Any news of the girl?” Cluny asked ab- 
ruptly. 

Donovan’s eyes sought Cardn’s face at 
this question. He wanted to see how the 
mention of the girl affected the man who 
must profit by her crime. He saw only grief, 
dignified, reserved grief. 

“There is no word,” Caron said. ‘We 
fear—and we hope—that she may be dead. 


Be were far better dead.” 


“T agree with you there,” Cluny said, and 
then added, as though mischievously, 
“whether she done it or not.” 

“There can be no doubt,’ Caron said 
pathetically. ‘The proofs are absolute, in- 
controvertible. She lured him to Quebec; 
she bought poison and candy. If you will 
pardon me—the subject is not a pleasant 
one for me—I will not discuss it. Let us 
seek some other subject. You are employed 
on the Caron properties, Mr. Steele?”’ 

“So I am told.” 

“How do you find conditions there?” 

“T have no complaints to make.” 

“Ah, I did not mean as to yourself. 
Rather I referred to the conditions of the 
operation. Does it seem to be going well?” 

“T would suggest,” Donovan said, “that 
the manager at the mills would be able to 
give you full information.” 

Cluny chuckled. 


ARON sat upright in his chair. “Mr. 

Steele,’’ said he, “it is better to be frank. 
To fumble in the dark is a thing lacking efli- 
ciency. Cluny has told me about you at 
some length. He has suggested that you 
have a reason of your own for burying your- 
self in the woods, which of course is no affair 
of mine. He has followed closely the things 
you have done since your arrival and has 
studied your character.” 

“All of which,” said Donovan coldly, 
“does not endear Mr. Cluny to me notice- 
ably.” 

“T am offering you an opportunity,” said 
Caron, “‘to work for me and—if affairs pro- 
gress as I hope—to do very well for yourself 
financially.” 

“Tam working for you now,’ said Donovan. 

“For the Caron family,” corrected Xavier 
Caron. “I mean for myself—personally.”’ 

“There is a difference, then?” 

“Tt is conceivable.” 

Donovan was enjoying himself. ‘ But,” 
he said, “if I am to be your man, it is to work 
for your interests against the interests of the 
other members of your family; and, as I un- 
derstand it, they have ceased to be. The boy 
is dead and his sister is dead.” 

“She may not be dead,” Caron said in a 
voice which Donovan was to remember long. 
“Even if she is dead, it will take time to 
prove it; and though you may not appre- 
ciate the fact, young man, the remuneration 
of a guardian is not so bountiful as to supply 
every need.” 

- “But,” said Donovan, “‘supposing, as you 
say, the girl is alive—what then?” 

“Tt would be embarrassing, horribly em- 
barrassing for me to see one of my family, 
one of my own flesh and blood, in a common 
prison as a murderess.” 


“TUT,” Donovan persisted, “if you should 

discover her, happen upon her hiding 
place, what would you do?” He watched 
Caron’s eyes. They glinted and became dan- 
gerous. 

“Tf she is dead,” Caron said, “or, if alive, 
she keeps herself concealed, then there is 
nothing to be done. If I should find her—ah, 
that is a hard question. Love for a near rela- 
tive balanced against duty as a citizen! I 
fancy, however, I should know how to act 
in the interests of all.” 

Donovan fancied the man spoke the truth, 
and that his actions for the benefit of all 
would not be such as to bring peace to Nérée 
Caron. 

“Do you accept?’’ Caron asked a second 
time. 

“T will sleep on it, perhaps discuss matters 
with Cluny, and you shall be informed.” 

“Promptly,” said Caron. 

“Promptly,” said Donovan. 

Now Xavier Caron became the host, gra- 
cious, easy, looking to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of his guests. He talked well, inter- 
estingly, easily; and Donovan set him down 
as a man of many sides, capable in each of 
them; a man to reckon with, a man who 
would have his way, though he must wait for 
it with patience. Caron discussed politics, 
topics of the day, the hotel, the weather, but, 
in the end, he said a thing casually which 
brought Donovan to tense attention. 


(Continued on Page 156) 








SYRACUSE CHINA 








HERE is something inexpressible in the 

beauty of Syracuse China—a charm that 
warms the welcome to the guest—a cheer- 
fulness that is reflected in the daily family 
gatherings about the table. That this lovely 
American china may perform its mission of 
making each meal a delight, it is endowed with 
strength to withstand constant usage. The 
shocks that in fragile china frequently result 
in nicking, cracking and breaking, do not 
affect Syracuse. 


Enchantment lies in its colorful patterns, 
grace in its every contour. And it has also 
the dignity that the experienced hostess re- 
quires for her table service. Every occasion, 
either formal or intimate, ‘finds Syracuse 
China not only appropriate but supremely 
desirable. This very desirability has given 
Syracuse China a popularity that sometimes 
makes it difficult to fill orders promptly. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
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The Alcora Pattern 


A beautiful design in ochre, olive and black. 
The shape of the china is pure Colonial. Like 
all Syracuse patterns, Alcora is open stock. 































FREE-= very latest known 

hair-dressing styles are 
pictured and described in our 
booklet, ‘‘Correct Coiffures for 
Every Occasion,’? which will be 
sent FREE on request. Address 
Caroco Laboratories, (LHJS4) 
\ Union, S. C. (If you would like a 
}\ sample of CAROCO, enclose 10c) 





































































This is the popular Shingle— 
hair washed, waved, parted on 
side, flattened back and sides 
and made toconform tocontour 
of the head. Coiffure prepared 
and illustrated for Caroco 
Laboratories under direction of 
Lejaren A. Hiller, noted artist 
and photographer. 





No more sticky or wiry strands. No 
more dryness, brittleness or cracking. CARoco 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo cleanses the hair—and 
cleanses it beautifully—but more... it does not stay 
on the hair. Its white, sudsy banks of lather rinse 
away quickly and completely, leaving the hair 
soft, silky, shimmering and a delight’ to dress. 
Caroco is 50c a bottle at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters. 

CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, S. C. Bureau of Foods, 
(For a soft, white, smooth skin, use CAROCO Cocoanut Almond Cream—5oc a bottle) aa o> 4 sas 


NOX you can thoroughly enjoy a shampoo. 





* Approved by Good 
Housekeeping 


AROCO 
Ss 


QUICK: RINEING | 
COCOANUT OIL 
" HAMPOO ~— 
























A.P.W. Satin Tissue is 
not only the finest toilet 
paper, but is the most 
economical to buy. 

Four rolls contain a year’s 
supply for the average 
family—10,000 sheets, 
5 x 5% inches, selling for 
only $2.00. 

To pack a four-roll carton 
away on the closet shelf 
eliminates the annoyance of 
shortage and frequent 
purchases. You will 
never again buy toilet 
paper any other way. 


A.P.W.PAPER CC 


Sold by good stores every- 
Toilet Paper where or direct upon 
ducts receipt of $2.00 if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Look for the A.P.W. 
trademark (animated by 
the little checkered dolls) 
on the following brands of 
toilet paper, ranging in 
nme from 5c to 50c per 
roll, 


A.P.W. Satin Tissue, Pure 

White, Fort Orange, Cross 
Cut, Bob White and 
Onliwon toilet paper 
and paper towels. 


















DOLL COUPON 
A. P.W., Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 
For 10c and wrapper from any 
eS ee l t 
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“T’ve made an acquaintance here, a com- 
patriot of yours, Mr. Steele, and a New 
Yorker, an interesting character and agree- 
able companion. He had evinced extraor- 
dinary interest in the homespun fabrics of 
this locality, and in these rugs which are 
made by the women back on the farms. I 
have promised to show him the work at its 
best. It will be an agreeable day. Tomorrow 
I am driving him out to the parish of Saint 
Agnes which, I understand, is the headquar- 
ters of the spinning, to show him the women 
at their looms and spinning wheels.” 

To Saint Agnes! Nérée Caron was at 
Saint Agnes, in the house of Odilon Turcot, 
where Xavier Caron would go first of all. 
Xavier Caron and his niece would meet! 
What then? 

Donovan could not remember afterwards 
the remainder of their call, nor could he call 
to mind taking leave of his host nor what 
words had been exchanged. No. His mind 
was so crowded, so active with speculations, 
so vexed by the sort of problem he hoped 
never to have been called upon to face, that 
there was room for nothing else. 

He was remembering a small, fair, pitiful 
face, upturned to his in the darkness of 
Quebec’s lower town; he was remembering 
a sweet voice begging him for succor : 
and he was remembering how he had in- 
structed that apparition to apply for help to 
the river. x 


UNDAY morning saw Donovan Steele 

tramping the road toward Saint Agnes; 
he was going there for a purpose, and this 
purpose was to witness the encounter be- 
tween Xavier Caron and his niece. True, he 
had told himself it was none of his affair; true 
also that he had exerted his will to erase all 
thought of the matter from his mind, but the 
effort had been futile. Even as he started, 
he told himself he was going elsewhere, pre- 
tended to himself that Saint Agnes was not 
his destination. Nevertheless he was within 
sight of the hamlet before the habitants re- 
turned from worship in the little church. 

He walked up the road past Odilon Tur- 
cot’s store, but no one was visible on the long 
piazza or in any window. For ten minutes 
he sat on a fence a couple of hundred yards 
beyond, and then he retraced his steps. This 
time he encountered the returning vehicle in 
which sat Odilon and Delima in the front seat 
and Madame Turcot and Nérée Caron be- 
hind. He felt their eyes upon him; saw 
Odilon’s significant gesture, but did not lift 
his eyes from the dust nor acknowledge their 
existence by a word. 

“Tt is that Bad Heart,” said Odilon to his 
wife. “What does he seek in our village?” 

Nérée had turned, following Donovan with 
her eyes until of a sudden he halted and 
faced about, and their eyes met. Thereupon 
Nérée faced the front again with some loss of 
dignity. The sight of him recalled her to the 
constant menace under which she lived, for, 
as he had known her, so others might recog- 
nize her face. And she had been happy, 
happy in a fancied security. 

“Why did he come? Why is he here?” 
Nérée asked of herself, and, as any woman 
must do, wondered if herself was the magnet 
which drew him. What if it were? And 
what could this strange, cold man, who knew 
no God and hated his fellowmen, want with 
her? And yet—and withal—he was splendid 
to look upon, strong and straight and clean 
of eye, a man to look upon twice and to re- 
member. She did not look backward again, 
nor, when she alighted upon Odilon’s porch, 
did she glance down the road. Nevertheless 
she knew that Donovan stood where she last 
saw him, and she knew he was looking at her. 


HE ran into the house and up the stairs to 
the room which had been given her for her 
own, and, though she was frightened, as what 
girl would not be frightened by the thought 
that she had attracted a man such as Le 
Malcceur was said to be, she stood before her 
mirror and touched her hair lightly so that it 
snuggled to her brow here and curled gayly 
there; and she looked to the hanging of her 
frock and to the dust upon her shoes, and 
was as excited as she was frightened and as 
full of anticipation as she was of appre- 
hension. 


While thus she demeaned herself, as it is 
the nature of women to do, Donovan Steele 
stood midway between the fences, with his 
feet ankle-deep in dust, and stared, first at 
Odilon’s house and then along the road toward 
La Malbaie. 

Once he turned and walked a hundred yards 
toward La Malbaie, washing his hands of the 
matter; but it was a hundred yards only that 
he walked before he retraced his steps; nor 
did he pause until he stood on the foot-worn 
bit of ground before Odilon’s store. 

Resolutely he mounted Odilon’s steps. 
Madame Turcot peeped through the door, 
and Donovan lifted his hat. “‘Madame,” he 
said, “the day is warm. May I rest for a 
while in the shade here?” 

“But certainly, m’sieu,” she said, and 
thought to herself that this boy’s manners 
were not, after all, so unspeakable. 


E SAT down in the chair she indicated 

and was silent for a time, gazing through 
the open window down the road where a cloud 
of dust would betray the approach of team or 
motor. Presently he looked up and found 
Madame Turcot’s bright eyes upon him. 

“Your granddaughter, or is it your niece,” 
he asked, “‘is she still of your family?” 

“Without doubt,” said madame, “you 
failed to see her as we passed you in the 
road.” 

Donovan cleared his throat. ‘I would see 
her, if I may,” he said, and it was not at all 
what he had intended saying. 

“That,” said madame as she left the room, 
“is for her to determine.” 

With her accustomed briskness she mounted 
the stairs. “‘ Eh, little one,’’ she said roguishly, 
“there is one below asking for you—a great, 
handsome boy.” 

“Ts it ——” 

“This wicked eater of men, from whom my 
Odilon flies like a goose from a wolf.” 

“T do not wish to see him.” 

“Then,” said madame, “I will send him 
away.” 

“But wait. Perhaps—it may be it will 
be best—for me to send him away—for a 
reason.” 

She entered the room with a manner which 
the coarse clothing she wore did not lessen. 
“You wished to see me?” she asked. 

“No,” said Donovan, arising, his face still 
and forbidding. 

Nérée lifted her brows. “I understood 
that you asked for me. If it was a mis- 
take ——”’ 

“T asked for you,” he said. 

“‘And yet you did not wish to see me?” 

“ No.”’ 

“That,” she said, “is a trifle difficult to 
understand.” 

“T do not understand it myself,” he said. 

“Was there something you wished to say 
to me?” she asked helpfully. 

“Nothing,” he said. 


HE was bewildered. “If you do not wish 
to see me and have nothing to say to me, 
to what do I owe this call?” she asked. 

“To weakness of will,” he said, and 
shrugged his shoulders. “I had no intention 
of coming to Saint Agnes; and, having come, 
I did not intend to speak with you. But here 
Iam. I donot like it. Doubtless you do not 
like it. I think I can, with safety, promise 
never to do so again.” 

“Why are you so sure?” 

“Because,” he said, ‘tomorrow I go so far 
away from here that it will be no easy jour- 
ney back.” 

“You speak,” she said, “as if my presence 
here were driving you away.” 

“Tt is,” he said sharply. 

‘And why?” Color mounted to her cheeks 
and a glint flicked in her eyes as she spoke. 

“Because,”’ he said, “you are interesting, 
and I want to be interested in no woman.” 

“And why, pray, am I interesting?” 

“As a contradiction,” he said. ‘ Because 
you look everything that is good, and are” — 
he lifted his shoulders again—“‘what you 
are. 

“What am I?” The question was a de- 
mand, and now her eyes flashed warning. 

“A criminal and fugitive from justice.” 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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“That,” she said, “is a wicked lie.” Then, 
all in an instant, her mood changed from out- 
rage and anger to grief and terror and lovely 
pitifulness. “Oh, it zs a lie. I did not do it— 
{ did not. Why should I have harmed my 
brother? Why? You cannot give me a rea- 
son. I tell you he did’it. He did it for his 
own wicked purpose, and because he is cun- 
ning and evil, no one will ever prove it. It is 
ghastly, horrible, to know that people believe 
I could poison my own brother!” 

Donovan regarded her, and his lips twisted 
into a sneer. “He, you say, he did it. What 
he?” 

“My uncle, Xavier Caron,” she said. 

“But your uncle, Xavier Caron, can prove 
that you did,” he said, “‘and seems to have 
rather the best of the controversy.” 

“Did you come here to torture me?” 

“That was not my intention.” 

“You—you coward! You are despicable, 
to come here and play with me like this. To 
stoop, because you know my secret, to force 
yourself into my presence, knowing I dare 
not refuse to see you, and taunt me.” 


H*® OPENED his lips to speak other 
words, but his eyes saw, through the 
window, an approaching motor. It was com- 
ing, speeding toward them through a haze of 
billowing dust. Donovan smiled grimly and 
turned to scrutinize Nérée. In a matter of 
minutes Xavier Caron would be here, would 
alight and enter this room. And here he and 
his niece would meet face to face. It would 
be a spectacle, a play in human emotions, a 
disclosure of characters well worth seeing 
and many times worth remembering. 

“Will you go now?” she asked. 

“Not yet,” he said, his eyes on the ap- 
proaching car. 

“Then I shall,” she said. 

“Wait.” It was a command, imperative. 

She felt that should she attempt to leave 
the room he would seize and detain her, and 
for the first time she was afraid of him. What 
did this mean? She was seeing him now in 
that cold ruthlessness which Odilon had de- 
scribed, and she knew why Odilon feared 
him. She gave back a step, but he remained 
motionless. Nérée stared into his face, saw 
the color ebb from it, saw his eyes narrow, 
his lips contract to white lines. His broad, 
splendid shoulders drew together, and his 
fingers opened and shut as if he engaged in 
physical struggle with some invisible an- 
tagonist. He saw the car stop before the 
door. 

Then, with a suddenness which struck ter- 
ror to her heart, Nérée felt herself seized in 
Donovan’s arms, saw his working face close 
to her face, felt his palm 
pressed tightly over her 
lips. 

“Be still,” he whis- 
pered harshly. “The 
back way. The back 
way.” 

He carried her 
through the rear door, 
leaped from the porch 
and ran to the open 
barn. In its shelter he 
set her down and 
backed away from her. 





IS eyes blazed so 

that she felt the 
heat of his hatred of 
her. “See what you’ve 
done,’’ he panted. 
‘*See what you’ve 
done!” 

“Done! What do you mean? How dare 
you touch me?” she exclaimed. 

“T—I didn’t mean to,” he said uncer- 
tainly, as if abruptly awakened from dee 
sleep and not altogether aware of surround- 
ings and events. ‘‘I came to see, not to med- 
dle, not to warn you or to save you. I—it 
was none of my affair. I intend ——” 

“Intend to do what?” she asked, appre- 
hensive of his manner, which bordered upon 
wildness. 

“Snatch you away from Xavier Caron,” 
he said. “He’s in that car.” 

p My uncle! He—he knows I am here?” 


“Then why did he come?” 
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Donovan was mastering himself and could 
smile saturninely. “To buy homespuns for 
a friend,” he said. 

“But you—you knew he was coming?” 

“T heard him say so.” 

She regarded him afresh, and her eyes were 
not harsh, not angry, but curious and soft 
and grateful. “You knew; and you came 
to—to save me from him.” 

“T did not. I came to watch.” 

She laid her hand gently on his arm and 
said a thing which sounded strange and star- 
tling in his ears. ‘You poor boy!” 

He brushed her hand from his arm. 
was a weakness,” he said harshly. 
right in fearing you. 
away.” 


“Ts 
“T was 
I’m right in going 


* R. STEELE,” she said, “I thank you. 
There is no more I can say; but, 
wherever you go, whatever you do, my grati- 
tude will be with you—and my prayers.” She 
paused and searched his face for something 
not easy to find. “I think you need my pray- 
ers, for you are more unfortunate than I.” 

“T?” He laughed harshly. 

“Yes,” she said. “ Because as to me, men 
think I am wicked, but as to you, you think 
all men are evil. And t is a dreadful 
thing to think, and a dreadful thought by 
which to live.” 

“Hush,” he said. 

“Why,” she whispered, “if you believe me 
guilty, did you hide me from Uncle Xavier?” 

“Because,” said Donovan, “I’m a fool.” 

It was an hour before the dust of Xavier 
Caron’s automobile disappeared toward La 
Malbaie, and Donovan and Nérée dared to 
emerge from the shelter of the barn. During 
a large part of that time no word had passed 
between them, for Donovan had withdrawn 
to a distance from her and sat upon a box, 
his head upon his cupped hands and his face 
hidden. Nérée had been content to watch 
him and to reflect. 

At last, hearing the sound of the started 
engine, he arose and watched, and presently 
announced that it was safe to emerge. 

Nérée extended her hand. “Let me thank 
you again,” she said. 

Donovan did not touch her hand. “It was 
not a matter for thanks,”’ he said bitterly. 

“For what then?” 

“For fear,” he said. “I find I am not yet 
able to depend upon myself, as I thought. 
It was you who did it.” His voice was accus- 
ing, filled with displeasure. ‘“‘ However, I need 
not fear a recurrence. I have seen you for 
the last time.” 

“In that case,” she said gravely, “good-by, 
Mr. Steele. Let me say that I shall always 
remember you with 
gratitude.” 

“And I,” he said, 
“shall forget you with 
all possible prompt- 
ness.” 

When he was gone, 
striding down the road, 
Nérée smiled. 


XI 


ONOVAN was 
ashamed as a vir- 
tuous man would be of 
breaking one of the 
major commandments; 
he had not been true 
to himself, and had 
weakly disregarded the 
first rule laid down by 
himself for the conduct 
of his life. This rule 
was to go about his own concerns and to prose- 
cute his own ends without heeding the needs 
or the desires or the emergencies of others. 
Once in camp he packed his turkey me- 
thodically, while Leandre Savard watched 
him apprehensively but silently; for Lean- 
dre had learned not to speak to Donovan 
when the mood of silence was upon him. 
Presently Donovan lifted his head to 
glance curiously at his companion. His gaze 
lingered. Then he spoke, nor could he have 
told what impelled him, for certainly he had 
not intended to say such words. “We are 
quitting this job,” he said. 
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Adds Lustre 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobbed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place. 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, so es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 

Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
twice a. week, or after 
shampooing, keeps it so 
soft and pliable that it 
stays in place just as 
combed or brushed and 
does not become mussed 
up or disarranged. 


Not sticky, 
or pasty 
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“We! But why? Nom d’un chien! Why 
should we quit?” 

‘Because I wish it,’’ said Donovan. 

“But consider!” Leandre was torn be- 
tween strong oxen. ‘There is Odilie to be 
thought of. We are to marry in the spring, 
she and I; and every day’s wages is of an 
importance. I save. This is no time for me 
to wander about, as if I were enlisted in the 
Chassée Galerie. Nom d’un chien! What 
would you?” 

Donovan shrugged his shoulders. That 
was all; then without a word of good-by he 
lifted his turkey and strode out of the bunk 
house. 

Leandre’s eyes followed him, doglike in 
their yearning and their apprehension. “ But 
wait. Eh, bien! What is a day? Wait, mon 
camarade. Icome.”” And Leandre commenced 
to scramble together his belongings. 


HIS was the fashion of Donovan’s going; 

so, in this inconspicuous and casual man- 
ner, began the Odyssey of Donovan Steele 
and Leandre Savard; and before the end of it 
was arrived at, the old fox of Utica would not 
have shamed to hail them as fit companions 
worthy to share his song. It was a wandering 
which led them into remote and desolate rest- 
ing spots, through dark and lonely forests, 
along the scarce-explored banks of unnamed 
streams. They saw the forming of ice in the 
Peribonka, labored on the great dam at 
Chicoutimi, traveled by canoe on the Mis- 
tassini, took wages of the great mills on Ha 
Ha Bay; and, strange to say, Leandre lost 
no money by his wandering, for, it appeared, 
Donovan had a knack for turning dollars. 

Roberval knew the pair of them; and 
Tadousac, long after the last tourist had 
gone southward, was convinced of their qual- 
ity. And the tale of their doings rolled up 
behind them like a great snowball. ‘Le 
Malcceur and his dog” they were called. 

Strange and awesome stories trickled down 
to the great river, stories of daring, in which 
this Le Malcoeur shook his fist at the worst 
Nature threatened; stories of self-centered 
disregard of the existence and the rights of 
others; stories of ruthlessness and of cruelty, 
hard, bitter tales of a man who knew no 
peace, no rest, no God and no friend. 

But as these stories filtered into Tadousac 
and La Malbaie and Chicoutimi and Rober- 
val, a connoisseur of such matters might 
have noted that, evil as they were upon their 
hard, chill surfaces, there was no mention of 
woman wronged nor of acts committed in 
liquor. It seemed that Le Malcceur hated 
women and liquor alike. Also he was not 
given to evil language; rather he was given 
to little language of any sort. No; he was 
silent and dangerous. 

There was the story of how Donovan had 
asked for work for himself and Leandre at a 
certain mill far to the north, when, upon 
being told that the roll was complete and 
no jobs were to be had, he waited until 
evening and then created vacancies. This 
desirable end he effected by selecting first 
one and then another man of size and repu- 
tation and incapacitating them for further 
labor for weeks to come in fair fight. - Next 
morning he applied again, smiling satur- 
ninely, saying he learned there had occurred 
sudden vacancies. The resident manager 
did not boggle. over the details, for he was 
not a man of his hands. 


§ pe incident happened early in the 
wandering; but noise of it traveled 
ahead, so that, when Donovan and Le- 
andre appeared and asked for work, there 
seldom had to be fighting before it was 
given them. 

“Full up,” an employer informed him a 
few weeks later. 

“What two men do you need least?” Don- 
ovan asked evenly, and when the man named 
them Donovan awaited their leisure, bore 
down upon them. 

“Hilaire Lapointe and Armias Lessard?” 

“Oui, m’sieu.” 

“My companion and I take your jobs in 
the morning,” he said. 

Hilaire blustered and bristled; but Armias 
plucked at his sleeve and whispered in his 
ear, “It has the sound of Le Malcceur and 
his dog”; whereat the bluster went out of 
Hilaire so that he became meticulously cour- 
teous as he asked: “Is it M’sieu Le Malcceur 
I have the honor to encounter?” 

“T have been called that,’”’ said Donovan; 
and in the morning Hilaire and Armias were 
no longer of the population of that place. 


Miracle 
(Continued from Page 157) 


Also, sometimes, as must be the case when 
a man achieves for himself such a reputation 
as accompanied Donovan, there are local 
celebrities whose honor demands a disputing 
of it, and more than once champions who 
thought well of their prowess picked fights 
with him to put the matter to the issue. As 
notable men fell before him, his repute as a 
fighter grew until he stood in isolation—or 
until, as came to be the fact, men mentioned 
his name in a breath with Cluny’s and specu- 
lated upon which would have the best of it. 

For the man Cluny, before the coming of 
Donovan, had been talked of and feared and 
admired throughout the length and breadth 
of that great country. 

“That would be a sight,” said this man 
and that. “Cluny and Le Malcceur!” 

In all these wanderings Leandre Savard 
accompanied Donovan, but he did not 
harden to the country’s demand as did his 
companion. He remained always the same, 
and if he had one object in life it was to find 
points from which letters could be sent to his 
Odilie. Letters from Odilie he could not hope 
to receive, for their movements were so fre- 
quent, so without notice that time sufficient to 
permit a word to be received in return never 
elapsed between the sending of a letter and 
their departure for some distant destination. 

Why Donovan clung to Leandre is an in- 
explicable phenomenon, but cling to him he 
did. Was it loneliness demanding a com- 
panion? Was it the pleasure of absolute 
command over a fellow man, such as he exer- 
cised? It is impossible to say. Nor did he 
give to Leandre what Leandre lavished upon 
him. His manner toward Leandre was not 
even contemptuous; it was toleration. He 
allowed Leandre to come with him, and that 
was all—except that it was his whim to see 
to it that Leandre did not lose money by his 
fidelity. In the spring, if he still desired, 
Leandre could marry his Odilie, for his sav- 
ings would be greater than as if he had re- 
mained stolidly at work in the camp beyond 
La Chute. 


S ALWAYS Leandre talked—about the 
simple interests, the simple faith, the 
homely ambitions which were his. He spoke 
much more frequently of Odilie as spring 
approached, of her loneliness through the 
months of separation, and her fidelity, of 
which he seemed to have no question. He 
described how they would be married by the 
curé and how, between them, they would be 
rich enough to buy a little plot of ground, 
which, through frugality and hard labor, 
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would soon increase itself to a farm. And 
there would be children. Of this he was very 
certain; and once, in a moment when Don- 
ovan seemed more approachable than com- 
mon, he said: “And the first son—it will be 
a son, m’sieu—he shall be named after you, 
and for a second name he shall have that of 
the good saint who carried the sweet Jesus 
over the river, Saint Christophe. Is m’sieu 
pleased?” 

“After me you will name him, eh? And 
by what name, Leandre? Shall you call him 
Le Malcceur?” 

“Not so,”’ Leandre said in gentle reproof. 
“That is not a good name for a child.” 

“And for a man?” 

“That is a matter for argument,” said 
Leandre tactfully. “But m’sieu did not 
choose the name. Idle tongues fastened it 
upon him.” 
































































Donovan shrugged his shoulders. “But 
suppose,” he said, ‘“‘your Odilie has not 
waited for you? The time has been long. If 
a richer man came wooing, Leandre ——”’ 

“M’sieu does not know. He is mistaken. 
Because some one evil person has deceived 
m’sieu he makes to believe that all are evil 
and of a treachery.”’ This was venturing far 
for Leandre, but he took the risk open-eyed. 

“One!” said Donovan fiercely, and for an 
instant the cold glint of passion flicked from 
his eyes. “All! Fidelity and friendship and 
gratitude and honor are words—words. They 
were given us to play with. That is it, Lean- 
dre. Would you set a child down to play with 
hot coals? No. But those words are worse 
than hot coals, mon brave.’ 

This was the sort of talk which passed be- 
tween Leandre and Donovan, and neither 
was able to convince the other of his point of 
view. It seems a thing impossible that two 
men could be in constant association with 
each other, day and night, without effecting 
some modification in each other’s characters 
and thoughts, but with these two it seemed 
to be so. It is certain Donovan’s bitterness 
did not affect his companion. If Leandre’s 
simplicity and faith and happiness and un- 
flagging fidelity affected Donovan, there were 
scant tokens of it to be observed. 


bY ppt the opening of the great river, the 
companions found themselves in Ta- 
dousac. Something, some mysterious urge, 
had been drawing Donovan southward toward 
the river. Each move he made had been in 
that direction; each move had been made in 
obedience to an irresistible impulse which he 
hesitated to analyze. Perhaps he knew, and 
perhaps he was ignorant of the truth that he 
was being drawn to La Malbaie, to La Chute, 
to Saint Agnes. Reluctantly and by slow 
stages he was going back to the spot from 
whence he had fled. It was a magnet draw- 
ing, always drawing; and it derived its force 
from not one, but several elements. 

Cluny was there. It may seem strange 
that this was an element, but from the day 
when Donovan first encountered the big man 
on the train he had felt a sort of obligation. 
It was settled that there must be conflict 
between them; and this situation was becom- 
ing acute by reason of the talk of the country. 
Le Malcceur and Cluny! Always a coupling 
of the names and a smacking of the lips. It 
was a huge country, but there was not in it 
space enough to contain the pair without 
collision. Donovan knew Cluny expected 
him some day; and Donovan knew he could 
not disappoint Cluny, if he would. 

A second element which drew Donovan 
was curiosity. He felt himself to be strong, 
hardened by the months of wandering and 
daring and working and fighting. He knew 
himself to be a better man than when he took 

flight, a man nearer to the ideal he had 
set for himself. But whether he had ar- 
rived at his ideal, whether he were the 
emotionless, cold, ruthless being of his in- 
tentions, could not be proved until the 
strength were put to the supreme test. 
And this test was the proximity of Nérée 
Caron! Could he meet her, be close to 
her, and not fear her? This was a matter 
upon which he had speculated on many 
bitter nights beside dying fires. Had he 
so fortified himself as to be indifferent to 
her beauty, her problem, her virtue or her 
wickedness? Until this question was an- 
swered in the affirmative, he would not 
know ease of mind or confidence in self. 


OMBINED with these things was a 
hominginstinct. It wasin La Malbaie 

that he had in reality begun his new life, 
and therefore it drew him. But there was 
something else, something occult, something 
not to be defined by words nor touched by 
the senses nor analyzed by logic. It was a 
feeling that he must go to La Malbaie to meet 
an event, that the climax of his life awaited 
him there and he could not escape from it. 
This, more than any other element, drew him 
ever away from the gulf at the mouth of the 
river, ever up its broad waters, nearer and 
always nearer to that decisive battleground. 
But this he did not see—that he would be 
led farther than La Malbaie or Saint Agnes, 
that, before his wanderings were done and 
his problems solved, he must go still farther, 
revisit a spot he had known but briefly, and 
there do and be done by as was, perhaps, re- 
quired from the beginning. He did not know 


(Continued on Page 761) 
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OME of the most charming din- 
ing rooms take their hospitable 
atmosphere from the warmth 

and richness of color that the right 
wallpaper lends to any room. For 
how may hospitality be more gra- 
ciously expressed than by adding 
beauty to good cheer? 

Wallpaper, judiciously used, helps 
you to avoid that look of cold for- 
mality which is bound to result when 
the treatment of walls is too austere. 

A great advantage in selecting 
present day wallpapers is the fact 
that you may easily obtain patterns 
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of authentic design for any period or 
style of decoration. 


* * * 

Send for our interesting booklet, 
Wallpaper, containing helpful decorat- 
ing suggestions for every room in 
the house. Thirty-two pages with 
many handsome illustrations in color. 
Sent postpaid to any address for ten 
cents in stamps or coin. 

Any store that displays this sign is an 
Associate Member of the Wallpaper 


WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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that his epic could not be completed until 
that strange, bewildering, blasting chapter 
should be written in the Shrine of Sainte Anne 
de Beaupré. 

Toward this point his steps ever tended, 
from this hour onward until all was accom- 
plished. xu 


UST as those long months had been months 

of development and of strengthening for 
Donovan Steele, so had they been for Nérée 
Caron—and months of illumination and 
broadening and deepening besides. As Don- 
ovan, feeding the dull-glowing fires of his 
bitterness, had become more grimly, relent- 
lessly bitter, Nérée had also nourished her 
soul, but with more wholesome food. Derelict 
she had been, a dainty craft torn from its 
mooring in safe, pleasant harbor and set 
adrift on strange, stormy, rock-strewn seas. 
Charts she had none, nor a knowledge of 
buoys and lights. All she had for equipment 
was a steadfast faith in the Builder who had 
fashioned her-and a capacity for adaptation 
which was higher and better than resignation. 

It is, perhaps, strange that she harbored 
no brooding thoughts of revenge against her 
uncle Xavier. She despised him, but she did 
not hate him. Rather she ignored him in her 
thoughts. True, if she were to be set right 
with the world, his crime and his treachery 
must be exposed, but she had no desire to 
expose it merely for the sake of punishing 
him. It was an essential to her own rehabili- 
tation. In. Nérée, even during her darker 
moments, was none of the bitterness which 
clutched and controlled Donovan. 

One might have thought her days would 
be monotonous after the old gayety and ex- 
citement of Montreal; but they were not dull 
to her. The baking was an adventure, the 
spinning and weaving fascinating innova- 
tions, the housework, of which she insisted 
upon doing her part, was far from drudgery. 
And as for the people among whom her life 
had dropped, she loved them. 

Nérée possessed qualities which would not 
permit her to remain inconspicuous. Just as, 
in the theatricals of the Montreal Junior 
League, she had stood out so that the rest of 
the company was little more than a back- 
ground for her, so she began to assume sig- 
nificance and position in Saint Agnes. She 
possessed what her habitantneighborslacked— 
experience of the outside world, an education 
of breadth, and a keen, cultivated intelli- 
gence. With this equipment she could not 
mingle with her neighbors and fail to become 
dominant. 

And so her fame spread. Not for her 
beauty alone, though that was sufficient to 
set kindly tongues to wagging in a land where 
the loveliness of woman is sung to the same 
tune as the strength and boldness of men, 
but for her ability and wisdom. 

When Grand’mére Tremblay fell ill in the 
night, and no doctor was to be had, Nérée, 
aroused with the rest, took charge of the mat- 
ter as if by right and brought order out of 
confusion and alarm. In the convent which 
had educated her, nursing had been thought 
fit knowledge for the gently born, and now 
this skill came into play. Of all in the hamlet 
Nérée alone knew what to do, and did it with 
calm gentleness. And the tale of this was 
broadcasted through a.brace of parishes. 
Consequently, when Hector Dufour was 
kicked by his horse, Nérée was summoned 
without thought of anybody else, because, 
first, she was there, and second, a doctor 
would cost money. 


HEN, when the teacher in the school fell 

ill, Nérée took charge of the children, and, 
as everybody said with waggings of the head, 
she taught them better than the sick one had 
done. 

Thus, before the summer was gone, Nérée 
was nursing the sick, overseeing the care of 
the babies and doing countless efficient kind- 
nesses to her neighbors—and all in so sweet 
and simple a manner that not even Hubert 
Boulaine, who was forever finding fault with 
everybody and imputing motives for every 
act, dared accuse her of putting on airs. 

As for the young men of the parish, their 
senses quite took leave of them in her pres- 
ence, and bashfulness overcame them, and 
the bravest of them all dared not present 
himself at Odilon Turcot’s for the purpose of 
paying court. She became known to men 
who, otherwise, would have continued in ig- 
norance of her existence. Among these was 
M’sieu Lapointe, the merchant at La Mal- 
baie. Lapointe was a great talker with many 
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opportunities to talk, for habitants drove in 
to his store from considerable distances. 

Among those to whom he talked was 
Cluny. 

“Ah,” said m’sieu, “this niece of Odilon 
Turcot—there is a girl for you. Had I but 
wed with such a one I would be a man of 
wealth and position. Look you, what she has 
done,” and he described her feat at length 
and glowingly. “And besides,” he said, “it 
is reported that she.is more beautiful than 
any girl in seven parishes. This I do not 
know, because I have not seen her. Never 
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has she visited La Malbaie. But all make 
the same report. Now, I would like well to 
see this girl.” 

“The less, my friend, you look at clever 
women, the more soundly you will sleep,” 
said Cluny morosely, and he went out of the 
store. 

But he did not forget, for he was a man to 
whom women were interesting, and the more 
desirable the report of them, the more inter- 
esting they became. As Leandre Savard had 
once said to Donovan Steele, Cluny’s object 
was money and women, and he pursued the 
one as he pursued the other—in any manner 
which seemed to guarantee its acquisition. 
At the moment, which was late autumn, he 
was finding a certain girl troublesome and 
importunate. Therefore, the moment was 
apt for a successor to appear. 


EREE CARON was not aware that such 

a being as Cluny helped to make up the 
population of the universe and, had she known 
it, she would have given it little thought, for 
she was busy. But to think of one man she 
did find time, or time found itself. Since that 
day when Donovan Steele had snatched her 
from Odilon’s dining room to the conceal- 
ment of the barn, he had been present in her 
thoughts with greater frequency than he de- 
served; and too there were numerous remind- 
ers of him, for Odilon curiously regarded 
Donovan as in some sort his property. He 
was Odilon’s wicked man, and no story floated 
down to Saint Agnes that Odilon did not 
seize eagerly and bear home. Nor in the re- 
tailing of them to his family did he seek to 
build Donovan into a hero. 

Nérée listened to these tales silently, with- 
out protest or defense, and they grieved her, 
not because of the grimness of the acts them- 
selves, but because of what they told her of 
the doer. At such times she remembered his 
face, first as she had seen it, that terrible 
night, in Quebec’s dark and narrow streets— 
how wild it had been, how hopeless, how 
blasted. It had stamped itself upon her mem- 
ory as the face of a man who looked into the 
very eyes of despair. And then she recalled 
it as she had seen it in Odilon’s dining room, 
sharp-lined, bronzed, handsome, young, but 
cold, harsh, forbidding. She considered these 
two faces, and told herself that the second 
was the offspring of the first; that some dread- 
ful thing had crashed headlong into the life 
of Donovan Steele, smashing it, twisting it, 
disfiguring it until nothing recognizable re- 
mained. Upon what that dreadful thing 


could have been, she often speculated and, 
womanlike, wondered if it could have been 
a woman. 

And she remembered how, in spite of him- 


self, he had befriended her; how he did what 


he did because he could not restrain himself 
from the doing of it; and, she told herself, in 


‘that moment and in that action the real man 


had emerged and shown his face for an in- 
stant. She thought often, too, of his words 
to her, significant words for a man to utter 
to a woman—that he was going away from 
that place because of her. He was taking 
flight because he feared her nearness. There 
was but one reason why such a man could 
fear the nearness of any woman, and Nérée 
thought about this reason also and, though 
she did not do so willingly, she took pleasure 
in it. After all, it is something to know that 
such a man as Le Malcceur fears your pro- 
pinquity. 

And more. She had smiled as he left her 
and strode down the dusty road; she had 
smiled at him tolerantly, as one smiles at 
some vagary of a child. In after days she 
wondered greatly at the smile and the man- 
ner of it and the reason for it; but the rea- 
son was this, that silently in her heart and 
secretly she had said: “You will return’; 
and, so saying, she had known—known—that 
she spoke truth. Donovan Steele would re- 
turn some day. It was written. 

But there was a question she never asked 
of herself, and that was, what his return 
would mean to her. She avoided this inquiry 
meticulously. The asking and the answering 
of it could have made her no happier, and 
possibly no more miserable. The only human 
relationships which could ever be hers were 
hers now. None could be added to them. 
Suppose she had told herself that Donovan 
Steele would return to her as a lover, desiring 
her, driven back to her by the demand of his 
heart. What could she then have said to 
herself but that it did not matter? What had 
she, a fugitive, under the accusation of a hor- 
rid crime, to do with love and lovers? 


XTIT 


HAD been a prosperous winter with 
Cluny at Saint Fidele, where he occupied 
the position of walking boss for a great pulp 
company, but found time to dabble in inter- 
ests of his own which were calculated to make 
money for him more quickly than bossing 
woodsmen for wages. One of these ventures 
was that which had induced him to present 
Donovan Steele to Xavier Caron, for a man 
of Donovan’s potential abilities had been 
required. However, when Donovan disap- 
peared without answering “yes” or “no” to 
the proposition made him, Cluny was not 
greatly disturbed. He found another man, a 
Frenchman, and went ahead in a practical 
manner. The matter had progressed satis- 
factorily thus far, and Cluny was satisfied 
with it. 

Now, as the snows were melting in the 
woods and swelling brook and river, as new 
streams appeared to dash over cliffs where 
no streams ran in winter and summer, and as 
the day drew near when thousands of cords 
of pulp wood could be dumped into flood 
water to be carried. down to estuaries giving 
upon the Saint Lawrence, Cluny sat in his 
office in an unpainted shack some miles from 
the village of Saint Fidele, and congratulated 
himself. 

However, Cluny’s thoughts were not upon 
the river nor upon the pulp presently to ar- 
rive. He was thinking, rather, of his trans- 
action with Xavier Caron and of the sure 
profits soon to accrue, profits which he was 
to divide with Xavier evenly and equitably, 
if both parties kept open eyes and each 
looked sharply to his own interests. For 
Xavier and Cluny had been cutting pulp 
which was not their own, and had contracted 
for the delivery and sale of it. 


HE lay of the land was this: Upon a roy- 
alty paid to the Dominion, Cluny’s com- 
pany had the grant of enormous timber limits 
stretching back into the mountains, stretch- 
ing so far, in fact, that a corner of them 
abutted upon the seigniory once owned by 
the Caron family, but now, if every man and 
woman in the world had their rights, by Nérée 
Caron alone. And this was the sum of the 
matter. 
Xavier, living upon the fees allowed by the 
court to a guardian and executor, found them 
inadequate. It is true he was the potential 
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School Days 
do not mean 


Mending Days 


—if you’re sure to buy Parker- 
knit School Stockings for the 
children! Trim looking—accu- 
rately sized—reinforced where 
the hard wear comes—no won- 
der mothers choose Parker- 
knits. 


At most of the better shops— 
in three weights: 


No. 222 Medium weight. Rein- 
forced heel and toe. 


No. 8 Heavy weight. Rein- 
forced knee, heel and 
toe. 


No. 216 Extra heavy * weight. 
Reinforced heel and 
toe. 

If your store cannot supply you, 

send 35c for sample pair, stat- 
ing size and choice of black or 
cordovan. 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


















Robinson's Barley Babes 


Develop Stamina 
In Babies 


By feeding them with milk and 
Barley Water made from 
Robinson’s “ Patent” Barley. 
Barley Water increases the digestibility 
of the milk by causing the formation in 
the stomach of a light flocculent curd like 
that of Mother’s Milk, rather than the 
dense, indigestible masses characteristic 
of cow’s milk. It also increases the nutri- 
tive value of the milk by the addition 
of carbohydrate and protein elements. 
Write for free booklet on Infant Feeding. 
J. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.) Ltd. 
Dept. B-154 
90 West Broadway New York 
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ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 
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People Who Investigate and 
Make Real Comparisons 
Choose the Royal 


Comparison is what Royal most desires 
Do not buy a cleaner without investigating 
Royal. You cannot, in fairness to yourself, 
afford to remain uninformed. 

The Royal cleans, preserves and renews, 
because it 

“Gets All the Dirt by Air Alone” 

There is a Royal Dealer near you. If you 

don’t know his name, write us. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Hair Cutter, 
Royal Drier, Royal Clothes Washer. 
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A Houseful of Flies 
Killed in a Few Minutes 


QUICK application of impalpable, free-floating BLack Frac powder (puffed into the air with 
a powder gun) or a simple spraying of the air with mist-like, pleasant-smelling Black Fiac 
liquid, and flies will all be dead. Keep windows and doors closed during treatment and for twenty 


Powder (3 Sizes) 
‘15c, 40c, 75c. 
Except west of 
Denver and for- 
eign countries 


minutes thereafter to get the best results. Liquid (4 Sizes) 
Brack Fic is now obtainable in liquid form as well 25c, 45c, 85c, 
as in powder. Either will kill roaches, waterbugs, ants, FT Dvdter ced 
flies, fleas, mosquitoes, moths, bedbugs and other foreign countries 
noxious insects. Full directions for use accompany each 
package. Buy either powder or liquid as you prefer. 
Druggists, grocers, department stores and hardware 
dealers supply genuine Black Frac powder in red-and- 
yellow-wrapped bottles. Liquid in red-and-yellow cans 
bearing the BLacx Frac trade-mark. Or sent direct by 
mail on receipt of price. Ask for Brack Frac. 


BLACK FLAG, Smallwood & Eagle Sts., Battimore, Mb. 


BLACK FLAG; 


The Nations Insecticide ‘gud 


< 
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owner of all the Caron wealth, but as yet he 
had been unable to lay hands upon it, for, 
even though the present owner was a crim- 
inal, a fugitive, who must stand trial for the 
murder of her brother, that did not—until 
she was proved guilty and caused no longer 
to exist—deprive her of property rights. 
And, though she had vanished, the time was 
not yet when the courts might declare her 
dead. 

So Xavier nibbled here and there as he 
might do astutely, but tried for a good, 
mouth-filling bite out of the wealth of La 
Chute. And this was the manner of his bit- 
ing: He considered the lay of the property 
and then approached Cluny, already known 
to him. The result was a pulp operation 
which would not be mentioned in the com- 
mercial statistics of the province. Cluny 
was to have charge of the actual working of 
the scheme, which would be carried out with 
all possible secrecy, and masked, when in- 
quisitive persons made inquiries, as a broad- 
ening of the cutting by Cluny’s employers. 

The idea was to cut, if possible, some 
twenty thousand cords of pulp off the seign- 
iory of Nérée Caron, drive it to the river and 
there sell it to export to the States—Xavier 
and Cluny to pocket the proceeds, which 
would be handsome. The thing was feasible 
and, with a competent man in charge—which 
position Donovan Steele was to have had— 
the thing was done—done all but the drive 
and the delivery and the final receipt of the 
cash. It was of this that Cluny sat and ru- 
minated with such apparent pleasure. 


Pe a girl appeared in the door 
behind him and spoke, announcing that 
the Sunday dinner was on the table. Cluny 
arose ponderously and walked to his lonely 
place at the table, where he commenced upon 
his pea soup with gusto and a notable lack 
of silence as to the lips. Presently the plate 
was empty and the girl appeared with an- 
other platter of fried steak, a habitant girl 
with blackest hair and eyes, and cheeks 
which once had been round and rosy, but 
now were gray and shadowed. 

Cluny did not look up from his place, but 
he spoke. ‘The charrelier drives you to La 
Malbaie this afternoon,” he said. 

She sat down abruptly, and the grayness 
of her cheeks became whiteness. “To La 
Malbaie—this afternoon!” she said in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Pack and be ready,” said Cluny. 

“You are sending me away?” 

“T’ve hired a new cook,” said Cluny. 

A flash of the spirit of her race appeared in 
her eyes as she placed her hands upon the 
red-checkered tablecloth and leaned toward 
the big man. ‘Me—I am not to be sent 
away like—any cook,” she said. 

“Pack and be ready,”’ Cluny repeated. 

“But—but, m’sieu, it is impossible. I— 
I cannot go. I dare not go.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘You go,’ he 
said, and fell to eating his steak. 

The girl did not speak again, but left the 
room and, when Gonzague drove up in mid- 
afternoon, she appeared upon the porch, 
lugging a yellow satchel beyond her strength. 
lifted it with back-breaking effort to the 
back of the char and wordlessly climbed to 
the seat beside the driver. 

Cluny did not appear. She did not search 
for him. There was no farewell. He was send- 
ing her away because he was weary of her; 
and she was going; that was all. But one 
who looked into her eyes would not have 
cared to do so again, for despair was in 
them too awful for mind to encompass or 
heart to endure. 


T WAS a week later when Cluny’s affairs 
carried him to La Chute and, having brought 
his errand to a satisfactory end before noon, 
he considered what he should do with the rest 
of the day. Then it was that he recalled the 
praise of M’sieu Lapointe for the clever niece 
of Odilon Turcot of Saint Agnes and, being one 
who made up his mind and acted at the same 
time, he climbed into his conveyance, clucked 
to the horse and drove to the northward. 
He was not without a plausible errand, for 
he was searching for a cook to replace the one 
whom Gonzague had driven away a week be- 
fore. What more natural than that he should 


apply for help in his need to Odilon Turcot, 
the big man of Saint Agnes? 

Odilon greeted him with some effusiveness, 
for, though Cluny was not without his sin- 
ister threat, he was still a great man in the 
district, having favors to grant, jobs to give 
and contracts to let, to say nothing of camp 
supplies to buy. 

“Ah, M’sieu Cluny,” Odilon said, “it is 
long since we have seen you in Saint Agnes.”’ 

“Tt has been a busy winter,”’ Cluny said. 
“Has all gone well in the parish?” 

“The saints have been kind. Of illness we 
have had our share, but few deaths. The 
women grow lonely for their men who labor 
in the woods. But will you not enter?” 
Odilon sniffed. ‘‘There come odors from the 
kitchen, and my Delima is a cook of the 
best.” 

“Fortunate man,” said Cluny. “Pity me 
who have no wife and can hire only such 
women as others will not have to cook for 
them.” 


DILON showed him with ceremony into 

the house and bustled to the kitchen, 
where he informed Delima importantly that 
Cluny, that great man, had come to consult 
with him ona matter of import and would stay 
to dinner. Whereupon there was bustling and 
chatter and anxiety as Delima and madame 
and Nérée, who caught the infection, labored 
to make an excellent meal better. 

“Tt must not be permitted,” said madame, 
“that he should report that the cookery at 
Odilon Turcot’s is not of the best.” 

“Who is this great man?” Nérée asked. 

“He is from Saint Fidele, where he is boss 
of all the woods,” said Delima. 

“And, little one, you should put your eye 
to the crack of the door, for he is a man to 
see. In all the country is not one his equal 
for size.” 

“A man about whom there are tales,’’ said 
Delima. “Ah, you know that man who is 
ever on Odilon’s tongue, this Le Malcceur 
who came twice to our house?” 

“Yes,” said Nérée expectantly. 

“Before the coming of that one, this 
M’sieu Cluny was greatest of all in the dis- 
trict. Now there is doubt. Always the 
names are mentioned in a breath, and it is 
hoped they will meet.” 

“Why should they meet?” 

“Because,” said madame wisely, “such is 
the nature of men. They be like bulls in a 
herd, and neither can have peace until one 
is gored.” 

“Ts it best for me to appear?” Nérée asked. 
“Should I let this stranger see me? We have 
been secure so long that perhaps we grow 
careless.” 

“Nonsense,” said Delima. “He is of these 
parts. What harm can come?” 

Nérée was not satisfied. Nevertheless, 
when the dinner was ready, she sat at table 
with the rest and was presented to Cluny as 
Delima’s niece. 


HE big man smiled. “ Ah,” said he, “the 

clever one! Who has not heard of 
Madame Turcot’s niece who nurses the sick 
and is able to teach the school. Ma’m’selle, 
I did not think to see you.” 

Nérée bowed and dropped her eyes, for the 
eyes of Cluny were on her face, and she did 
not like the quality of their gaze. 

“Aye, a smart girl,” said Odilon fatu- 
ously. “She can also cook with the best; 
and at the loom, m’sieu, she is nothing other 
than a marvel.” 

But these things counted little with Cluny 
in his appraisal. It was the beauty of her, 
the fresh loveliness, the quality. Here was 
not such a girl as one ran across twice in a 
day’s journey. Covertly he regarded her, 
across the table from him, for it would not do 
to give offense nor to frighten the quarry. 
He studied her with the eye of a connoisseur, 
and wondered that the kin of Delima, rosy 
and buxom as she was, could have sired a 
daughter like Nérée. Also, when she spoke, 
which she did sparingly, Cluny wondered the 
more, not so much at the correctness of her 
speech, which was vastly superior to his own. 
No, that might have been acquired by any in 
the convent. But the quality of her voice, 
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Individuality in bathrooms depends as much on The Tarnia bath, of cream-white porcelain en- 
the choice of fixtures and appointments as on ameloniron, isof unusual size, with straight sides 
the arrangement and the general color scheme. anda broad, flat bottom that eliminates danger of 
slipping in entering and leaving it. It is encased 
here in green gray tiles, repeated in the footings 
of the walls, which are in painted plaster. 


Against a cheerful setting of soft brown walls and 
warm green and brown floor tiles, the white pur- 
ity of the Marmor lavatory and Tarnia bath stands 









out vividly in this inviting room. The spacious 
top of the Marmor lavatory is of flawless Italian 


Crane plumbing and heating materials are sold 
only through contractors: 145 Crane branches 
and sales offices are always at your service. 








marble, 25 by 52 inches, on crystal standards. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Mees! 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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There is one sure way to be certain your 
baby’s bottle is safe and sanitary. Use 
the Hygeia Nursing Bottle. 

The mouth of the Hygeia is as wide 
open as a drinking glass. The sides are 
straight. You can reach every part of this 
bottle with a cloth. No brush needed 
for cleaning—no funnel needed for filling. 

The improved, patented Hygeia Nurs- 
ing Bottle has a breast with a rib that 
prevents collapsing. It is positively the 
only breast-nipple having this feature. 

Broad and flexible, the Hygeia breast 
is easy to slip onto the bottle; and is so 
like mother’s that weaning is easy. 


Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Hygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 
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How to be sure baby’s bottle is clean 


Made in two sizes by 
The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New patterns of Ypsilanti reed and 
fibre furniture are now available 
in leading stores. Before you in- 
vest in any furniture, inspect this 
line. There is nothing in reed and 
fibre furniture to equal Ypsilanti. 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will be 
&lad to give you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CoO. 


(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 
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that thing by which gentle blood is more read- 
ily discerned than any other, fascinated him. 

At the end of the dinner Cluny broached 
the subject of his coming. “M’sieu Turcot,” 
he said, “I have lost my cook. Perhaps you 
can name another to me. Perhaps, with two 
women in the house, it may even be I can 
secure this clever niece ——” 

A look of horror, a look which startled 
Cluny—it was such a look almost as the 
angels might have exchanged had a blun- 
derer suggested hiring one of the saints as a 
household drudge—passed from one to the 
other of the three. 

“Heaven forbid!” said madame. 

““M’sieu knows not what he asks, 
Delima. 

“Tt is unthinkable, m’sieu,” said Odilon. 

It was not so much the words as the man- 
ner which impressed Cluny. 

And as he drove back toward La Malbaie, 
he asked himself a question not once, but 
many times. “Now why,” he mused, 
“should the idea of my hiring a habitant girl 
for my cook upset the whole blamed fam’ly 
like that? Um.” 


” 


said 


XIV 


EANDRE SAVARD was happy, which is 

to say he was extraordinarily happy, for 

his normal state was one of happiness. His 

bright eyes gleamed, and in them was a light 

of glad anticipation. He hummed to himself, 
and now and then broke into song. 

Donovan regarded his companion with 
saturnine eyes. “You are gay, mon brave.” 

“But yes. Who would not be gay? Have 
I not in my pocket more savings than I could 
have hoped to lay away in two winters, and 
do I not draw near to home? Also I shall 
marry with my Odilie a month sooner than 
we hoped; for, see, I have the money! Ah, 
m’sieu, how happy my Odilie will be!” 

“Tf she is not already happy with some 
other,” said Donovan. 

“TI know my Odilie,” Leandre said 
staunchly; after which he regarded Donovan 
gravely and with wrinkled brow. 

Once or twice he opened his mouth to 
speak, but could not find courage to utter the 
thought which lay upon his mind. But as 
Donovan sat gazing moodily across the water, 
Leandre’s courage mounted. ‘“ M’sieu,’’ he 
said, “we have journey far together.” 

“Tt is true.” 

“And seen many things.” 

“Many.” 

“And performed great feats, thou and I.” 

Donovan shrugged his shoulders. 

“So that,” said Leandre, “it may be I can 
speak to m’sieu without offense.” 

Donovan lifted his eyes curiously to his 
companion’s face. ‘I will not be offended,”’ 
he said. 

“Then, m’sieu, is it not better to be the 
nightingale, singing with the gay heart upon 
the high branch, than it is to be the mole, 
blind, seeing nothing of the fine world and 
living ever in a burrow filled with darkness?” 


“TQETTER for the nightingale, perhaps, but 
what would a mole do with a song on a 
high branch?” 

“C’est dréle,”’ said Leandre with a great 
laugh. “Imagine, if you can, a mole climbing 
a tree to sing. That is a thing the neighbors 
would travel far to see, eh? But which, 
m’sieu, think you, leads the life more pleasing 
to God?” 

“God, whom you make so much noise 
about, He created both mole and nightingale, 
did He not? And to each gave its peculiar 
nature?” 

“But, yes. Nevertheless, He may take 
greater pleasure in one than in the other, and 
it would be the nightingale He loves, m’sieu, 
because He loves happiness; and that is why 
He has fashioned the high heaven, where 
nothing but happiness may live. Eh? I tell 
you, m’sieu, He loves the nightingale because 
the nightingale is happy; but more, m’sieu, 
because the little bird makes others to be 
happy also. Is it not so? Who may listen to 
its song and not be gay?” 

“But where does this lead, Leandre? How 
has it to do with me?” 

Leandre hesitated. “M’sieu will not be 
angry?” 

Donovan shook his head. 


“Tt is because, m’sieu, you are the mole 
and not the nightingale. It is your misfor- 
tune, like some great illness, to be blind to 
the things which make the nightingale sing, 
and you live in a dark burrow. Aye, it is so. 
I have watched you, m’sieu, with the eyes of a 
friend, and I have seen. You live in a dark- 
ness, and you have no eyes with which to see 
how good is the world, and how men and 
women make happiness for one another.” 

“T have seen what men and women make 
for one another, and it is not happiness.” 


“TD ECAUSE of the burrow and the blind- 

ness,” said Leandre earnestly. “It is in 
my mind that it is an illness—as if the lungs 
were fevered, or, it may be, as if the leg was 
bent. Ah, a lameness, that is the thing. M’sieu 
should make a good pilgrimage to Saint 
Anne that she might grant him a favor and 
make him well, as other men are.” 

“Saint Anne! Leandre, in seriousness, do 
you believe this nonsense about the Shrine— 
that the lame are made to walk and the sick 
to be well and the blind to see?” 

“T do not believe, m’sieu; because, it ap- 
pears, the word ‘believe’ touches something 
which may or may not be known to be so. 
No, m’sieu, I do not believe; I know.” 

Donovan shrugged his shoulders. Pres- 
ently he spoke again, but more to himself 
than to Leandre Savard. “No, I am not ill,”’ 
he said, “nor blind. It is that I see too clearly 
and am not deceived. No, Leandre, I have 
seen, and I have experienced. Life is very fine, 
mon brave, until it sinks its teeth into you.” 

It was not yet May when they arrived 
again in La Maibaie. Leandre came with 
unmixed emotions, Donovan Steele with such 
emotions as a man may have when, against 
his will, he puts himself to the test, tries his 
untried armor and couches a lance whose 
shaft is of unknown wood. 

It was his determination to throw himself 
in the way of Nérée Caron, to challenge her, 
as it were, to do her worst upon him. He 
would not avoid Cluny, nor would he hide 
from Xavier Caron. These three had fas- 
tened themselves upon him in inexplicable 
fashion, and he meant to cut them off and 
cast them away. 


S FOR Leandre, no sooner had his feet 
trodden the streets of La Malbaie than he 
bade good-by to Donovan. It was before the 
steps of the commercial hotel, and Leandre 
was not happy in the parting. He was apol- 
ogetic, explanatory. Donovan was silent, 
repellent, unemotional. 

““M’sieu,” said Leandre, “I must go now— 
to Odilie. I cannot delay. See, I give you 
my hand in farewell. M’sieu has let me give 
him my friendship.” It. will be noticed he 
did not say that m’sieu had given him his 
friendship. “I have a regard for m’sieu, but 
now is the end of our travels. If m’sieu will 
but come with me, he will find warm welcome. 
Odilie will welcome you as my friend, and 
you shall be the honored guest at the wed- 
ding. Ah, such a wedding as it shall be, with 
all the neighbors, and Jean Dufour with his 
fiddle. But m’sieu will not come?” 

““No, I will not come,” said Donovan. 

“Then good-by, m’sieu.”’ Leandre’s eyes 
were not of the driest. “You shall not be 
forgotten, and Odilie and I will daily request 
of the saints that they ask of le bon Dieu to 
send you happiness—aye, m’sieu, and eyes 
to see, and a life to live that is not a mole in 
his burrow. Good-by, m’sieu.”’ 

Donovan did not speak; it seemed there 
was nothing to say. There was nothing he 
wanted to say; yet, to his consternation, he 
was aware that this parting meant some- 
thing to him. It was a parting with the one 
human being whose society he tolerated und 
who had shared some degree of intimacy with 
him. When Leandre departed he would be 
alone. Alone! Could it be that the coming 
loneliness cast its shadow upon him and op- 
pressed him? 

He did not look forward with anticipation. 
Life held out no promises. His plan, if co- 
herent plan he had, was to live with the least 
annoyance possible, to go his way coldly, in- 
exorably, doing what must be done to main- 
tain life, and avoiding what would make that 
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life more troublesome to him, harder to live. 
The best he hoped for was to be left alone, 
not to be disturbed or annoyed, not to know 
grief or agony. Just to live—that was it; to 
live for himself and get the thing over with 
painlessly. 


N THE morning he was astir early, for ris- 

ing at dawn had become a matter of habit, 
essential to the life he had lived. He de- 
scended and stepped out upon the porch of 
the hotel; and there, huddled against a post, 
head sunk upon his knees, turkey at his feet, 
a picture of utter woe, sat Leandre Savard! 

He stood in the door irresolute, did Dono- 
van Steele, and irresolution was not a quality 
he had cultivated. He saw and, seeing, he 
comprehended. 

Life had dealt its blow to Leandre, ‘had 
smitten Leandre’s great faith, had blighted 
his simple, abounding happiness. What now 
of the nightingale upon its most high bratich, 
and what of the mole? Donovan’s mouth 
writhed in a thing that was not a smile, and 
was too bitter to be a sneer. 

“Eh, mon brave!” he said, making his 1 voice 
casual. 

“M’sieu,” he said in a dead voice, “TI have 
come back to you.”” What Donovan thought 
to say, willed to say was, “Ah, 
and so you have discovered what 
a woman’s fidelity is’’; but his 
will had not the strength. In- 
stead he remained silent. 

“My Odilie,” said Leandre, 
“she—she sent me away.” 

“T warned you,’ said Donovan. 

“You warned me,” Leandre 
said, “but it was a thing 
impossible, a_ thing 
which could not be.” 

“Vet it is,” said Don- 
ovan. 

“Tt is,” responded 
Leandre. 

Again Donovan was 
silent. 

“T reached her door 
before the bed time,’ 
Leandre said, “and, * 
m’sieu, you can imagine 
it, how high was my heart and with what 
eagerness I opened the gate. And from the 
walk I called, for I could not wait to reach 
the door. 

“T called loudly and gayly the name of 
Odilie and shouted that I was come. And 
there was silence, m’sieu, a strange silence 
which made me suddenly to be frightened.” 

“Yes,” said Donovan grimly. 

“And then, m’sieu, I was at the door, 
which stood open, and I called again, but no 
voice answered, and I called yet again. Then, 
m’sieu, one came slowly toward me from the 
kitchen, one I did not recognize for the shad- 
ows, and because she was so thin, m’sieu, so 
pitifully thin, and of the face so white. As 
she came I saw that she was telling her beads; 
and that, I learn from others, is how she 
occupies the hours of the day and far into the 
night. She prays, I am told, for death.” 

“Go on,” said Donovan. 


HE came to me at the door and spoke 

my name once, only once, and when, in 
my so great eagerness, I would have taken 
her in my arms she moved aside, and in a 
voice like the voice of the dead she said to 
me that I must not touch her. So I stood 
like one whose brains are turned to milk, 
m’sieu, and she, not weeping, but in a voice 
from the grave, spoke to me again. 

“Vou must go away,’ she said. 

“*But no,’ said I. ‘It is I, Leandre Savard, 
and I am come to marry you as soon as 
may be.’ 

‘“*T know you, Leandre,’ she said, ‘but 
you are not to marry mé, nor to touch me, 
nor to think of me, for, Leandre, I have be- 
trayed your love and there is nothing left for 
me but to die.’ 

“So I, standing there bewildered, argued 
with her and pleaded with her and held out my 
arms to her, but she would not let me come 
near; and so standing, she told me what had 
h appened, m’sieu—and sent me away. She 
would have none of me, nor would she let me 
enter her house. And her story was this, 
m’sieu, that, thinking to add to our savings, 











and being such a cook as one seldom meets, 
she entered the service of a man, and that man 
was evil. But she blamed herself equally 
with him, m’sieu, and it was pitiful to hear. 
And this man, by force and by wiles of great 
wickedness, made her as she was; and then, 
tiring of her and her tears, for she was not 
happy with him nor did she love him at all, 
he sent her away. 

“That is the story, m’sieu. And she sent 
me away. I am here, and—m’sieu will not 
also send me away?” 

“Who,” asked Donovan,.“‘ was this man?”’ 

“His name,” said Leandre, “is Cluny.” 

“ Cluny! ! ” 


“So she said, m’sieu.” cian « 
“And what will you do with fespect to this. 


man Cluny? Will yeu kill him?” 


O, M’SIEU, I do not kill. It is a great 
wickedness to kill even the wicked.” 

“Then what?” 

“T do not. know, m’sieu, since she sent me 
away and would have nothing to do with me.” 

“Since she sent you away!” 

“That is it,” said Leandre with surprise. 
‘Do you think I would have come if she had 
not. sent me? Do you think I, Leandre 
Savard, who loves heras he loves his own soul, 
would desert her in her grief? 
What can m’sieu think of me? 
Ah, very poorly, it is to be seen.” 

“T do not understand,”’: said 
Donovan in a queer, strained 
voice. ‘You would have re- 
mained with her—with this 
woman who betrayed you, if she 
had permitted.” 

“T would have made 
her my wife. Oh, yes, 
m’sieu, mine is not a 
little love. It is not a 
love that comes and 


But no. And am I to 
judge, m’sieu? No; for 
that is the task of the 
good God. Do we not 
all sin? But for the in- 
tercession of the saints 
and the compassion of 
the sweet Jesus, would we not all be dealt with 
harshly in the strict justice of God? It wasa 
terrible thing, m’sieu, and it has broken her 
heart. The great sin was the man Cluny’s— 
or so it seems to me—and her sin, if there was 
a sin—well, m’sieu, it is not for me to speak.” 

Donovan came a step closer and peered 
into Leandre’s face as if he had never seen 
him before. ‘Go on,” he said harshly. 


HE loves me,” said Leandre, “but be- 
cause it would be a stain upon my honor, 
she sends me away; that is how I read it.” 
Then, of a sudden, he leaped to his feet. 
“M’sieu,” he said, “I am no man; I ama 
coward. Behold, at the first blow I fall.” His 
eyes lighted, and for a moment he was almost 
his old self again. “‘ Regard me, I do not come 
back to you, m’sieu. But no; I go back to 
her; for that is my place, and her place is 
here.” He laid his finger upon his heart. “T 
go, and the saints will show me how I shall 
prove to her that I love her. Do you not 
think, m’sieu, if she can be sure that I love 
her, in spite of what has been, that she will 
let me stay?” His eyes sought Donovan’s in 
question. 

“T—do—not—know.” The words seemed 
to be wrung from Donovan’s throat. 

“Tt shall be. She shall be happy, and I 
shall be happy. That is the way.” He got to 
his feet and seized his turkey and moved 
toward the street. 

“Where are you going?” Donovan de- 
manded harshly. 

“To Odilie, back to Odilie,” said Leandre 
simply, and he walked away with shoulders 
erect and great determination in his stride. 

Donovan stared after him as one who has 
seen an apparition, stood staring while one 
might have counted a hundred. Then he 
turned and walked across the bridge and 
back toward the country, and his face was 
the face of a man who had watched water 
run up a hillside, or who has discovered two 
solids occupying the same space. 
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As the days wore on the 
feeling between Anthony and 
Leopardus became more 
strained. Leopardus had a 
congenital repugnance for 
book learning. He was by 
nature a spender and a waster, and he re- 
sented the fact that Anthony would vouch- 
safe him no golden mean to learning. 

“Get your Christians,” he said, “to give 
me a charm. They’re magicians and sor- 
cerers. They draw signs upon the sand and 
make crosses in the air. They can give me a 
magic sign too.” 

Anthony shook his head. ‘There is no 
magic mean to learning. Every man must 
make his own.” 

Then Leopardus attempted threatening. 
“Very well,” he said, “you may burn one 
day at Cesar’s garden party. My father may 
even give a garden party here, with Cesar 
as a guest. We will see then if you will use 
your magic to save yourself, since you will 
not use it to save me.” 

“T can only pray that I will die in peace,” 
said Anthony. “Now you will demonstrate 
that theorem about the hypotenuse of a 
right-angle triangle.” 


T= weeks slid on and spring grew into 
summer and summer into fall. In July 
and August the family went up to the villa in 
the hills above Firenze. There were vineyards 
around it, and peach and olive trees. Lizards 
sunned themselves along the walls, and the 
house was shadowy and cool, with the awn- 
ings drawn against the sun. 

The household was smaller in the summer 
and more informal, and Anthony had fewer 
defenses against the interruptions of Lalage. 
She used to sit cross-legged on a stool in his 
study, sometimes drawing, sometimes doing 
nothing. She followed him evenings into the 
garden where the moonlight sprinkled down 
through the branches of olive. 

He was disturbed and a little ashamed of 
himself. Women had no part in his scheme 
of life. He hadn’t arranged for them; he 
didn’t want them; and here he was dreaming 
about a bourgeois provincial’s daughter, 
the daughter of a man who could neither 
read nor write, and whose son had all the in- 
stincts of a jockey. Anthony had every in- 
tention of nipping this weakness in the bud 
when he stumbled upon Lalage one evening 
in the summerhouse. He had come out to 
observe the stars as they swam up over the 
valley. 

“Sit down,” Lalage invited; “these steps 
are big enough for both of us.” 

He sat, and she slid over to him, unfairly. 

“That’s rainy Orion,” he said, pointing. 

Lalage squinted. ‘How exciting.” Then, 
“That’s Venus,” she said, pointing. “Her 
methods were direct. She knew what she 
wanted, and she took it.” 

Lalage moved again, even closer, not so 
much in actual physical contact as in impli- 
cation. She seemed to envelop him, to pos- 
sess him. It was futile to struggle against 
her. 

“Lalage 

Their arms were around each other; they 
were holding each other with the fierceness 
of discovery. 

“This is madness,” 

“This is magic.” 

“T refuse to allow you to believe in magic,” 
he blustered. 

She laughed. ‘Well, what does it matter? 
We’ve got each other this moment, and all 
the stars in the heaven and every hilltop on 
the great flat world.” 

“Curved,” he interposed. 


” 


he said. 


LAT,” she laughed. Then after a mo- 

ment, “You must make Leo pass his 
examinations. I don’t know what might 
happen if he didn’t. Couldn’t you use just 
a little magic? The Christians, they say, are 
sorcerers. I’m sure it would take—well, quite 
a little magic to get Leo through.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” he said; but he 
was troubled. Funny what absurd things 
even an intelligent girl could believe. 

Then sounded the footsteps of the watch- 
man along the wall. 

Lalage jumped up, startled. This was no 
moment to be discovered. “Go on,” she 
said, “and watch your constellations—but 
think about me.” 

Leopardus made little progress academ- 
ically. One day his father interviewed the 
tutor on the subject. Fabius Crassus was a 
stout fellow and hot weather made him 


At Caesars Garden Party 
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irritable. Leopardus made him irritable too. 
He loved his son very much and believed 
that money could make of Leopardus every- 
thing he desired him to be. Fabius Crassus 
wanted his son to be a gentleman. He deter- 
mined he should be cultivated. Had he not 
bought him the most expensive tutor in all 
Rome? 

But this Anthony: fellow was a strange 
one. Fabius Crassus stopped him one morn- 
ing in the garden. “I’m not a man to be un- 
grateful,” he began. “If Leopardus becomes 
a student at the university this fall, you are a 
freedman. I might even set you up in a mod- 
est way to conducting a school of your own. 
Quite something for a fellow like you to 
attain to.” He stopped. “But if Leopardus 
fails, you shall suffer.” 

The young tutor shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘Leopardus is spoiled,” he said, ‘and lazy. 
All his life he has rubbed on the lamp, and 
you have given him his wish. Now he expects 
me to give it to him. The lamp of learning 
cannot be burnished that way.” 

“Talk Latin,” growled Fabius Crassus, 
“not poetry.” 

Anthony flushed with anger. ‘Well, 
then, I think your son is a baboon and a 
7 with just a touch of the snake about 

im.” 

Fabius Crassus trembled with rage. He 
had every intention of striking him, of kill- 
ing him. But he still had to depend on An- 
thony. 

Anthony was a fine teacher. 
wait until after the examinations. 

Meanwhile Fabius Crassus did not spare 
his son the lash of his tongue either. By Ju- 
piter, he was not going to humor Leopardus 
any longer! No more trifling. Leopardus 
should go up to the bank in Gaul. All he 
deserved, the puppy! 


He would 


| tp the first time in Leopardus’ life his 
father’s threats disturbed him. It would 
be terrible to have to leave Rome, the Circus, 
the splendid fights and the horse races. It 
was cold up in Gaul, and Leopardus liked his 
comfort. 

He liked breakfast in bed and his pleas- 
ant warm bath, strewn with rose petals. 
Leopardus had neither intention nor hope of 
passing his examinations, but he was already 
preparing himself with an alibi. He should 
be the victim of someone else’s fault. 
The logical person, of course, was Anthony. 

Oh, yes, he could trap Anthony very 
simply. For all his brains Anthony was a 
baby. And Lalage was sweet on him. He 
would enjoy a slap at Lalage. Lalage, for a 
woman, was much too. high-handed. She 
needed to be shown her place. 


In September the family moved back to 
the city. Anthony was delighted. The room 
with the spring was much more convenient 
for demonstrating his force pumps. Besides 
which, he felt he must get something definite 
finished in a hurry. If old Fabius fulfilled 
his threat, Anthony had very little time left. 

Lalage followed him about still, but si- 
lently. She never disturbed him when he 
worked now. When he was busy, her eyes 
followed him hungrily, desperately; but 
when he noticed her she smiled at him gayly. 

Anthony rather liked having her about. 
She didn’t interrupt him, and it was pleasant 
for him now and then to look up and see her 
sitting there by the window. One didn’t dare 
to look too long, of course. One got a strange 
feeling in the throat if one did. But just for 


a moment it was pleasant, very 
cozy and peaceful. 

Lalage, too, lived on the 
verge of the precipice. Again 
and again she asked Anthony 
to use his magic; but he only 
laughed at her and patted her shoulder and 
held her in his arms. She even made a visit 
to the cottage where Junius Timesitheus 
lived on the outskirts of the city. 

“Junius Timesitheus,”’ she said, “you 
must use your magic. You’re a Christian 
and a sorcerer. You can save him.” 

The old man shook his head. “I would 
give my life for him,” he said, “but I have 
no magic.” 


OU’RE stubborn donkeys,” she cried, 
“allof you. You’re just bound to make 
martyrs of yourselves. You wouldn’t be 
happy unless you were miserable. Oh, I 
think your religion is terrible, terrible! The 
emperor is right. It ought to be abolished.” 
“My daughter,”’ said Timesitheus, “don’t 
be unreasonable. But you are cruel now, be- 
cause you are unhappy, because you love 
Anthony. Perhaps’—he hesitated—“per- 
haps it is you that have the magic.” 

Lalage paused. She wondered. Well, she 
would pray to all the gods tonight, even to 
the Christian God. It wouldn’t do to take 
any chances. 

Leopardus set about definitely establish- 
ing his alibi with his father. He told his 
father Anthony was a sorcerer, that he did 
not believe the world was flat. He said ships 
sank from sight below the horizon. He said 
Anthony could destroy Fabius’ entire fleet 
if he wanted to. Old Fabius laughed, but the 
suspicion troubled him. What if Anthony 
really could work him harm, him and his 
family? These men with too many brains 
were not trustworthy. But that was absurd 
about the shape of the earth. His ships went 
all over, to China and Egypt and Persia, and 
they did not dip below the horizon. Anthony 
was probably a little mad. 

It was, however, the fact that Fabius 
Crassus was going to entertain the emperor 
that diverted his attention from Anthony. 
Fabius had long intended to entertain 
Cesar. It had been another goal of his am- 
bition. Away up in the swamps of Britain 
he had planned it. Years ago, when he was 
a clerk in a shipping house in Genoa, it had 
been his vision. What did it matter if Fabius 
Crassus had been born on a side street? The 
world belonged to the man who had the cour- 
age and energy to take it. 

Now he was going to entertain Cesar at a 
banquet finer even than one Cesar could 
give, for Fabius Crassus was richer. The 
oysters would come from Britain, the nec- 
tarines from Egypt, and the wine would be 
cooled in snow brought from the Alps. There 
would be dancing girls from Babylon and 
wrestlers from Carthage; and a Hindu net 
thrower would pit his agility against a 
leopard. 

Fabius knew Cesar loved cruelty, but old 
Fabius was not by nature bloodthirsty; not 
that he shrank, of course, from scenes of vio- 
lence, but he did not court them. Still, if 
Cesar wanted a little sensation, he supposed 
he could arrange for it. Leopardus might 
have some ideas. Leopardus had imagina- 
tion. 

The day after Leopardus’ examination was 
the date set for the banquet. It was to be, 
Fabius hoped, in honor of his son’s triumph. 
Ledpardus and Anthony knew otherwise. 


HE morning Leopardus set forth to meet 

his inquisitors at the university, Fabius 
poured out a great libation of wine to the 
family gods. His hand, that had held a rud- 
der steady in a storm, trembled a little. He 
wanted Leopardus to pass very much. Even 
more than he wanted to entertain Cesar, he 
wanted his son to be a gentleman. Having 
never had a college education himself, natu- 
rally he overestimated its importance. All 
the family and servants gathered about for 
the ceremony, and everyone left a pinch of 
incense on the altar. Everyone but Anthony. 
He passed by with his arms folded on his 
breast. Fabius stopped him. 

“What is your prayer for my son’s suc- 
cess?” he demanded. 

Anthony hesitated. “I pray he doesn’t 
forget that the square of the hypotenuse of a 
right-angle triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides.”’ 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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Fabius growled. Leopardus 
looked significantly at his 
father. But the arrival of a 
messenger from Cesar put an 
end to the scene. Cesar, it 
seemed, sent greetings and said 
he was tired of the usual after-dinner games 
and speeches. He hoped Fabius Crassus had 
thought up some new amusements for the 
evening. Felicitations, etc., Caesar, Impe- 
rator. 

All day Anthony worked in his basement 
room with his force pumps. He had attached 
a hollow roll of canvas to one of them. It 
leaked, of course, and it was not entirely 
satisfactory, but it was flexible and the 
water could be directed in any part of the 
chamber. Lalage, entering the room, barely 
escaped a drenching. 


OVE of Jupiter,” she cried, “haven’t you 
any regard fora lady’s costume?” Then 
at once she became very grave. ‘Oh, An- 
thony, why didn’t you put on a pinch of in- 
cense this morning, you idiot?” 
Anthony Gallienus stiffened. “I don’t be- 
lieve in magic.” 


“Then believe in expediency. Anthony, 
oh, Anthony!” 
Suddenly a servant entered. ‘This is 


where we’ve been told to put up the leopard 
till the entertainment tomorrow. Those are 
orders.”” A highly admonitory growl from 
the corridor backed up his statement. 
“Clear out,” he said, “by the window.” 

Anthony did not move. 

“T shan’t go until you do,” said Lalage. 

“By the window,” said Germanius, as he 
hustled them roughly. 

Outside Anthony lost himself among the 
crowd of people in the garden. 

When Leopardus came home that night 
Lalage trailed him like a shadow. Leopardus 
was treacherous, and today had been a bad 
one for her father. He had lost a ship and all 
its cargo in the Black Sea. A courier had 
just brought word. 

In the evening Leopardus met his father. 
Lalage stood behind a pillar. It was long and 
bitter, the conversation she heard. First, 
Fabius Crassus was angry. He was hurt, 
cruelly hurt and disappointed. Then he tried 
to believe his son’s story. Anthony’s hand 
had been against him; Anthony had be- 
witched him. Moreover, had not a ship of 
Fabius gone down in the Black Sea, and all 
her cargo? That, too, was Anthony’s doings. 
Nor would Anthony pay just tribute to the 
gods! Why, even this morning he had 
scorned them. Why not demand that he 
make an offering to Jupiter to prove them 
untrue? Leopardus had indeed a certain 
shrewdness of character. He felt he knew his 
man. 

Lalage waited until they had left the 
chamber; then she fled to Anthony. He 
looked at her, startled. 

“Anthony! Anthony! Oh, my dear, tell 
me what does it matter whether the earth is 
flat or curved, when you and I are on it? 
Anthony, what is a pinch of incense on an 
altar, when you and I love each other? What 
do beliefs amount to, when we are young and 
my shoulder aches for the hurt of your head 
against it? Anthony, Anthony!” 

He stood before her silent, pale as the 
moonlight. 

“ Anthony 

“T know.” He stopped. “ You are fighting 
for your existence. But I must fight for mine. 
You are dearer to me than the sweetness of 
spring. Your name is the loveliest sound in 
all the world. But I cannot drop a pinch of 
incense on the altar.” 

“ Anthony, beloved, you are an idiot.” 

“T may be. I’m sorry. I—love you.” 


” 





om the door was opened and two 
servants entered. “This way,” said Ger- 
manius; “you’re to spend the evening in 
chains in the room next to the leopard.” 

Anthony spent the following day in curi- 
ous contemplation. Overhead in the garden 
he could hear the scurrying of feet and the 
shouts of slaves and servants. The table was 
to be in the open and a great platform had 
to be built for the occasion. In the room 
next to him, where the pumps were, was his 
fellow-prisoner, the leopard. His companion 
was by no means as resigned as he. He 
yawned with boredom. Moreover, he was 
hungry. 

All day Anthony tried not to think about 
Lalage, but her image would defeat even his 
most determined Christian attempts to be 


At Caesars Garden Party 


(Continued from Page 167) 


free of her. Without warning she would sud- 
denly be in the room with him. He could 
not even keep the table between them. He 
could even feel her close to him, and in a 
second his arms would be around her and her 
head on his shoulder. 

“Oh,” he moaned, “why can’t I think of 
my sins or my force pumps? This is worse 
than anything Cesar could offer.” 

Finally dusk drew in. Anthony could hear 
music somewhere, unreal and insistent. It 
was dark now in his dungeon. Every now 
and then a rat would scurry out and disap- 
pear. Anthony sat there without moving. 

“T suppose I ought to pray,” he thought. 
“Tt’s what one usually does at a time like 
this.” 

But he did not stir. Finally he said, 
“Dear God, don’t ever put her in a position 
where she has to pay this price for an intel- 





lectual conviction.” Then after a while, 
“Dear God, don’t let life treat her any more 
cruelly than you have to. She is too rare 
and too lovely to be put upon.” And then 
again, “I guess that’s all.” 

In a little while two slaves came for him 
and led him out into the garden. Overhead 
were the first pale stars of twilight; the 
rainy Orion he noticed. It was warmer out 
in the garden, and the night breeze was dan- 
gerous with the fragrance of oleander and 
jasmine. Overhead flickered the chattering 
leaves of aspen, and distantly one could hear 
the songs of sailors on the Tiber. 

“Here,” said Tiberius, the overseer, “lift 
him up and strap him here.” 


NTHONY was hoisted aloft and made 
fast to a great isosceles triangle of wood. 
“This is Leopardus’ little jest,” he thought. 
“Remarkable, the odd uses to which he can 
put his education.” 

At his feet was a great pile of fencte, smell- 
ing pleasantly of pine and cedar. The triangle 
was raised near to the palace and at one end 
of the great banquet table. He was in the 
shadow, but below him shimmered the nar- 
row silver path of the festal board. It was 
strewn with flowers and glittering with crys- 
tal and silver. 

Anthony shut his eyes. He could hear the 
guests assemble, the guffaw of the host and 
the snigger of the emperor. Moments 
passed. He could hear the servants scurry- 
ing about, bringing wine and viands, and 
their ill-concealed, snarling orders to each 
other. 

The dancing girls danced; two buffoons 
from the circus boxed each other; a group of 
acrobats whirled and rolled and juggled and 
finally builded themselves, with dangerous 
adroitness, fifteen strong upon the shoulders 
of the patriarch of their fraternity. 

Finally Cesar yawned. “ This is old stuff,” 
he complained to a courtier, “no better than 
I have at home.” 

The torches were beginning to burn down 
and the guests to wish they had ordered their 
litters earlier when Leopardus rose. 

“Cesar,” he said, “and gentlemen: We 
have a special diversion for this evening, one 
that I trust will be acceptable to all of you. 
Over there in the shadow,” he pointed, “is 
the finest mind in the empire, an intellect 
that outblazes the sun of midday. It may 
look dull to you now, even as it has to me. 
He was my tutor and a Christian. But to- 
night he will be given a chance to fulfill all 





his boasts of brilliancy. To- 
night is his night to shine. 
Tonight is his glory’’—he 
used—‘“‘and in the light of 
is brilliancy we will watch a 
Hindu net thrower pit his skill 
against a leopard. Tiberius ——”’ He clapped 
his hands and the overseer sprang forward. 

At his feet Anthony could see the tiny 
threads of flame race about among the dry 
needles and the fagots. They were timid at 
first and faltering, but they would gain in 
courage. 

The crowd waited, spellbound. Suddenly 
there came a sound like the moaning of a 
soul in torment, like the shriek of a monster. 
It came from the palace, from the basement. 
The crowd caught their breath with excite- 
ment. 


Y FORCE pump,” thought Anthony. 

“Somebody is trying to work it with 
the water full on.” Then he thought at once 
that that was the room where the leopard 
was kept. It was right beneath where he 
was fastened. What idiot could be in there 
with the leopard? Who knew how to work 
his force pump? Heaven! Anthony was 
faint with agony. There was only one person 
in the world beside himself who could run 
his force pump—only one. 

“Lord,” he moaned, “be merciful.” 

Suddenly something white appeared at 
the basement window and a feeble stream of 
water sprang out. It reached as far as the 
pile of fagots, causing them to hiss and sizzle. 
Finally it mounted. It was gathering power. 
High up the triangle it spurted. It was 
strong now, a great silver pole of water. It 
played aloft for a moment, like a waterfall of 
spring in the mountains. Then it lowered its 
direction slowly till it finally reached the 
banquet table. At once it quadrupled in 
volume and like a great tidal wave swept the 
guests from their couches. 

“Ye gods,” shrieked the emperor, “a 
cloudburst. The world is being destroyed.” 

“A miracle, a portent,” yelled the guests. 
“Save us. Spare us.” 

“Take down the man from the stake,” 
called a voice from below ground. 

“Ye gods, it comes from the room where 
the leopard is kept,” shrieked Tiberius. 

“Take down the man from the stake.”’ 

The emperor and all the guests fled pell- 
mell from the garden, from the palace, down 
the streets of the imperial city. “A sign,” 
they called, “a portent. Out of a cloudless 
night comes a spout of water like a typhoon. 
It was all because a Christian was being 
burned. His God has protected him, has 
saved him.” 

In the garden now were only Anthony and 
Lalage. Every one had fled—the guests, the 
servants, Fabius, Leopardus, the emperor. 

“Lalage,” he said, “I wasn’t worth it. 
How did you dare to?” 

“T wasn’t afraid, really. I just ignored the 
leopard. I didn’t ‘have time to bother with 
him. Those darn pumps were so hard to 
work. I’d seen you do it a hundred times, 
but I'd never , Paid any special attention. 
Anthony 





HEIR arms were around each other, 
holding fast like children afraid in the 
darkness. A long moment they were silent. 
Finally Anthony spoke. “But that pump 
never worked that well before.” 

Lalage drew his head down against the 
softness of her cheek. “The leopard knocked 
something over. I guess maybe that helped.” 

“The control lever. So it ought to be 
down.” He considered, then he added 
grudgingly, “But it doesn’t figure out logi- 
cally that way.” 

Lalage giggled and held him closer to her. 
“Logically,” she jeered. 

His arms tightened around her. He knew 
he was absurd, but he was made that way. 
Anyway, she loved him. 

The night breeze was heavy with jasmine, 
and the aspen leaves flickered, and the songs 
of the sailors still came up from the Tiber. 
Overhead every star twinkled with a signifi- 
cant luster, especially Venus, and in the 
bushes somewhere a nightingale was startled 
into song. 

“Anthony, wise one,” she finally whis- 
pered, “tell me, don’t you believe now in 
magic, a little?” 

He waited a moment and on his face 
slowly kindled the light of a great conviction. 
“Yes,” he said, “I believe now in magic— 
in the magic of a woman in love.” 
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that happen to us after childhood has 
passed. Birthdays, graduation from 
school or college, getting married, buy- 
ing a home and bringing up a family are 
important. But there is nothing that is 
half as important as what occurs to us 
before we have passed our fifth birthday. 

The most important thing in the baby’s 
first year is his rate of gain in weight. This 
depends upon his proper nutrition. Gain in 
weight is the index of nutrition. The easiest 
way to assure this gain is to nurse your baby 
at regular intervals. Breast-fed babies are 
better nourished and gain more evenly than 
bottle-fed babies do. 

There are certain standards to measure by, 
but remember that these are for what is 
called the average baby. If your baby weighs 
less or more than the figures given, it does not 
mean that he is not healthy, though extreme 
underweight or overweight should be ad- 
justed by proper care. 

An easy rule to remember is that a baby 
should double his birth weight by the time he 
is six months old and treble it at one year. 
The monthly or weekly gain is more variable 
and is usually less in summer than it is in 
winter. During the first ten days of life you 
may expect a slight loss in weight, amount- 
ing to from four to eight ounces. At the end 
of ten days or two weeks the birth weight 
should have been regained. During the first 
six months the gain is more rapid than during 
the rest of the year. The following may be 
taken as a general guide: First, second and 
third months, 6 to 7 ounces a week; fourth, 
fifth and sixth months, 4 to 5 ounces a week; 
seventh, eighth and ninth months, 3 to 4 
ounces a week; and the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth months, 2 to 3 ounces a week. - 

If the weight remains stationary for one or 
two weeks it is usually an indication that the 
baby is not getting the proper amount of 
food. In this event, or if there is an actual 
loss, it is generally wise to give breast-fed 
babies an additional, or supplementary, bot- 
tle feeding after the regular nursing, but not in 
place of it. For bottle-fed babies the strength 
of the feeding mixture should be increased. 
If the loss in weight is caused by an illness, 
that must be cared for before the feeding is 
changed or adjusted. 


Weight and Height 


EIGH the baby once each week and at 

the same time of day. After the morn- 
ing feeding or after the daily bath will be 
found the most convenient time. It is not 
necessary to undress the baby; but if this is 
not done, the same kind and amount of cloth- 
ing must be worn each time. The best type 
of scales are those having a bar with the 
weight at one end and a flat pan in which to 
place the baby at the other, but the simple 
spring scale, costing about twenty-five cents, 
will serve the purpose. The weight of the 
towel or blanket must be taken separately 
and subtracted from the total weight to get 
the right result. 

The height of the baby is of minor im- 
portance. The average baby, weighing from 
seven to seven and a half pounds at birth, 
is from nineteen to twenty inches long. When 
we realize that most people are either taller 
or shorter than the average we can see that 
this is one of the things that have little to do 
with health. A proper rate of growth should 
be expected, and usu- 
ally the baby will grow 
about five inches dur- 
ing the first six months 
and about three inches 
more before the end 
of the first year. 

Isuppose that every 
mother and father 
have felt a certain 
= in the apparent 

rge size of their 
baby’s head. I am 
sorry to shatter the 
tradition that this 
means an unusual 
brain development. It 
is a normal condition, 
and concern may be 
felt only when it does 
not occur. At birth 
the average chest 
measurement is thir- 
teen and a half inches, 
while the head meas- 
ures fourteen inches in 
circumference. At one 


resent pounds. 


Figures at top represent weeks. 


The Baby Grows Up 


(Continued from Page 29) 


year of age the head and chest measurements 
are equal, usually about eighteen inches. This 
equality persists until the end of the second 
year, and after that time there is the normal 
tendency for the size of the head to be ex- 
ceedingly slow in growth, while the chest 
measurement increases until maturity. 


When Does Baby First See? 


SCULAR development is of the ut- 
most interest, as it often keeps pace 
with the corresponding mental development. 
When a baby consciously does things is a 
rough measure of his intelligence and the 
times and ages when these important things 
occur should be noted. If your baby is 
healthy and well nourished he should hold 
his head up as a result of his own efforts and 
without assistance at the end of three months. 
Between six and seven months he should 
be able to sit erect without his back being 
supported, and sometime between the sixth 
and ninth months he will make his first at- 
tempt at creeping. Between the ninth and 
tenth months he will try to get up on his feet, 
and from the twelfth to the fourteenth month 
will try to walk alone. You must never urge 
him to do any of these things. They must 
come about of his desire and effort. 

When does the baby first see? Probably 
not until he is at least six weeks old. Many 
babies have the habit of looking about, as 
though they were consciously taking in all 
that surrounds them, but it is difficult to de- 
termine whether they are able to recognize 
anything or anyone before the age of three 
months. After that, however, we are reason- 
ably certain that the baby does recognize the 
people that he knows best and the things 
that attract him. Asa rule, he will not reach 
out and grasp objects until he is at least six 
months old, but that is an evidence of greater 
mental development rather than an indica- 
tion of better sight. 

The question as to when the baby first 
hears is even more difficult to determine. 
Sounds may be recognized a few days after 
birth, but the baby will be at least two 
months old before he knows where the 
sounds come from. He usually does not know 
the voices of those who care for him con- 
tinually until he is three months old. His 
ability to hear, however, is of a more sensitive 
quality than his ability to see. Because of 
this his need of the right kind of a quiet 
environment must be met. The nervous 
system of a baby is easily influenced by dis- 
turbing sounds, and the foundation for a 
quiet, controlled disposition can be laid in 
earliest babyhood. On the other hand, a 
nervous, irritable disposition can often be 
traced to the wrong care of the baby at this 
time. The ordinary noises of the household 
must and should go on; but sharp and noisy 
interruptions occur only too often as a result 
of thoughtlessness and carelessness. 

Your baby’s first word is always a mile- 
stone of importance. The beginning of the 
second year generally brings the first word, 
and after that the ability to give names to 
things and to form sentences varies greatly 





WEIGHT CHART UNDER ONE YEAR 
Black line shows weight of average baby from birth to one year of age. Figures at left rep- 


line on this chart to show your baby’s weight. 


Weigh your baby each week and draw a 





and depends a great deal upon the fam- 
ily habits of talking to the child. 

The two soft spots on your baby’s 
head are known as fontanels. The an- 
terior one, above the brow, is about one 
and a half inches in diameter. It should 

be closed in by the growth of the bones of 
the head by the time the baby is eighteen 
months old. The posterior one, just above 
the back of the neck, will normally be closed 
at the end of six weeks. 

Teething, and all that concerns it, is also 
connected with the development of your 
baby’s bones and his proper nutrition. At six 
months the two lower central teeth should be 
coming through and at one year you may 
expect the four upper central to appear. 

The best way for you to keep informed as’ 
to your baby’s growth and development con- 
sists in keeping a record of all the things that 
we have been talking about. 

The points that need recording are: Date 
of Birth. First Held Head Erect. Sat Up 
Alone. Began to Creep. Stood Alone. Took 
First Step. First Noticed Father or Mother. 
First Tooth. First Word. A chart of these 
is easily made, allowing a blank after each 
point for the date. 


cA Health Test for Your Baby 


OU are probably familiar with the “in- 

telligence tests” that are so commonly 
given to school children and college students 
to show their mental development. Here is 
a health test for your child: 


Answer each question. If the answer is yes, 
mark it 10. If the answer is mo, mark it 0. If 
the answer must be qualified, mark the figure 


that represents your opinion. 
SCORE 


1. Is your baby gaining in weight, 
Pemaiirny Gis OVOP? .w. 6k kf cceee 
2. Is he sleeping easily and comfort- 
ably throughout the night and hav- 
ing at least two long naps during 
SG 5 aie Pas be ek aed oe 38k des 
3. (Score 5 for yes to each of the fol- 
lowing): 
(a) Is he being fed at regular inter- 
J Se oe Oe 
(b) Does his food agree with him as 
shown by the absence of vomit- 
ing, colic and diarrhea? . . . ...... 
4. Are his muscles sound and firm and 
does he show their normal develop- 
ment by kicking his legs, moving 
his arms and holding his head up 
and sitting erect at the proper age? 
5. Have his teeth appeared at the 
Ee Oe ee reer a oe ae ee ee eee 
6. Is the soft spot at the top of his 
head growing smaller all the time? 
7. Did the soft spot at the back of his 
head become firm and hard at the 
NE EN on od 6 oe sb nas 
8. Is his skin firm, smooth, of a good 
color and free from any eruption? 
9. Does he have one or two good, 
smooth, yellow bowel movements 
Nie a, Aus Seda So tho ig e's eee 
10. Does he seem well and happy and 
RI 9.3. So Arce pois sive 54 


If the score is less than 100 the lowered 
number after any of the questions will show 
you where the difficulty lies, and will also 
show that medical advice is needed to bring 
the total score up to normal. 

In any event, do not wait until your baby 
is sick or ailing before you have your doctor 
see him. Even if you consider him to be per- 
fectly well, take him to your doctor at regu- 
lar intervals, at least 
once each month, for 
an examination and 
advice, so that he can 
be kept well. If adoc- 
tor is not available go 
to the nearest baby 
health station or con- 
sult the district nurse. 
If you are not iortu- 
nate enough to have 
either of these in your 
vicinity, write to your 
State Department of 
Health for pamphlets 
and other information 
on baby care, or send 
to The Children’s 
Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., for similar in- 
formation. 

Remember that it 
is easy to keep the 
baby well and that 
health is your baby’s 
birthright. 
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pace the age-old rugs into which 
thenativecraftsmanwovearecord 
of the traditions and superstitions 
which dominated his simple life, 
comes the inspiration for the fine 
designs in modern Herati rugs. 
These old motifs live again in new 
beauty through the rare skill and 
endless study of artist-designers. 

For many years these designers of 
Herati rugs have lived in Persia, 
Turkey, Mesopotamia, China, ab- 
sorbing the same rich rug heritage 
as those Oriental weavers. 

Imbued with the same spirit as 
that which found expression in the 
designs of rare old Orientals, Herati 
Wilton rugs vie with them in excel- 





lence of workmanship and enduring 
quality. 

,Only the finest, long-staple wor- 
sted yarns — specially selected and 
imported from the Orient—are used 
in weaving Herati rugs. Firmly, 
closely woven, these fast-dyed yarns 
give to Herati rugs their character- 
istic deep, velvety pile, their silken 
sheen. Comparable to Orientals in 
both beauty and wear, Herati rugs 
differ greatly in price—a good qual- 
ity Oriental size 9 ft. x 12 ft. costs 
about five hundred dollars. A Herati 


“ae 





rug of the same size costs less than 
one-third as much. 


FREE—This interesting booklet show- 
ing representative Herati rugs in actual 
colors—upon receipt of the name of 
your rug dealer, Address A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Dept. D, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


(Herati Rugs) 
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HERATI RUGS 


—express the beauty and character 


of ancient Orientals 


Ro with all the beauty of patterned 
Orientals while yet possessing a 
solid color field, this new Herati rug 
“Mandarin” is distinguished by a unique 
loveliness. Inspired by Chinese art of the 
period of Chien Lung, the motifs in each 
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HERATI RUGS are woven in a wide variety of 
interesting and beautiful designs and color com- 
binations in all the standard rug sizes. Identify 
them by the Herati label or the name “Kara- 
heusian” on the back. You can buy them at 
eading department, dry goods, and furniture 
stores. A. & M. Karagheusian, New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles. 


corner are so varied that they successfully 
achieve the interest of design characteristic 
ofthat period ... Other Heratirugsequally 
beautiful express the art forms of Persian 
rugs, Turkish rugs, and of prized antiques 
from Mesopotamia, the Caucasus and Syria. 
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OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 
A Distinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 
A Package for a Dime 


(except in Far West) 
Do you like Wheat? 


Then buy— 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 
THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 


The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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NOTHING in floor covering will compare 
in quality, durability or pleasing color 
effects with our BUR-TEX duo-tone rugs, 


price considered. 


Our EXTRAORDINARY 
Introductory Offer! 


We want to quickly introduce and put in use 
BUR-TEX rugs inevery community in America. 
To gain immediate distribution we will send 
one of our genuine BUR-TEX rugs for $5.50 
postpaid, provided you will let us have the name 
of the best dealer in your city. The size of this 
sample rug is 36x72 inches (one size only in this 
offer). Tell us the color you prefer. e will 
lease you: Send no ro cm the postman. 
y/ it for 5 days in actual use on your floor. 

f you are not entirely satisfied return it to 
us and we will refund your money. BUR-TEX 
rugs always lay flat and stay flat. You will 
want more of them. Future orders may be 

care of through your dealer. 


Address Rug Department A-1 
BURLINGTON BLANKET COMPANY 
Burli: Zo Wisconsin 








Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK, “Your Big portunity.”” LEWIS HOTEL 

G SCHOOLS, D-597, Washington, D. C. 
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their monthly receipts had fallen off 
considerably, and he attributed it to 
the fact that people were listening over 
the radio. The other letter was from a 
discouraged minister, who seemed to 
feel that I was adding to his problems. 

Had the officers of our church believed 
that there were many such cases the broad- 
casting would have been discontinued imme- 
diately. But I believe such cases are rare. 

There has been some severe criticism of 
church members who remain at home and 
enjoy the radio service without contributing 
either their presence or their gifts. I have 
always tried to make it clear to the invis- 
ible congregation that radio hearing is no 
substitute for church attendance, and that 
all Christians have obligations toward the 
support of their own congrega- 





Preaching by ‘Radto 


(Continued from Page 27) 


compared with the great army of the sick 
and shut-in at private homes. 

Picture to yourself a scene like this: In an 
upper chamber there sits in her easy-chair 
an honored mother. The sorrows and cares 
of her more than fourscore years have fur- 
rowed, and yet made beautiful, her face. An 
earnest Christian, she has followed Christ 
since childhood. But now it is years since 
she was able to go to the church and join in 
the worship on the Sabbath. Her son and 
her daughter have heard about the radio 

and the broadcasting of the ser- 


tions. I hope this has not been se mon. With filial gratitude and 
without effect. But what of the :. ae tender joy they have a radio put 
great number who contribute to x tae Me ba in for their mother. Jazz music, 
no church? Some of them send Bag x bedtime stories, comic mono- 


in an offering. More of them 
undoubtedly would do so if this 
were requested. But since the 
service reaches many who belong 
to other churches, such a request 
could not be made. Neverthe- 
less, quite a little money keeps 
flowing in, from the widow’s 
mite, carefully wrapped in a bit 
of paper, to the banker’s check 
for a hundred dollars. On a 
number of occasions I have re- 
quested the radio congregation 
to contribute to objects outside 
the regular church work, such as 
installing radios at the home for 
the aged, printing sermons in the 
Braille system for the blind, and the response 
has always been immediate and generous. 


The Same Message 


HAVE frequently been asked if the ser- 

mon which is prepared for radio transmis- 
sion differs in any way from that which is 
prepared for the ordinary congregation. My 
answer is that the sermons are just the same 
in general outline and tone as those which I 
preach at other times. The reason for this is 
the very simple and incontrovertible one, 
that the humanity which listens at a dis- 
tance over the radio is precisely the same as 
the humanity which hears the sermon in the 
pew of the church. It is true, of course, that 
the percentage of non-Christians and non- 
confessors in the invisible congregation will 
be much larger than in the visible congrega- 
tion. But every large congregation in a 
church will be found to have in it many who 
are not members of the church; and even if 
that were not so, the sermon addressed to 
nonbelievers, and which states the ground of 
Christian faith and presses home the claims 
of Christ as a Divine Redeemer, is generally 
the sermon which will be of most profit to the 
believer. 

Every thoughtful preacher tries to vary 
the style and the themes of his sermons. For 
example, after preaching a long series of ser- 
mons on the great Christian doctrines, such 
subjects as the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Resurrection, and the Second Advent of 
our Lord, I changed to a course which I 
named Sermons from Life, and which were 
suggested by those actual cases of tempta- 
tion, sorrow, trial and sin with which every 
pastor is always coming in contact. The two 
courses of sermons were as unlike in sub- 
stance and in manner as it would be possible 
to make sermons coming from the same 
preacher. Yet, as far as I could judge by the 
letters which came in, one style of discourse 
was as acceptable as the other. If anything 
the doctrinal sermons were more com- 
mented upon than the others. I had tested 
it out before by years of preaching to city 
congregations, but my radio experience has 
only served to establish more firmly in my 
mind the conviction, based upon actual ex- 
perience, that the day of doctrinal preaching 
is not over, nor will be over, so long as man 
has a mind to think about the soul, God and 
the hereafter. 

First in any classification of those who 
are reached and helped by the radio sermon 
are the sick and the aged. “I was sick, and 
ye visited me.” What an opportunity the 
minister who broadcasts his service has to 
visit the sick! Nearly all the hospitals now 
have radio headpieces hanging at the head of 
the beds in the wards. And the sick in the 
hospitals are almost negligible in numbers 














logues—she is too near the other 
country to care for such things 
now. The sermon, the church 
service, is the thing for her. Sun- 
day night comes, and there is 
some little excitement and bustle 
of preparation, and anxiety lest 
the thing will not work. Then, 
at the appointed hour, the an- 
nouncer declares the station 
broadcasting,and the church and 
the minister. First of all comes 
one of the grand old hymns, 
Rock of Ages, Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul, What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus; then the 
Scriptures and the prayer; 
another hymn, then the sermon, the final 
hymn and the benediction. 

No wonder that so many of the letters 
which I receive from such homes, most of 
them written by son or daughter, but some 
of them painfully traced out with faltering 
hand and through dimming eye by the aged 
saint herself, almost invariably tell of tears of 
joy and gratitude which coursed down their 
furrowed cheeks when they realized that they 
were actually hearing the service of God’s 
house. 

What is mentioned by most and with 
deepest gratitude? Some would guess the 
hymns; others the sermons. But both are 
wrong. What seems to reach and touch 
most deeply the Christian man and woman, 
long confined to their rooms, is to hear a 
minister pray for them. 

Another group, of whom I always think 
when I broadcast a sermon, is made up of 
the lapsed and alienated. If all those who 
have fallen away from church for one reason 
or another could be marshaled together, 
what a host it would be! More than enough 
to fill all our churches. These people are not 
going to church, but they are listening over 
the radio. Their absence from the House of 
God is not to be condoned or excused, for we 
are reminded by the apostle not to forsake 
the assembling of ourselves together. Yet, 
whatever the cause, they are not going to 
the church. 


The Lapsed and-Alienated 


HEY have been offended, in most cases 

without a cause, or have been shocked at 
the inconsistencies of church members, or 
have themselves fallen into sin. Years have 
passed since they crossed the threshold of a 
church. Perhaps they have almost bitter 
memories of the church relationship. Yet the 
root of religion is still in them. Childhood’s 
memories and youth’s customs are not to be 
obliterated in a year or in many years. Now, 
when Sunday night comes, these people are 
hearing the sermons. I know it, for I hear 
from many of them. They speak almost 
wistfully of their former church life, and 
while, too often, they show no intimation of 
any intention to resume it, yet they speak 
gladly and gratefully of the services as they 
heard them over the radio. When I get such 
letters I think of Lincoln’s words about the 
chords of love and unity, struck by the better 
angels of our nature. 

I hear, too, from not a few prodigals who 
have gone far down in the path of sin, even 
into criminal ways. One of the few letters 
which stand out from the great harvest I 
have garnered was from an unchurched man 
who confessed that he was a bootlegger. He 
had stills in several quarters of the city and 
was making a great deal of money in his 


illicit trade. He chanced to get on 
the radio one night and had listened 
with growing interest and growing self- 
interrogation ever since. “ Last night,” 
he wrote, “your sermon on Paul finished 
me.” 

And other letters come from those who 
have wandered very deep into the far coun- 
try, men who would never cross the threshold 
of a church, yet who chanced to “listen in” 
on the radio and heard a hymn, a prayer or 
a sermon which touched their hearts and 
spoke unmistakably to that divine self which 
makes every man, though in his rags and 
filth, sacred, not to be measured in value, so 
sacred that Christ died for him on the Cross. 

When I get letters from such persons as 
these I think of the lines of that splendid 
old hymn we used to sing: 


Down in the human heart, crushed by the 
tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore; 
Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kind- 
ness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more. 


Even when preaching to a visible congre- 
gation from year to year, the best results, the 
spiritual fruits, are often invisible. This 
will be all the more so in estimating the fruits 
of preaching to the invisible congregation. 
It takes faith in God and His word that it 
will not return to him void to preach to any 
congregation, visible or invisible. But there 
are some visible encouragements among the 
invisible audience. Marriages? Yes, quite a 
few of them—and funerals too. 

One morning not long ago a woman called 
at my study. I saw she was in deep grief. We 
had never met. But her husband had died 
the night before at the hospital. It was a 
Sunday night, and his last conscious act was 
to listen to the sermon. Incidents like that 
at once establish a bond of interest between 
the preacher and his unseen hearers. 

In some cases ministers have told me of 
men who united with their churches and said 
that they started to give heed to religion and 
its claims through listening over the radio. 
There can be no doubt that the broadcasting 
of sermons has helped to establish a more 
friendly feeling on the part of the great un- 
churched masses toward the Christian 
Church. Listening to the ministers, they 
realize that they must not all be of the type 
depicted in the cinematograph, or whose 
reckless denunciations are featured in the 
front pages of the newspapers. 


(Church Unity 


BELIEVE that the radio is not only a 

bond of brotherhood and unity as between 
man and man, but a bond of church unity, 
that goal for which all true Christians labor 
and pray, obedient to the prayer and spirit 
of our Lord, who prayed “ that they all may 
be one.” Naturally many Roman Catholics 
listen to the services. I am told that some of 
their priests have spoken against it, and even 
forbidden it. 

On the other hand, I hear from many 
Catholics expressing their appreciation of 
sermons defending such cardinal facts of 
Christ’s life as the virgin birth, the sacri- 
ficial death on Calvary and the bodily resur- 
rection. One priest was kind enough to 
commend to his congregation something that 
I had said about the glory of Him who is the 
Saviour of Catholic and Protestant alike, and 
another priest sent me a greeting, saying how 
he had his clergy at the rectory every Sun- 
day night listen to the sermons. 

In the invisible congregation are many 
Jews. They look upon Christianity through 
a veil of misunderstanding and of prejudices 
for which the Christian Church is herself in 
no small part to blame. The great majority of 
them have no conception of New Testament 
Christianity in its purity and majesty. The 
radio gives the minister the ear of thou- 
sands of the descendants of Abraham, of 
whose race are the law, the prophets, the 
apostles and Jesus Himself. 

The radio is here to stay; and when I 
stand behind the sacred desk to speak to 
thousands of unseen listeners, I will lay to 
heart the words that the Lord spake to the 
prophet Ezekiel: “Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, 
Thus saith the Lord God; Come from the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live.” 
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From an eminent scientist: 


“Use a dentifrice that cleans and polishes 
without scratching and one which mildly 
stimulates the salivary glands. 

“The copious flow of saliva is the best 
preventive against tooth decay and un- 
healthy conditions of the gums.” 

Pebeco restores the natural alkaline action of 
the glands, protecting teeth from the mouth 
acids, which are the chief cause of decay. 











Pr ; 
When you are having the best times together—talking and laughing 


—your teeth s 


sound with Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


Now you can prevent Dry Mouth 
that leads to tooth decay 


"By stimulating the natural fluids of the 
mouth this tooth paste keeps your mouth 
healthy and your teeth safe 


Dentists and physicians now know 
that only your own mouth glands can 
keep your mouth and teeth perma- 
nently clean. 


And men and women everywhere 
are learning this truth: To keep the 
teeth safe the mouth glands must be 
kept healthy. 

Normally your mouth glands should 
be working all the time, constantly 
flushing your mouth. 


But in almost everyone today these 
glands have been seriously weakened. 
Our soft, cooked foods do not stay in 
the mouth long enough to excite a 
normal flow of saliva. 






Our mouths have become dry. And 
the teeth have been left exposed to 
the acids of decay. It is only recently 
that this simple natural way has been 
found by which you can gently aid 
the glands to protect your teeth. 


Brushing is not enough—you must 
gently stimulate the glands 


The effects of ordinary cleaning are 
over the minute you stop brushing. 


With Pebeco good healthy streams 
of saliva flow and you experience an 
entirely new feeling of mouth clean- 
liness. The tongue, the tonsils, the 


Free Offer 


entire oral cavity, feel the lasting 
effect of these protective fluids. 


Every day your glands flow more nor- 
mally. Your mouth, no longer dry, grows 
cleaner and stronger. 

And your teeth are kept not only white 
and shining—but safe. The natural alka- 
line fluids of your mouth counteract the 
acids of decay as fast as they form. 

Stop wasting your time with mere tem- 
porary cleaning. Send today for a trial 
tube of Pebeco. Made only by Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. At all druggists. Canadian 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Company, 
Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Send Coupon for Free Generous Tube 


most. Keep them always,white and shining and 





: LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. A-7 
635 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 


| Pebeco. 


Name se 












i Street. 











Send me free your new large sized sample tube of 
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The fabric and upholstery 
of the chair, shown on this : 
page, are reproduced from 
j unretouched photographs 
of Chase VELMO — So- 
rento, Cameo Pattern. 
th 
SO 
bu 
4 sh 
u it. 
5 ot 
a he 
: i d su 
HE beauty of your fine furniture is lo 
always enhanced by Chase VELMO— be 
the luxurious Mohair Velvet upholstery. me 
Made in an infinite variety of patterns 7 
and colorings, it is adaptable to any 7 
period or design; and it will retain its ' 
beauty unimpaired longer than any other m 
upholstery fabric. b 
L.C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON te 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 
I 
( HASE : 
‘ ps 
: hi 
it 
Ww 
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PERFECTED MOHAIR VELVET 7 
Made by r 





‘SANFORD MILLS: 
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A SINGLE WIFELY DUTY, 

| BOUGHT IT WITH MY 

OWN PRECIOUS DOLLARS, 
EARNED IN A WEEK” 







Wives are Earning Extra Money Too! 


Business Girls, Grandmothers, School Girls Profit by This Plan 


ow 


ERE’S a dress that seems to 
be just made for you,” said 
the friendly clerk. “It’s been 
reduced to $29.50.” 

: These words werestill ring- 
44) ing in the ears of Mrs. Clara 

&¥| Duncan when she _ reached 

Sheen 26\ the street. It was not only 

giving up the very dress she wanted that 
bothered her. It was not the look in the eyes 
of the clerk who had been so anxious to please 
her a minute before. 

It was the feeling that she did not have 
the right to spend this money on clothes—on 
something for herself—that made her cheeks 
burn. If the dress had cost ten dollars less 
she would have strained a point and bought 
it. But the ten dollars, needed for so many 
other things, had caused her to shake her 
head and refuse. 

Has ten dollars or fifteen or five ever made 
such a difference to you? Have you ever 
longed for a way to increase your spending 
money? Have you wanted to help your hus- 
band bear the financial load without actually 
‘taking a position” that might upset your 
home life and make your friends “‘ wonder” ? 

If so, you’ll know how Mrs. Duncan felt 
some weeks later, when she wrote us this 
‘bubbling over” letter: 





Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: Really, 
being able to earn this money of my own has 
made a new woman of me. I feel that I want to 
tell other women about it. You won’t believe me, 
but I almost talked to a strange girl in a store the 
other day when I saw her turning away from a 
suit that cost too much. If only she had realized 
how easily she could earn the money for it. 

But let me tell you about my dress—the one 
I wanted so much. When I discovered your 
splendid plan for making money I set out to earn 
enough to buy this dress, first of all. (Such a 
well-made, serviceable blue silk crépe!) And I 
succeeded! Without disorganizing my little 
home or neglecting a single wifely duty, I bought 
it with my own precious dollars, earned in a week. 

And best of all, my husband is as pleased 
with The Girls’ Club plan as I am. It makes me 
his partner in earning and saving, as in every- 
thing else. So now for more dollars, more pretty 
things for the house, more real help for the best 
man on earth! Yours gratefully, 

Clara Duncan. 


Do you know what our plan for making 
money is? If not, we shall be so glad to tell 
you. There is no better time to begin earning 
than right now. September, you know, is the 
‘alarm clock” month of the year. You turn 
the calendar and summer is over. Buzz-zz-zz! 
It’s time to think of winter needs and the 
dollars that are necessary to meet them. 

Don’t be caught napping. Don’t wait till 
the first chilly wind am to begin thinking 
of warmer clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren, new household arrangements, the 
pretty or useful things the changing seasons 
always make you want. 

It’s better to take a leaf from Mrs. Dun- 
can’s book, and let The Girls’ Club solve the 





financial problem. Thousands of others have 
done so and are doing so. Here are four let- 
ters on top of my desk this minute that will 
give you an idea of what The Club has meant 
to these happy Club members: 


INSURANCE AND CLOTHES 


Dear Manager: My husband recently met 
with an accident, and is still something of an in- 
valid. When his life insurance was due I was 
quite worried, wondering how I could meet the 
dues. Club dollars helped me out of the difficulty. 
Last year my money helped me pay for a course of 
eye treatments at a time when I was rather 
pinched for funds. I have also used Club dollars 
to buy clothes for my little boy and a dainty 
blouse for myself. 

Mrs. W. M. M., Wisconsin. 


A MATRON WANTS A STRING OF PEARLS * 


Dear Manager: My little roll of bills is mount- 
ing up this month. I am saving toward a nice 
string of pearls. At other times I have just spent 
my money as I have received it, but this is better. 

Mrs. F. C. G., Mass. 


A GIRL SCOUT’S “LOVELY IDEA” 


Dear Manager: In our Girl Scout Troop we 
decided that each girl should earn $10, the entire 
amount to be spent for something for the chil- 
dren’s ward of a near-by hospital. 

What do you suppose that ‘“‘something’”’ is? 
We finally decided to buy a talking machine, 
have it enameled in white and give it with some 
cheerful, funny and lullaby records to the ward. 
Don’t you think that a lovely idea? 

I have already earned the greater part of my 
ten dollars. Elsie C., New Jersey. 


A BUSINESS GIRL ADDS $60 TO HER 
SALARY 


Dear Manager: I did some checking up the 
other day and found that little expenses were 
just cutting my salary to pieces. I decided to 
earn enough Club dollars to put back in my purse 
the small sums I found it necessary to spend. Do 
you know that in a month I added $60 to my 
salary? The best thing about Girls’ Club work is 
that it never interferes with my other position. I 
can ‘practice’ the two at once. . Thelma B. 


And now a final word: What must you do 
to become a part of this busy group of co- 
operative women? How soon shall! you be 
earning the sums of money, large and small, 
that other members are earning? 

Simply write me a card, saying that you 
are interested in our money-making plan, 
and I’ll send you all the information. There 
are no dues to be paid, and no expenses of 
any kind. What's more, you can begin earn- 
ing at once, whether or not you have ever 
had any business training. So come and join 
us. We’re waiting to welcome you. Address 
a note today to the 
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Age-old results in permanent coloring 
are daily achieved by the housewife 
who uses New Improved RIT. For 
now, with this guaranteed modern 
method of home-dyeing, colors of en- 
during fastness are easily obtained. 











“ Persian woman 
weaving rug from 
strands of perma- 
nent color. 







Twenty-four shadesand fashion’s latest 
colorcombinationstochoose from. Now 
NewImproved RIT offers aguaranteed 
.method of obtaining any desired result, 
from a delicate tint to a fast-dye. Insist 
on getting genuine NewImproved RIT. 
Guarantee and price (15c)on each box. 








"your. drug, depart- 
_ mentor notion store 
today and try New 
_ ~ Improved RIT for 
oe: ree mn °F Use White RIT to remove the color 
from discarded, faded or. streaked 
fabrics and especially when garments 


unevenly faded are to be remodeled. 
























































































Better than borrowing Mothers 


E wise mother everywhere has discovered that it costs less to 

provide the kiddies with little colored Fruit of the Loom school 

leabeaiion of their own than to run the risk of losing hers. Red, 
navy, green and black. Fast color. Insist on Fruit of the Loom label. 
Costs no more than imitations. With colored enameled handles—silk 
cords or straps at $1.50. With carved and enameled wood handles 
with cords or straps and ivory tips and ferrules at $2.00. Sizes 16, 18, 
20, 22 and 24 inches. Nearly a million sold—not one has come back. 
At leading stores. If your dealer hasn’t them, send us the money and 
his name, .We will supply you. 


Made exclusively by POLAN, KATZ & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Lil tle Umbrellas 
of FRUIT OF THE 


In Colors 
LOOM 


Lh eos NS PS RINT 2974 








Transfer No. 556 


A gray-blue base—8 inches across top, 10 inches across 
bottom and 9 inches high—has lines and bands painted - 
black, flowers and dots scarlet,and leaves and stems green. 


The pottery lamp below, with oval shade 6 
inches across top, inches across bottom and 
5% inches high, is in black India ink. 











Transfer No. 556 


@ID you know that ordinary manila wrapping paper 

¥ and a little paint and paste make a stunning lamp 

shade? The wire shade costs from twenty-five to 

Al seventy-five cents, and India ink or water-color paint, 

. brush, paste, binding for edges of shade and linseed oil— 

which I used to give a lovely mottled look—all total less than 
seventy-five cents. 

The bases, too, are inexpensive—artistic rose bowls, bean-pots 
and vases. Before buying frame, select a well-proportioned base. 
The height of a sloping shade should be, in general, about two- 
thirds of base; increasing as lower circumference of shade enlarges, 
it often equals the base. The bottom of shade should be in line 
with the top of base, so fixture does not show below shade. 

Before tracing design on your manila paper, cut a newspaper 
pattern. Set frame upon electric fixture attached to base, and pin 
newspaper around frame until you have a perfectly adjusted shade. 
Cut newspaper off at top and bottom, leaving an inch margin. Cut 
shade over this pattern, allowing half an inch at sides to overlap. 

In transferring design, consider size of your shade. The square- 
blocked ones are suitable for any shade with not too great a flare. 
The design for upper center one is repeated four times, and the 
flowers—of kindergarten paner in bright colors—cut and pasted 
over outlines. When dry, press this shade on wrong side with 
warm iron and white shellac on right side. 

Waterproof India ink, applied with small water-color brush, is 
a splendid medium for the designs, as it will not run when being 
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| Every One Can be Made for $150 


A dull copper rose bowl, on a teakwood 
stand, has a shade 11 inches across top, 16 
inches across bottom and 9¥% inches high. 
Use glazed kindergarten paper for cut-out 
decorations. Shellac the finished shade. 


Transfer No. 556 


What is home without a bridge or reading 
lamp, especially one with a horseshoe curve 
on its standard and a shade with bright 
green clovers to bring you luck? This shade 
measures 3 inches across top, 12 inches 
across bottom and 6% inches high. 

















Transfer No. 557 


The famous Boston bean-pot in its 
native state made the base of the 
lamp at right. Its shade is 8 inches 
across top, 10 inches across bottom 
and 9 inches high, and the design is 
painted in black India ink or water- 
color paint on tan paper. 





By DOROTHEA WARREN O’HARA 
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Transfer No. 557 


Strawberries and exotic fruits are painted in black India 

ink, water color or show-card color on the shade above, 

which measures 8 inches across top, 12 inches across 

bottom and 7 inches high. It is also very effective on a 

cream paper, when done in the colors of the fruits. The 
base is an earthen pickle jar. 


applied. It comes also in colors, though there is nothing 
smarter than the jet black design against brown or cream 
paper. In water color, there is an opaque kind in little 
jars, costing about thirty cents. After tracing design 
and painting once, twice or three times—letting it stand 
overnight to dry after each painting—adjust it to frame, 
which has first been wrapped with inch-wide strips of 
tissue paper the color of shade, with ends pasted fast. 
Fasten with small wire shanks close to top and bottom, 
turn shade upside down, and with end of toothpick insert 
glue sparingly in four or five places between frame and 
shade, at top and bottom only. Trim off extra margin at 
top and bottom when glue is dry, then paint a narrow 
band at top and bottom, to match decoration. 

Let shade stand overnight, then brush it on underside 
with linseed oil. Leave in dustless place two days, then 
go over it again with oil and leave for three more days. 


Transfer No. 557 
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A COMPLETE, WELL ORDERED KITCHEN 


—now so easy to plan and furnish! 
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Hoosier SINGLE 
Casinet Unit— 
Provides extra 
Storage space 
whic every 
kitchen needs for 
dishes, utensils 
and food supplies. 
Very convenient 
for a bathroom 
cupboard. Also 
furnished as a 
double unit or in 
combination with 
broom c 




















You can make your kitchen so attractive and convenient—at very moderate expense 


“The grateful appearance of order”—this is one im- 
portant way women judge each other's housekeeping. 
And every efficient housekeeper knows that in no room 
does it count for more than in the kitchen. 


For a confused mind cannot direct deft hands—and 
what is more confusing than a cluttered, disorderly 
place to work? What more uninviting, too? 


A well ordered kitchen; complete, convenient, rest- 
ful, attractive—this is the modern kitchen which home 
economics experts urge for every home. 


A really modern kitchen— planned by Hoosier 


And it is now so easy to at- 
tain! At minimum cost you 
can have the inviting appear- 
ance and the convenience of 
perfect order in your kitchen 
—with Hoosier Kitchen 
Equipment. 


Domestic science experts 
have planned it in the test 
kitchens of the Hoosier Manu- 
facturing Company —equip- 
ment for all kinds of kitchens; 
large, small and for homes of 
average size. 


The first modern need 
which they have provided is 
for the center of kitchen 
activity—the Hoosier Cabi- 
net! Scientifically designed 
in its compartments, stor- 
age space and fittings, no 
smallest detail has been over- 
looked that might reduce for 
you the wasted steps and 











Hooster Douste Unitr—Combination of shelf unit and broom closet. 
Broom compartment is fitted to hold brooms, mops, vacuum and all 


cleaning day necessities. Also furnished as double shelf cupboard 





By Lois M. Wyse, Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


effort which seem so large a part of the day’s work! 


Then the Hoosier movable cupboard units—the 
most constructive step toward kitchen efficiency since 
the first Hoosier Cabinet was designed! They provide 
the extra storage space which every kitchen must have, 
just where it is needed most—right in the kitchen. 


You can place these single or double units wherever 
they will serve you best—as an extension of the cab- 
inet or by the sink or stove. In any arrangement, you 
have a modern, completely furnished kitchen, with a 
place for everything. A well ordered kitchen! 


The Hoosier Breakfast Set 
of table and chairs adds a 
delightfully “homey” touch, 
too. It is finished in white 
enamel to match cabinet and 
units; the table has a shining, 
porceliron top and the chairs 
cane seats. The extra table 
space is always welcome. 


For kitchens old-or new 
large or small 


A Hoosier kitchen for you! 
Furnished completely and 
handsomely, too. For Hoosier 
Equipment matches in finish 
and design—and so you have 
a kitchen suite as charming 
as if built specially to your 
own order and so much more 
complete in details! 


Is your kitchen old and 
somewhat shabby? You can 
‘Make it new and bright 


with no remodeling and at little cost! Is a new house 
being planned? Then you can have a kitchen more 
attractive and complete with Hoosier furniture than 
any of your own building-in. Ask your architect 
about Hoosier Equipment—you can get it without 
the final finish and have it painted to carry out your 
chosen kitchen color scheme. 


“Planning the Modern Kitchen” 
—this book is free for ‘you 


You will find our book, “Planning the Modern Kitchen” 
full of artistic and practical suggestions which you 
can apply to your own kitchen. 

We will gladly send this book free to every woman 
who is interested in making her kitchen a more livable 
room—the cheerful, efficient place it ought to be. 

Send for this book, then visit the Hoosier store in 
your town and you will see how easily you can have 
a Hoosier kitchen! Just mail us the coupon. 


The Hoosier 
Manufacturing Company 


924 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 





© 1924, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 

924 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address : 

Ideal Furniture Retoarint 

New Preston St., Liverpool 


Pl d me, free, your new booklet, 
ot “Pienning the Modern Kitchen.” 
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In fashion’s latest dictates for Fall wear 
one may find a range of Gage models 
suitable for every occasion. 


Smart versions of the season’s most 
fashionable styles and colors—tricky 
shapes for bobbed hair—modes boyish— 
models more dignified for Madame— 
from these evolve the vogue of the 


Gage chapeau. 
**Look for the Gage Label’’ 


FREE BOOKLET 


To aid selection of your 
fall millinery, send coupon 
for **Gage Chapeaux,”’ 
beautifully illustrating 50 
newest and smartest orig- 
inations. 
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Enclosed find 6c to cover cost of mailing “Gage 
Chapeaux.”’ 


Name__— 








ceeeatiininiaaesatas 
I Gage Brothers & Co., Chicago, Ill. -* 


L Address J 





























































Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a shop 
of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 


Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“*Making Beautiful Clothes ”’ 


and learn from the experie neces of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman's Institute can do for you. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE | 


Dept. 38-J, Scranton, Penna. 








Makin 
Bet Clothes 











Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes."" I am most intereste d in learning— 


| 
I 
! 
! 
1 . How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
i () How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

LJ) How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
| () How to Earn Money as a Milliner 
l 
I 





Name_ <-—____ 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD wo 



















for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child \ 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other dangerous 
habits, which, if not properly remedied, lead to serious 
consequences. New met hod makes punishment unneces- 
sary and is producing remarkable results for thousands of 

parents. Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all 

ree Book, ‘* New Methods in Child a describes 
new system. Write for your copy no 
Parents Association, dept. 449, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








OT only must the up-to-minute 
| \ schoolgirl have at least one 
wool sweater in her fall and 
winter wardrobe, but she must have 


a hand-knitted one, which can be made to suit 
individual fancy and size even better than the 
Fashion’s new- 
est notes are incorporated in the two 


ones displayed in the stores. 


sweaters on this page. The snowy-white 
one for skating, skiing and coasting has 
the popular vestee effect—simulated 
with the yarn—and the smart scarf 
collar: This is fastened onto the 
sweater at back neck line and 
thrown around the throat loosely 
or fastened snugly, as the tem- 
perature dictates. The tight 
cuffs and block border are in 
white also. 

For more general wear the 
lower sweater is knitted in 
practical gray. But the gay 
Roman-striped border, collar 
and cuffs keep it from being 
atallsomber. It hassomany 
colors that it will match what- 
ever sports togs you may 
possess—purple, green, red, 
blue, orange, and black. The 
sleeves are in raglan style and 
the collar rolls from the body. 
Bone buttons shade from gray 
to black. 

The correct pressing of the 
finished garment is as impor- 
tant as the knitting. Onadamp 
cloth, laid on a table, pin the 
sweater flat in exactly the lines 
you wish to retain, stretching it 
if it has contracted in places in 
knitting, or holding it in if it has 
stretched in others. Place another 
damp cloth over sweater. Remove 
pins after sweater has been covered 
for twenty minutes, but leave the 
sweater between the damp cloths—in 
the position in which it was pinned— 
overnight for a thorough 
drying. Handling a damp 
sweater is disastrous to 
the fit. 


The Scarf Sweater 


OR the warm white 

slip-on sweater with 
the popular scarf-forming 
collar, 114 pounds of white 
4-ply knitting yarn or one 
pound of 4-fold German- 
town yarn is required for 
a size 36. The cost of the 
knitting yarn is about 
$3.40 per pound for best 
quality, while German- 
town is $5.00 per pound. 
One pair of size 6 bone 
knitting needles is used. 

Cast on 80 stitches, knit 
10 ridges. In 1st needle, 
knit 5, purl 10, knit 10, 
purl 10, knit 10, purl 10, 
knit 10, purl 10, knit 5. 
2d needle, on right side 
of work, knit all stitches. 
Repeat these 2 needles un- 
til 16 ridges show on right 
side of work. Now knit in 
jersey stitch, that is, knit 
on right side and purl on 
left side, until entire piece 
measures 10inches. Then, 
on left side of work, purl 
19, knit 42, purl 19. Right 
side, knit. Repeat the last 
2 needles until 6 ridges 
show on right side. 

Now purl 19, knit 6, 
purl 30, knit 6, purl 19. 
Right side, knit. Repeat 
the last 2 needles over and 
over, casting on stitches 
for sleeves when entire 
length of piece measures 
18 inches. 

For sleeves cast on 10 
stitches 6 times, 60 in all. 
On left side, always knit 
the 6 stitches which form 
the lengthwise stripe 


NO College Wardrobe 1s Complete 





design. No further reference will be 
made to this stripe. When sleeves 
measure 614 inches in width in the 
widest part, begin to bind off stitches 
for neck as follows: On right side, knit 92 stitches, 
put on a stitch holder, and bind 16 stitches for 
neck. On the other 92 stitches, knit in pat- 
tern for 2 inches. 
Then cast on, all at one time, 11 stitches 
at center front. The first 6 of these: 11 
stitches must always be knit so as to 
form a ridge border at the front. 
When the sleeve measures twice as 
many rows as when counted at 
back, before dividing for shoul- 
ders, begin to bind off 10 stitches, 
6 times, so that 43 stitches will 
remain. Continue in pattern 
on these 43 stitches until there 
are 414 inches below sleeve 
binding. 
Now knit other front up to 
same point. Join, knitting the 
6 stitches of border in center 
together—that is, one from 
each needle—so that one side 
will lap over the other. Knit 
until there are as many rows 
in body section of front as 
there were at back before 
sleeves were cast on. Then 
knit the border of block de- 
sign as on back. For the cuffs, 
pick up 40 stitches, knit in 
ribbing of knit 1 and purl 1, 
for 4 inches. 
For the scarf, cast on 42 stitches, 
knit 5 ridges, then block design 
as follows: In 1st needle, left side 
of scarf, knit 6, purl 6, knit 6, purl 
6, knit 6, purl 6, knit 6. 2d needle, 
knit. Repeat these two needles un- 
til 9 ridges show in all at border. 
Then continue knitting the first and 
last 6 stitches of needle, always to form 
ridge border. The other 30 stitches in 
center are knit on right side and purled 
on left side of scarf, form- 
ing jersey stitch. The scarf 
must be 72 inches in length. 
Finish with block border 
at other end, and sew to 
neck. 


cA Raglan Sleeve 


HE heavy gray sports 

coat sweater has the 
smart Roman-striped bor- 
derand raglan sleeves. For 
it, 14 ounces of gray knit- 
ting yarn, or any other 
yarn of a four-ply nature, 
such as 4-fold German- 
town, and 1 ounce each of 
purple, green, red, blue, 
orange and black are re- 
quired. Alsosecure 2 pairs 
of size 7 bone knitting 
needles, and 2 pairs of 
small bone needles about 
size 4, 10 gray bone but- 
tons, and 1 bone crochet 
hook size 4. 

This sweater is started 
at the neck. With gray 
yarn, and a pair of the 
larger needles, cast on 72 
stitches. ist needle, knit. 
2d needle, knit 6, purl 6, 
knit 4, purl 6, knit 4, purl 
20, knit 4, purl 6, knit 4, 
purl 6, knit 6. | 

The even numbered | 
needles are the left side of 
work, and the odd num- 
bered ones are the right 
side of work. 3d needle, 
knit 11, add or increase one 
in next stitch, knit 4, add, 
knit 4, add, knit 4, add, 
knit 18, add, knit 4, add, 
knit 4, add, knit 4, add, 
knit 11. 4th needle, knit 
6, purl 7, knit 4, purl 8, 
knit 4, purl 22, knit 4, purl 
8, knit 4, purl 7, knit 6. 
5th needle, knit 12, add, 


Without a Sweater 






























PHOTOS, BY 
NICKOLAS MURAY 





Designed and Knitted by Elsa Krawiec (Continued on Page 184) 
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Sunshine 
Arrowroot Biscuits 


Recommended by physicians 
for babies and children. En- 
joyed for their delicate flavor 
by every member of the family. 


Give full Credit 
to your Grocer 


The grocer knows that he 
is the most important factor 
in the plan to furnish you 
with Sunshine crackers, 
cookies, and wafers which 
are Fresh and Crisp. 

He knows that goodness 
depends upon freshness and 
that you expect him to fur- 
nish you with foods in per- 
fect condition. 

Good grocers, therefore, 
order Sunshine Biscuits in 
such quantities and so often 
that they are sure of having 
fresh goods. 

In other words, they buy 
no more than they can sell 
quickly. 


The Sunshine Display Rack 
which you will see in many 
stores is usually the sign of a 
good grocer. It shows that 
he has a nice variety—well 
kept and well displayed so 
that you can make your 
choice easily and quickly. 
Such care on the part of 
the grocer in having Sun- 
shine Biscuits that are Fresh 
and Crisp shows that his is 
a good store. 
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Any time that a crisp, chocolate cookie 
with a vanilla icing would tempt the 
palate is the right time to serve Sunshine 
Hydrox Biscuits. 


It may be as a light dessert after a 
hearty meal—perhaps with ice cream, 
fruit jelly or floating island. 


A special flour is used for this biscuit 
alone. The chocolate is the highest qual- 
ity obtainable. The vanilla is made from 


Fresh ana Crisp 






























selected vanilla beans and always up to 
Hydrox standard. 


We want you to enjoy Sunshine 
Hydrox Biscuits at their best so we plan 
to get them to your home while they are 
Fresh and Crisp. 

The good grocer orders only a few 
days’ supply and they are so popular they 
do not stay long in the store. 

Buy them in packages or by the pound. 


JoosE-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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M’SELLE MUST HAVE 
FASHIONABLE FIGURE 


A MANNEQUIN, how 

you admire her grace, 

her poise, her svelte and 

lovely figure! Quel 
charme. Above all women, 
her lines must typify youth 
and fashion. Daily, hourly, 
she is style itself. 


Mannequins of Paris. Models 
for dressmakers and design- 
ers after whom all others 
follow. Whose pictures go 
around the globe to show 
the newest note of fashion. 
Whose figures never must be 
less than perfect, that they 
may display those wondrous 
gowns. Among them you 
will find truly expert appre- 
ciation of the P. N. Practical 
Front Corset. 


These women (not all are 
young) must have the fash- 


PAT-U-S‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


COR 





RSETS 





ionable figure. To them the © 


right corset is vital. 


The Practical Front, with its 
patented, exclusive and pleas- 
antly adaptable Inner Elas- 
tic Vest, gives a fresh fitting 
for every change of costume. 
It moulds the figure to the 
fine, swinging lines one sees 
in smartly tailored suits on 
Paris boulevards. A natural- 
ness of figure unrestrained 
that makes possible that 
breath-taking, swagger mo- 
dishness one meets in the 
world’s gay capitals. 


Morning frock, tailored suit 
and evening gown, you can 
wear them all with equal 
grace, form-fashioned by 
your Practical Front. 





THE 













The Custom Corseted 
Look 





& the noted mannequins keep 
the youthful, fashionable fig- 
ure of the day, so may you. _If you 
would have style, ease, grace and 
youngness of figure, wear this mod- 
ern corset, too. So you may retain 
them even as the years go by. Youth 
lives by forgetting age. Models for 
every figure, $5 upwards to $12. 
Write for new booklet, “The Mir- 


rors of Fashion.” 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, INC. 


222 Fourth Avenue New York 
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The bridge or tea cloth below 

is 35 inches square and may 

be embroidered in every cor- 

ner or in one only. If alarger 

cloth is desired, add scallops 

along sides, or omit some for 
a smaller cloth. 


Transfer No. 554 


town in Ireland, there is a settlement 

of Friends who have done much to 
make the little town prosperous, and it is 
interesting to conjecture about the racial 
characteristics bestowed upon the em- 
broidery we associate with that town. 

The white linen on which it is embroidered 
is unmistakably an Irish contribution. The 
white embroidery—Mountmellick is never 
seen in colors—might well be an idea of sober- 
minded folks like the Friends, who would be 
mindful also of its extreme usefulness, as 
constant launderings can in no wise detract 
from its beauty. Scrub it and boil it, subject 
it to sun and storm, and Mountmellick em- 
broidery remains unharmed. For practical 
pieces of household linen, such as towels, 
luncheon sets, pillow cases, bureau scarfs or 
buffet covers, nothing could be better. 

While linen is the first choice, a heavy cot- 
ton material is also advocated, and this is a 
good feature to remember if you want to 
make something that is inexpensive yet dis- 
tinctly artistic. A material like the old- 
fashioned cotton damask called “jean”’ is 
very suitable for this work. 

The embroidery is done with a coarse, 
twisted cotton, No. 5 or No. 8, as suits the 
material, and, i 
you are in doubt, 
choose the coarser 
thread. The work 
should look bold 
and distinct, not 
fine like the French 
embroidery. One 

ard of seventy- 
inch-wide material 
will make scarf, tea 
cloth and four nap- 
kins; one yard of 
fine linen crash, 
seventeen and one- 
half inches wide, 
makes the towel, 
and for the pillow 
pe ai -four-inch 
ing was used. 


[: MOUNTMELLICK, a market 


eMountmellick Embroidery for Upstairs and Down 


Details of all the stitches used for the em- 
broidery are on page 182. All the stems are 
done in outline stitch, as in Sketch 10, page 
182. All edges are scalloped in buttonhole 
stitch (9), and after the scalloping is done, 
wherever possible, leave enough linen to turn 
back and hem under. This serves as a second 
padding, and also eliminates all danger of 
fraying. All the solidly worked leaves are 
in satin stitch (6) with no padding. 

The same design is used for the pillow slip 
as for the center of the bureau scarf. The 
outlines of the pomegranate in center and the 
petals of the upstanding flowers on each side 
are done in snail-trail stitch (7), with the 
sides of the fruit and inside petal of each 
flower filled in with seed stitch (5). The cen- 
ter and the blossoms of the pomegranate are 
in satin stitch (6), as well as the calyx of each 
upstanding flower. The tiny pomegranates 
on each side of the large one have the solid 
work in satin stitch (6), and the rest in 





Cream-colored linen crash serves as an effective background for the grape design on this towel. 


By 
Mase. Foster 
BAINBRIDGE 


Below, a bureau scarf or buf- 
fet cover measures 36x15 
inches, and has the same de- 
sign in the center as is used 
for the pillow case on page 
182. Designs for the tea 
cloth—four corners—and six 
napkins, with one and a 
half yards of scalloping, are 
incladed in transfer No. 
554. Three transfers of the 
towel, and one each for scarf 
and two pillows—with four 
corners for scarf—and seven 
yards of scalloping, are in- 
cluded in transfer No. 555. 
If the corner motifs on scarf 
represent more work than 
you wish to do, just forget 
about them! 


Transfer No. 554 
The tea napkins which complete the set are 9 inches 
square, and have an embroidered motif in one corner only. 


Transfer No. 555 


seed stitch (5), finished on the edge with 
snail-trail stitch (7). 

The wheat is done with two bullions (1, 2, 3 
and 4) and a small stitch at top for each ker- 
nel, as in (4). The four-petal flowers at lower 
right and lower left are done in outline (10) 
with the design in center in satin stitch (6). 
In addition to the motif used on the pillow 
slip, the scarf has a motif in each corner, the 
stems of which are in outline stitch (10), 
leaves and berries in satin stitch (6), with a 
tiny French knot (12) between each berry. 
The wheat is in bullion stitch (1, 2, 3 and 4). 

For the small amount of work, the grape 
design on the towel is highly effective. Leaves 
are done in snail-trail stitch (7), with the 
veins in outline stitch (10); grapes are in flat 
satin stitch (6), and all stems and tendrils in 
outline stitch (10). 

The bridge or tea cloth has all stems out- 
lined (10), and small leaves in slightly slant- 
ing satin stitch (6). The central flower has 
half of each petal 
outlined (10). The 
other half hasa nar- 
row band of solid 
satin stitch (6) 
slightly slanting. 
The vein in each 
petal is single- 
feather stitch (11), 
while the upper half 
of the oval in the 
center of the flower 
is satin stitch (6), 
and the lower half 
edged with outline 
(10), and filled with 
seed stitch (5). The 


Transfer No. 555 


(Continued on 
Page 182) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, ‘ata prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Transfers, 40 cents, 


























Virginian 
7 Rooms, Hall 
and Bath. 09 


It’s Your Last $500 Saving 
That Counts Most 


When you buy a Bennett Home you make (1) a 
big cash saving, (2) a_ saving of one to three 
months’ building time, (3) a definite expenditure, 
because Bennett prices are guaranteed—no 
extras tacked on. 

These Bennett Savings are often so large that 
they substantially give you a far better home than 
zoe capital would otherwise permit—of ten swing- 
ing a = Lp eee ne hae to a family’s contrat- 
— a heggluass te 


foparect » send you a co Py of the Beautiful Bennett 
chanel ng x photogneyhecast illus- 
retell homes so you nnett 
wee are better, yet cost less—use = the coupon. 
ay H. Bennett Laake Co. 
73 Main St., Pie ennes. N.Y. 
Bennett Book of Homes mailed west of the Mississippi 
Pies ie fareign countries on receipt of $1.00. 





the home they really 





BENNETT | HOMES 

73 Main St., N. Tonawanda 

Send the Bennett Book of 80 *pesutiful Homes. 
stamps enclosed for mailing. 


10c in: 





Name 





Number and Street (or P. O. Box) 





| 


Town and State 


ES 
Ba RAR RR RO ROM, NOOK 











For Long and Short Hair 


Will Make and Keep your hair 
wonderfully beautiful. 


Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 


3 SIZES 
Short 25c—Medium 30c—Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer’s a sample package 
will be sentuponreceiptof price anddealer’sname 


A:SrEMg 


DO YOU PLAY MAH JONG? 


Then you'll need, or some mah 
jong friend will need this most 
attractive and useful counter 
box. It comes with four sec- 
tions, one for each player. 
Cover is hand decorated. As 
a prize most acceptable. 


Number 4943 
$1.00 


Have you ever recived pies Pehioun Fad or nd ges In 
ure. 

y FL. of nepieeds ot gifts made 

Thoughtful Little Gifts. gift = 


* ae it a guarantee of entire 


862 Broadway 
BRo- New York 





















Write Dept. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Pawtucket Rhode Island 











MUELLER 


‘Faucets without a ‘Fault 


During the past sixty-six years, Mueller Faucets 
have established a known standard of excellence, 
which insures you of dependable service. 


You secure positive protection against needless 
and costly repairs when you install Mueller Faucets 
—for they are built to last a lifetime, and are the 
result of three generations of practical experience. 

Write us for convincing proof of Mueller Supe- 


riority. Instruct your architects to specify 
Mueller Faucets, and your plumber to use them. 











MUELLER CO., Decatur, Ill., U.S. A. 


Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Sarnia, Can.; Port Huron, Mich. 


Branches: New York; Los Angeles; San Francisco Y 














It contains descriptions and entrancing illustrations of live models wear- 
ing advanced Paris Fur Style Creations. A book to delight fashion 
lovers—assures every woman of buying not only latest style, finest 
quality, but positively best values. Regardless of what fur you may 
have been considering read this book before purchasing. It not only 

is the authority on styles but gives definite rules of how to judge 

fur quality. True names of fur bearing animals given, as well 

as trade names. It explains wearing qualities of Furs. 


70th Anniversary Sale Closes Oct. 20th 


For sixty-nine years fashion leaders have depended upon 
Albrecht for fur style and quality. To buy furs without 
knowing the money-saving facts in this book, is unwise. 
It is Free. Get your copy now—send coupon today! 
Address E. Albrecht & Son, 81 E. Sixth Street, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Albrecht Furs 


FOUNDED —— 
1855 


Albrecht’s catalog— 
better, more beautiful 
than ever--is ready. 

You protect yourself by 
reading the interesting 

facts and seeing these ad- 
vanced modes worn by 
living models. It also shows 
why Albrecht Registered 
Furs save you money. The 
demand for this book from 
particular women is bound to 
be greater this year than ever, 
due to the extraordinary values 











BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be sure the Albrecht Registration offered 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 

pee ee ee eer Ge a pepetecsineaeien sans -capmmmlece ec: “ee 
| E. ALBRECHT & SON, 
| 81 E. Sixth Street | 
ST. PAUL, MINN. l 
l Please send copy of “Advanced Fur Styles” free. : 
| 

| Name. | 
| 
B Address | 
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eMountmellick Embroidery for 
Upstairs and Down 


(Continued from Page 187) 


Transfer No. 555 





Pomegranates and wheat form an interesting design for pillow slip above, which matches scarf, page 181. 


Without pulling the needle 
which form the wheat through, wrap thread eight 
in the design, first times around the needle as at 
bring needle through A left. 

from underside of 3 
material at B, and 

insert it as far above 

this point as the 

length of bullion de- a 
sired, A, coming 

through again at B. 


1'0 make the bullions 


Now, holding down thread with 

left thumb to prevent it slipping, 

pull needle through, and up to 

4. Then insert needle into 

material, bringing it out as at 
right. 





Complete this small 
stitch at top of bul- 
lion by inserting 
needle as at left 


a and pulling needle 
4 through. Now pro- 
ceed with No. 1. Re- 


peat No. 2 and No. 
3 as far as A, then 5 
carry thread through 
to underside and fas- 
ten. This completes 
one frond of wheat. 








For the satin stitched leaves, take 

slightly slanting stitches even 

and close as above. No padding 
is necessary. 


Seed stitch is a back 
stitch, in which needle 
is advanced on under- 
side twice the length of 
Stitch on surface, as 
above. For a heavier 
“seed” do a second 
row close to first. 


\ 





8 Pad scallop with two lines of run- 
ning stitches. Buttonhole from left 
to right, holding the thread toward 

The grapes are formed by a regu- you with left thumb and passing 
lar looped or buttonhole stitch needle over the loop of thread thus 
worked from the inside out,insert- _ formed. Stitches should be close to- 
ing the needle each time in the same gether and even at both top and bot- 

hole in the center of the berry. tom, in order to have a neat scallop. 


To make the snail-trail stitch, 
briag needle up through ma- 
terial, and lay thread to left, 
holding down with left thumb. 
Insert needle above thread, 
slanting it a little to right, 
then take a stitch carrying 
thread from left to right un- 
der point of needle, as above. 
Repeat stitches about width 
of the loop apart. 





For outline stitch, take even stitches Feather stitch is an alternate buttonhole stitch made first on one side 
with needle pointed toward you, and then on the other of acentral line. It is worked from edge of de- 
and make each stitch go back, per- sign almost to center. Draw line through center and hold thread with 
haps a third, on preceding stitch. left thumb on line. No. 12—French Knot: Twist thread around 
Shorten stitches around a curve. needle, holding down with thumb and leasing as you draw through. 





calyx of the flower is done in snail-trail lines of dots are in buttonhole stitch worked 
stiteh (7), around the part filled with seed from the center out, as in (8). The large 
stitch (5), and the rest of it is in outline leaves are outlined (10) and have veins of 
stitch (10). single-feather stitching (11); tendrils are in 
Petals of the two side flowers are a close snail-trail stitch (7). 

line of single-feather stitch (11). Half of the On the napkin the spray is embroidered in 
center is solid satin stitch (6), and the other the same way as the spray pointing toward 
half is French knots (12). The spray below the corner of the tea-cloth, except that it 
the large flower is in outline stitch (10), with branches out from a little oval filled with seed 
leaves and flowers in satin stitch (6) and a_ stitches (5) above two satin-stitched (6) 
French knot (12) in each flower. Grapesand _ leaves. 
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Bucilla Package Outfits 
5186—French Combination Slip in sweet pea shade of hem- 
stitched voile with cottons to complete; sizes 36-38 and 40-42, $2.00. 
Night gown ($2.75), and 2-piece pajamas ($3.50), to match. 
5196— Boudoir sacque of peach color Splash voile with embroid- 
ery cottons to complete, $1.15. 
5197—Boudoir cap to match with detachable bandeau, 5o0c. 


Bucilla Package Outfits 


5217—Three piece Vanity Set of pure oyster linen with 
pink raised roses and blue background stitch; with embroid- 
ery cottons to complete, 65§c. 

5232—Console scarf, 11” x 66”, tinted in lavender, 
pink and yellow on tan Bucilla Weave. With cottons to 
complete, $1.50. ‘* Half Moon’”’ pillow ($1.25), scarf( $1.75) 
and centerpiece ($1.75) to match, 












Fall brings many new 


BUCILL 


roidery 


Packages 


AND-EMBROIDERY on your lingerie and 

aprons, on the children’s dresses and romp- 
ers, and on your household decorative pieces — 
how distinctive and desirable it is! But, oh, how 
expensive when the articles are bought com- 
pletely finished! However, you may have all of 
these at a fraction of this cost, if you will do 
the embroidery yourself. And in the new series 
of Bucilla Packages, you will find many attrac- 
tive articles, unmatched for novelty and beauty 
of design. It isn’t a bit too early to start making 
your gifts now. 


Only a fewcan be shown here, but all may be seen 
at your local Department Store or Needlework 
Shop. If not, send coupon below for descriptive 
circular and also helpful needlework lessons. 


No charge. 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc. 
“*Everything for Art Needlework” 









“ 

Bucilla Package Outfits 

5209—s-piece luncheon set including 34” cover and 4 tea nap- 
kins ; stamped on white Daisy Bleach and hemstitched for crochet ; 
with-embroidery and crochet cottons to complete, $1.50. Buffet 
scarf and 3-piece buffet set to match, $1.00 each. 

5201—Ready-made unbleached apron with straps, yoke and 
basket patches of black-and-white checked chambray, with cottons 
to complete, $1.35. 













ot Orched Domes Youle 


Stamped tor Simple se Paset sheer 











Each package contains the stamped article (generally 
ready-made); sufficient Bucilla Guaranteed Washfast 
Cottons; a detailed lesson chart; and, at no extra cost, a 
needle of the proper size. 


Bucilla Package Outfits 


5173—Baby dress with Empire yoke, ready-made of mercerized batiste, stamped 
for white embroidery; sizes 6 mos, and 1 yr., $1.00. 

§229—‘*Sally’’ doll with Titian hair of yarn and unbleached gaily tinted dress 
and ‘‘panties’’. Yarn for hair and directions for making included, To be stuffed, 75c. 

5178—Ready-made bloomer dress of new fast color, brown checked crepe, with 
white trim and embroidery cottons to complete; sizes 2, 4, and 6 yrs., $2.75. 


5216—/(left) 5-piece bridge tea set including cloth and four tea napkins with 
embroidery cottons to complete, $1.00 set. 

§215—Laundry bag, ready-made with outside pocket of unbleached muslin with 
black binding. Tinted in gay colors, With cottons and bone ring to complete, $1.15. 
































Bucilla Package Outfits 
§219—Sash curtains for kitchen or breakfast room of blue 
checked Flaxon (guaranteed fast color), each half 29” wide 
x 40’’ long; with embroidery cottons to complete, $1.65 pr. 
5221—Oven mitts, completely made of unbleached mus- 
lin, bound in blue and interlined with heavy flannel, with 
cottons to complete, 75§c pr. 


Special Offer to Dealers 
The Fall months offer you a splendid opportunity for a 
big Art Needlework business especially in easy-to-sell Bucilla 
Packages. Write for special introductory offer. 


Return this coupon for free embroidery and knitting 
lessons, instruction leaflets and illustrated circulars, 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. Inc. 
307 Canal Street, New York City 


Please send me your free instructions and circulars 
mentioned above. 


Name 





Street 








City 








Le SHALE. 
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Dresses and uniforms of White Indian 
Head are well-fitting and well-tailored. 
They launder to look like new, and wear 
a long time. They are designed to give 
freedom and still have smart lines and 
good style. 


We have licensed several manufac- 
turers of the better grades of uniforms 
and other garments to use the Indian 
Head label. Look a this label. It pos- 
itively assures 


he right-hand 
illustrate 
@ i Pitcher 
child’s dress in 
White and Fast 
Color Indian 
fied d Carkiste 
fg. Co., 
if , Pa.), aud a 
smart morning 
frock of White In- 
—s peer 
ins & Bros. 
Inc., New York.) 


Tis taka crisp white 


jhe ee every garment or other article 

bearing the Indian Head Label to give perfect 
— ‘action as to fast colors, workmanship, 

finish. If a we will refund the total 
pa of the article. 


Indian Head by the yard is identified by the 
words Indian Head on the selvage. 18 colors, 
36 inches wide, price 60c a yard; 7 widths 18 
to 63 inches in white, price 25c to 90c. Send 
for free booklet,“Your Color and Why.” 


Amory, = g Co..2 Dept. 246, Box 1206 













securing an Indian 
Head garment abso- 


lutely guaranteed by 
us as follows: 





MADE OF 


| INDIAN HEAD © 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Lancaster Katiorsis Gin 
hams, Nashua Blankets, Par, Park. 
bill Fine came Buster 
Brown Hosiery, Gilbrae Ging- 
hams. 
© 1924, Amory, Browne & Co., 
Boston and New York 






































WHATS 


Upholstered Furniture 





=m YY 
is built enpart 


INSIDE 


Upholstered Furniture built with Nachman Spring Units is soft, yield- 
ing, luxuriously comfortable—durable. Through years of service it 
retains its shape and never needs breaking in. 
feature Furniture built with Nachman Spring Units. Ask‘‘What’s 
Inside” and look for the Nachman name as well as the maker’s. 

Write for free book, “‘Wrat Every Woman Wants To Know.” 


Nachman Spring Units 


NACHMAN SprRING-FILLED Co., 2341S. Halsted St., Cu1caco 


Many retailers now 
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NO, College Wardrobe is Gomplete 
Without a Sweater 


(Continued from Page 178) 


knit 4, add, knit 6, add, knit 4, add, knit 20, 
add, knit 4, add, knit 6, add, knit 4, add, 
knit 12. 6th needle, knit 6, purl 8, knit 4, 
e 10, knit 4, purl 24, knit 4, purl. 10, knit 
url 18, knit 6. 
th needle, knit 13, add, knit 4, add, knit 

8, add, knit 4, add, knit 22, add, knit 4, add, 
knit 8, add, knit 4, add, knit 13. 8th needle, 
knit 6, purl 9, knit 4, purl 12, knit 4, purl 
26, knit 4, purl 12, knit 4, purl 9, knit 6. 

9th needle, knit 14, add, knit 4, add, knit 
10, add, knit 4, add, knit 24, add, knit 4, add, 
knit 10, add, knit 4, add, knit 14. 10th needle, 
knit 6, purl 10, knit 4, purl 14, knit 4, purl 
28, knit 4, purl 14, knit 4, purl 10, knit 6. 

11th needle, knit 15, add, knit 4, add, knit 
12, add, knit 4, add, knit 26, add, knit 4, add, 
knit 12, add, knit 4,add, knit 15. 12thneedle, 
knit 6, purl 11, knit 4, purl 16, knit 4, purl 30, 
knit 4, purl 16, knit 4, purl 11, knit 6. 

13th needle, knit 16, add, knit 4, add, knit 
14, add, knit 4, add, knit 28, add, knit 4, 
add, knit 14, add, knit 4, add, knit 16. 14th 
needle, knit 6, purl 12, knit 4, purl 18, knit 4, 
purl 32, knit 4, purl 18, knit 4, purl 12, knit 6. 

15th ‘needle, knit 17, add, knit 4, add, knit 
16, add, knit 4, add, ‘knit’ 30, add, knit 4, 
add, knit 16, add, knit 4, add, knit 17. 16th 
needle, knit 6, purl 13, knit 4, purl 20, knit 
4, purl 34, knit 4, purl 20, knit 4, purl 13, 
knit 6. 

17th needle, knit 18, add, knit 4, add, knit 
18, add, knit 4, add, knit 32, add, knit 4, 
add, knit 18, add, knit 4, add, knit 18. 18th 
needle, knit 6, purl 14, knit 4, purl 22, knit 4, 
purl 36, knit 4, purl 22, knit 4, purl 14, knit 6. 

19th needle, knit 19, add, knit 4, add, knit 
20, add, knit 4, add, knit 34, add, knit 4, add, 
knit 20, add, knit 4,add, knit 19. 20th needle, 
knit 6, purl 15, knit 4, purl 24, knit 4, purl 38, 
knit 4, purl 24, knit 4, purl 15, knit é 

The sweater has now progressed far enough 
for the worker to continue without each 
needle being mentioned. The increases or 
additions are made on the right side of 
sweater, before and after the stripe, which is 
formed by the 4 plain knit stitches and 
which divides the sleeves from the back and 
the fronts. Continue in the manner indicated 
by the 20 needles for which directions are 
given in detail above, until there are 66 
stitches between the stripes for sleeves, 80 
stitches in the very center of work for back, 
and 46 stitches in fronts. 

The 66 stitches of sleeves must now be 
put on a stitch holder, on each side of sweater. 
The other 172 stitches are to be put on 1 
needle, if same is long enough to carry them, 
or on 2 needles if necessary. The stripes 


made by the 4 stitches are now discontinued, 
All stitches are knit on the right side and 
purled on the left side, with the exception of 


the 6 stitches that form the border at the | 


beginning and end of needle. These are al- 


September, 15 


Septem 





| 


ways knit plain. When 12 inches have been | 


made after joining sweater, all on 1 or 2 
needles, the openings for pockets are to be 
made. On right side, knit 16, bind 16, knit 
across needle up to last 32 stitches. "Bind 
the first 16 of these stitches, and knit the last 
16stitches. On left side. Cast on 16 stitches 
for those that have been bound off. 

Now begin the border of colors in jersey 
stitch as before, that is, 1 needle knit, and 1 
needle purl; have 1 needle black, 5 needles 
purple, 1 needle black, 5 needles green, 1 


needle black, 5 needles red, 1 needle black, 5 | 


needles blue, 1 needle black, 5 needles orange, 
1 needle black, and 3 needle ridges gray. 
Bind off. 

Put the 66 stitches of sleeve on 2 needles 
and knit 1 inch in jersey stitch. Then de- 
crease in 3d stitch from and end 
of needle, in every 4th needle until 46 stitches 
remain. That means that 10 decreases will 
be made oneachsideof sleeve. Knit without 
decreases until the sleeve measures 15 inches 
in length from joining. With the smaller 
needles, reduce to 42 in 1st needle, and knit 
1 inch in gray, then begin the colored bor- 
der: 1 needle black, 3 needles purple, 1 
needle black, 3 needles green, 1 needle black, 
3 needles red, 1 needle black, 3 needles blue, 
1 needle black, 3 needles orange, 1 needle 
black, 3 needles gray, and then 3 ridges in 
gray. Bind off loosely. 

With the larger needles, pick up and knit 
on the 16 stitches of pocket, that were cast 
on, for 3 ridges in gray. 

Now knit the collar. With the larger 
needles and the gray yarn, pick up 66 stitches 
for collar around neck, where stitches were 
originally cast on. Knit 6 needles in jersey 
stitch, then 1 needle black, 3 needles purple, 
1 needle black, 3 needles green, 1 needle 
black, 3 needles red, 1 needle black, 3 needles 
blue, 1 needle black, 3 needles orange, 1 needle 
black, 3 needles jersey stitch in gray, and 3 
ridges in gray. Bind loosely. With the crochet 
hook, work a row of single crochet stitches 
down on the left front of sweater, and on 
right side, make loops for button by making 
3 chains and skipping 3 stitches at regular 
intervals. To knit this model in larger sizes, 
make more increases in fronts, back and 
sleeve sections than are mentioned in these 
directions. About 9 stitches equal 2 inches 
of width. 


By Htook, Not by (rook, We Acquire 
Old-Time Rugs 


(Continued from Page 25) 











across between these 
five-foot pieces, and 5 
slip into slots. Holes 

are bored in the end 1 
pieces, as sketched at | 
upper center, and four I 
dowels fitted to hold 

the side pieces apart, ‘ 
when the frame is be- a 
ing used. 























f 

md This is a very fin- 
"= ished, + professional- 
1 looking affair, but for 
I the amateur, who is 
1 not contemplating 
| making many rugs, 4 
| simpler frame and one 
. (Continued on 

; ) Page 196) 














venient width to handle, 


4 commercial frame is sketched at 
upper center, and a homemade one 
above. Rolling burlap around a side 
Strip, as you work, makes rug con- 





Hooking a rug means noth- 

ing more complicated than 

keeping the loops uniform 
in size, as shown above. 
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Painted for 
The Packer Mfg.Co., Inc., 
by J. Knowles Hare. 


our hair can be younger than you! 
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For lasting hair loveliness, follow this simple method 


3 Generous Samples 
for 25c 


Send 2§c for generous samples of the 
three Packer products — Packer's 
Tar Soap, Packer’s Liquid Shampoo 
and Packer's Charm (a soothing 
skin lotion), Or send toc for any 
one sample, 


FREE PACKER MANUAL: 
“How to Care for the Hair and 
Scalp” Mailed free on request. 
\ddress orders for samples or Man- 
ual to the following address only: 
rhe Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 
87-1, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, 
N.Y. 


? 


SHAMPOO 7 


¥ PACKERS ¥ 


Lovely hair is perhaps the greatest 
single charm a woman may possess. 
Can she hope to keep it lovely 
through later life? Yes—provided 
she gives her hair proper attention. 


Regular shampoos, of course, are 
essential. Equally essential is a reli- 
able shampooing preparation. 


In using Packer’s Liquid Sham- 
poo you cleanse your hair with a 
blend of cocoanut oil, olive oil and 
other beneficial ingredients, deli- 


cately perfumed. This is as fine a 
liquid shampoo as we know how to 
make—and we have been making 
Packer’s Tar Soap for 52 years. 


Follow the simple Packer Method 
illustrated on this page. After your 
first shampoo, notice how your scalp 
glows with health— pores thoroughly 
cleansed and stimulated by Packer’s 
safe, refreshing lather. Even if your 
hair is not thick and luxuriant, see 
how the Packer Method helps to 
bring out its hidden beauty. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., Dept. 87-1, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal 


The Lyman Bros, & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


PACKER’S 
LIQUID SHAMPOO 


Generous (6 ow. ) bottle at drug and department stores. 


' for keeping hair young 
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PACKER 
METHOD 























Comb hair over face, Wet scalp 
with warm water. Then apply 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo. 


Work up a generous, creamy 
lather and massage it well into 
scalp. Lather each strand of 
long hair thoroughly. 


Rinse thoroughly in clear warm 
water. “Massage scalp while 
rinsing. Again lather, massage 
and rinse until water runs clear, 














Dry quickly by rubbing scal 
and Bair briskly with y dorm 
towels. Finish drying by fan- 
ning or gentle heat. 
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Have You Seen The 
New Masland Rugs? 


Here are beautiful, soft, woven, wool pile rugs. Seamless and 
extraordinarily durable. Rich in the designs and colorings of 
the Orient. Suggestive of all the magic weavery of the East! 


All these qualities and yet so reasonable in price that they are 
within the means of every woman who loves beautiful things. 


The exclusive Masland Method—a revolutionary development in rug 
making, has made possible this modern miracle. By this Method, the clear 
and unfading colors go to the heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. 


See the new Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer’s. Ask him for the free 
illustrated booklet, “Oriental Beauty In Your Home”; if he cannot supply you, 
write to our selling agents, W. & J. Sloane, Department 9 L, Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


The Masland Label 
appears on the back 


Sizes a: A wide variety 

9 x12’ - in Oriental color 
8’ 3” x 10’ 6” Lo combinations of 
36” x 63” hs blues, taupes, 
27” x 54” ad ‘ tans, rose etc. 


September, 192, 


Also three smaller sizes. This design 
in four other different color effects. 
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guilt and fear; Hallett had tried to poison Agatha’s mind 
against Douglas Moreland, had furnished Garvey and Cas- 
well and Corby with false testimony by which he hoped they 
would drive Moreland away from Grimfield. 

Hallett must be involved, too, in the liquor traffic that 
Moreland had disturbed. At a guess it was his money that 
financed some of those deals—deals in whch Caswell and 
perhaps Garvey had a share; it must have been Hallett 
who had provided the money with which Garvey had bought 
the Courier. 

He started. The connection between Hallett and Caswell 
became suddenly more significant. Caswell had been Judge 
Moreland’s clerk; suppose—the facts seemed to leap out 
into the light as if they had been hiding till the pencil 
summoned them—suppose Caswell knew, or even guessed, 
about that gold; suppose he had held his knowledge over 
Eben Hallett all these years, blackmailing him cleverly, so 
that Hallett would always rather pay than fight? 

If Caswell knew, then Hallett had a reason for killing him, 
as well as for getting rid of Douglas Moreland. 

He thought it over deliberately. Caswell had seemed to 
force a quarrel that day in the office; he had tried it again 
within a few minutes of the murder. No; that didn’t fit the 
hypothesis; Caswell couldn’t be a party before the fact to 
his own death, and yet—the whole thing smelled suddenly of 
pretense, beginning with that deliberate affront, in More- 
land’s office, with Clint Garvey there as a witness. 

The scene lifted itself again before Moreland’s mind, Cas- 
well falling back from the menace of his arm, his face like 
pale mud, Caswell sidling up to the desk to get his hat and 
the new yellow gloves Moreland came to his feet. 

The knife had been lying on the desk, just where he had 
dropped it when he took it from Tony. Now, as he searched 
his memory, he was almost sure that he had not seen it 
after Caswell and Garvey had gone. Caswell, stealing the 
knife by which he was to die? Why? 





ORELAND shut his eyes as if to compel his mind to 

reproduce the scene. Garvey had never been near the 
desk. He was curiously sure of this. Caswell, then, had 
taken the dirk. Why? 

He set it down as a fact, leaving the explanation to reveal 
itself, if it would, by the same process that had brought him 
thus far. After Caswell and Garvey had gone’ what had 
happened? Agatha had come; he had gone home at her 
suggestion to talk to Hannah; they had stumbled between 
them, on the truth about those stock certificates. Yes, and 
Netty Tole 

Moreland seemed to see her, bent over under the weight of 
her suitcase as she came past the porch. Netty had come 
back from her vacation unexpectedly because something 
was the matter with Caswell. That was queer, too; Caswell 
had been in excellent health a few minutes earlier. 

He brightened. Breen would know about this; if he had 
sent for Netty there was some simple explanation. It might 
have nothing to do with the case after all. He set it down, 
nevertheless, and went on with his compressed narrative of 
the afternoon’s events—the talk with Hallett in the bank, 
the scene with Agatha afterward in his own office, the 
summons to that conference with Corby. 

Here he stopped of necessity. What had happened behind 





that door after he had closed it, he could only guess. By . 


hearsay he knew the public version; there was of course a 
different version, the truth. 

He tried to imagine it as it must have happened. Garvey 
was in the plot, of course; but Corby—somehow it didn’t 
seem likely that Corby would be a party to it, and Doctor 
Breen certainly wouldn't have been. However, Hallett 
had managed it, Breen surely had been tricked, and prob- 
ably Corby too. 

He had read over the pages for the second time when 
Hannah brought up his dinner tray. Her placid glance 
brightened at the sight of the thick sheaf of manuscript, and 
she pulled her spectacles down from her forehead with a 
touch of eagerness. 

While he ate she plodded deliberately through his pages. 
He watched her face with a queer expectancy. If she didn’t 
see any flaw in his reasoning it must be fairly sound. She 
was, he knew, amazingly quick to detect any inconsistency 
in her story papers. 

She pushed back her glasses at last. ‘Well, that’s fine. 
I c’n get it straight in my head, now, easy enough.” 

“T wish I could,” he said. “It looks anything but 
straight to me.” 


i. \ \ THY it’s easy enough; they had a scheme fixed up to 

make it look’s if you’d tried to kill Vin Caswell. 
That’s why he sent for Netty; she was going to nurse him 
while he was laid up. And that’s why they had the doctor 
right there too. Vin’d see to that; he wouldn’t resk cuttin’ 
himself ‘less he knew there was somebody all ready to take 
care of him, Always hated to get hurt, Vin did.” 

‘It sounds pretty crazy, but I don’t know. Still, I don’t 
see why Caswell would go to all that trouble for Eb Hallett’s 
sake. You're right about one thing; Vin was a baby about 
getting hurt. If he cut his finger at school he’d make as 
much fuss over it as if he’d lost a leg. No; he’d have to have 
a mighty good reason before he’d shed any blood.” 

‘‘Guess he figured he had a good reason. He'd look like a 
kind of hero, wouldn’t he, if he got all cut up doing his duty. 
Guess by the time Clint Garvey got through talking about 


it Vin’d have been district attorney or mayor or something. . 


And they’d be rid of you too.” 


Moreland sat up. “I believe you've hit it. Breen said 


something about that very thing—said Caswell was crazy 
to have people think he was a hero.” 

_ “Yes,” said Hannah calmly, as she took up the tray, ‘“‘and 
it'd give the Whitecaps a good excuse for busting into the 
jail and lynching you too. I guess maybe they kind of 
counted on that.” 
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Moreland reflected. ‘‘Then it looks as if he’d killed him- 
self unintentionally. That would explain everything, if 
I could make it seem plausible that Vin could possibly get 
nerve enough.” 

“Tt wouldn’t explain at all. It ain’t as simple as that. 
Doctor Breen and Doctor Cooper both say he couldn’t ’ve 
done it himself; it was too far around behind him. So it was 
somebody else.” 

“Then it was Hallett.’’ Moreland got to his feet. “I’ve 
got it; he meant to double-cross Caswell all along. He got 
Caswell into the plot by making him see how he’d be all 
covered with glory, and then killed him instead of just prick- 
ing him a little. He’d be rid of him as well as me. There 
wouldn’t be anybody left to prove that he robbed Uncle 
Nathan.” 

He moved to the door with her. ‘‘Aunt Hannah, I’ve got 
to see Breen. He’s the only man who was on the right side 
of the door that I dare trust. Hailett fooled him, somehow, 
but that was because Breen hadn’t any reason to suspect 
anybody but me. I’ve got to talk to him. And before we’re 
gooawre s give Mr. Eben Hallett the surprise of his wicked 
old life.” 

Hannah's head slanted thoughtfully over the tray. ‘I 
guess we better wait till Agatha comes home,”’ she said 
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b de: were kind last night, and gave your 
lips to me; 
Tender you were and held me for 
a while, 
Thinking to meet my hunger with a kiss, 
And light my inner darkness with a 
smile. 


Why did you turn from casual words and 
give 
That soft, unthinking hour, that brief 
caress? 
Oh, it needs more than kindliness to stem 
The rushing torrent of my loneliness! 











slowly. ‘If she says so, we might get the doctor up here, 
maybe.” She gave him a slow smile. ‘My,’ she added, 
‘it’s getting real interesting, ain’t it?” 


XII 


i HEL come over as soon as he can get away.”’ Agatha 

Warren came back to the shuttered room on the 
second floor from her telephone conversation with Doctor 
Breen. 

She showed her weariness so plainly that Moreland, pac- 
ing the floor restlessly, stopped beside her chair. ‘I’m 
sorry I can’t make you see it, Agatha. It’s so absolutely 
clear to me.” 

“It’s just a theory,” she said slowly. ‘‘ You can make it 
look plausible by writing down every fact or apparent fact 
that supports it and leaving out all that contradicts. And 
even so you must admit that it falls to pieces as soon as you 
try to stand on it. I’ve heard the story of what happened 
after you went, from Eben Hallett 

“In which he’s bound to lie.”’ 

“He wouldn’t know how; but suppose he did. I’ve heard 
the same story from Mr. Corby.” 

‘‘Who’s in it with him, of course.” 

“Perhaps. But Doctor Breen’s version agrees with theirs 
in every detail.” 

“Sh-h! There he comes now.”” Hannah Galway rose at 
the sound of the gate latch. ‘I'll go let him in.” 

She went out deliberately, and Moreland followed her. 
Agatha came and leaned over the rail of the stair well at his 
side. 

The front door opened and Hannah’s startled voice carried 
a warning. ‘“‘Why, Netty! What’s the matter?”’ 

“T want a room, Mrs. Galway. I’ve quit my job at the 
hospital.” 

There was an uneasy pause and then Hannah’s drawling 
speech: ‘I’m real sorry, Netty, but it wouldn’t be conven- 
ient—not tonight. I'll tell you what—you go over to Mis’ 
Ransome’s. She’s got a real nice room ’t she wants to rent.” 

“I'd take anything.’”’ Netty seemed to plead. Her hand 
rested on the edge of the door, just within the range of vision 
from the upper floor. “It wouldn’t matter where you 

ut me.” 

‘I’m real sorry,” said Hannah again. ‘‘Some other time 
I could manage it.” 

“All right.”” Netty’s hand dropped to her side. “I'll go. 
I don’t have to stay where I’m not wanted.” 
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“Now, Netty ——”’ Hannah's protest stopped abruptly. 

Steps sounded on the walk. 

The door closed, and Hannah came back to the stairs. 

“IT didn’t know what to say,’’ she whispered as she reached 
the upper hall. ‘It’s terrible late f’r her to get Mis’ Ran- 
some out of bed. I wish’t I’d taken her in.” 

“We couldn't. Why, she ” Agatha stopped. “I 
wonder if she suspects!” 

“Sh-h!"’ Hannah touched her lips. ‘‘ Don’t talk so loud.” 

She gestured toward the study and closed the door after 
them. Agatha sank into a chair, and Moreland resumed his 
restless pacing. There was no sound to warn them of the 
shadowy figure that crept back over the lawn to the steps; 
they did not hear the faint creak of the porch floor under 
rubber-shod feet, nor the click of the latch as the knob 
turned slowly back. 

Netty’s fingers had been quick and sure in that moment 
when she had seemed to lean against the edge of the open 
door; under all their eyes she had pushed in the button that 
set the latch. Her lips drew away from her teeth as she 
slipped into the dim-lit hall and closed the door behind her. 
She stood very still, her head tilted, listening, until she 
caught the murmur of voices and the muffled sound of pacing 
feet from overhead. 

She moved cautiously to the wall and kept close to it while 
she made her way up the stairs, stopping at every tread and 
testing the next for silence before she trusted it. She had 
gained the head of the flight when her ears caught the distant 
rattle of the gate. 

Instantly she darted through the nearest door and closed 
it just as the old doorbell jangled nosily in the kitchen. 
Even if Sam Pearce had been in his room he would not 
have awakened. 

Hannah Galway saw only the vacant hall when she went 
down to answer the bell. It was still empty when she 
climbed the stairs again with Breen behind her; but the 
study door had hardly closed after them before Netty was 
moving soundlessly along the wall. She pressed her cheek 
against the white-painted panel; her hands fumbled with 
the heavy old-fashioned revolver she had found on Breen’s 
desk; her lips as she listened to the lowered voice in the 
room beyond drew flatly back about her teeth. Once, when 
Moreland spoke, her hand rose to the knob, but she did not 
turn it. 


io SORRY for you, Moreland. I'd like to see you get 
away. I told Agathaso, and I meant it. But that doesn’t 
imply, as you seem to imagine, that I’m ready to commit 
perjury on the chance of getting you acquitted in court. In 
a sense I make myself accessory after the fact unless 
I notify Corby that you’re here. I wish you hadn't brought 
me into it again.” 

“You misunderstand. I don’t want anything from you 
but the truth, and if I can’t convince you that I had no hand 
in Caswell’s death, I'll. go with you when you leave and sur- 
render myself to Corby.” Moreland leaned over the table. 
“Ts it a bargain?”’ 

“‘T don’t want you to do that. I’d rather you disappeared 
while you can. You have a good chance to get away; 
everybody thinks that the Whitecaps killed you; Corby told 
me himself that he considers the case closed. They wouldn’t 
be looking for you.” 

“Allright; have it your own way. If I can’t convince you 
I'll disappear. But first I want you to tell me just exactly 
what happened there in the office after I left. I can fit in 
everything that goes before that, but you’re the only: man 
who can help me untangle what took place there.” 

Breen shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I couldn’t see what 
actually happened, of course. I was in the side office, you 
remember, where I couldn’t see the outer door. Garvey 
and I heard you and Caswell talking after you passed the 
doorway; I couldn’t hear what was said; but your voice was 
angry, I thought.” 

“Tt was. Go on.” ‘ 

“We heard the door open and shut. I remember that. I 
expected Caswell to come back, and I waited a little while, a 
minute or more anyway. Then I stood up and looked out 
into the front office and saw him sprawled on the bench 
beside the door. He was lying face down, as if he’d fallen 
forward; there was a blood stain on his shirt, just under the 
left arm. I ran toward him and saw at once that he was 
dead; I suppose I must have called; I don’t remember. 
Anyway, the others came in and af 

Mg came in from Corby’s office? You're sure of 
that?”’ 








™ \ THY, yes, he must have. I’d have seen him leave it if 
he’d come out after you did. I think I actually saw 
him come out of it, with Corby, afterward.” 

“IT see. That settles that theory then. But it doesn’t 
clear Hallett. He was in it somehow—up to his neck. He 
knows who did it, and why. Let’s go on for a minute. 
Caswell was dead when you found him, eh?” 

“Yes. I didn’t need to look for a pulse. The position 
and angle of the knife showed that he was dead.” 

“He was killed instantly, then?’”’ 

‘‘Well, approximately. Death isn’t quite the instanta- 
neous affair that people think, but Caswell came pretty close 
to it—a matter of a few seconds perhaps.”’ 

“‘Time to call out then?” 

“Yes, perhaps. The fact remains that Caswell didn’t; 
there wasn’t a sound after the door closed, or I’d have 
looked out sooner than I did.” 

“Doctor Cooper said that it looked as if somebody’s 
hand had bruised his mouth,” Agatha put in quietly. 

‘Yes; that seemed probable. It would explain the silence 
if it needed explanation.” 

“It couldn’t possibly have been suicide, intentional or 


accidental?”’ 
(Continued on Page 188) 
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Miss Man- 
hattan Musk- 
vat Trimmed 
Coat. Ask your 
dealer to show it. 


Miss Manhattan’s lovely Fall 
Creations are for the Fashion- 
able Young Woman at moderate 
prices. 


Write me, I'll tell you where to get 
them—and will also send my Fashion 
Book to you Free. 
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A Bassinet, Crib and Playpen— 
Three Nursery Needs at Cost of One 
Kiddie-Koop with its three-in- 
one value for the cost of one 
aiticle is the most economical 
nursery necessity to be had. 


More reliable than a nurse. 


on Kiddie-Koop 


Modern CRI 


Kiddie-Koops are made in four 
sizes; Juniors 40-inch and 47- 
inch and Models G 42-inch and 
52-inch. They fold 7 to 8 inches 
wide, without removing springs 
or mattress, to carry anywhere 
or strap on your automobile. 
Priced low from $16.25 up (freight 
extra). Write today for free lit- 
erature. If your dealer cannot 
supply, write us for prices. 
E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 431 
Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y 
Look for this name-plate 


DE ONLY BY TRIMBLE K' 

U DIE- ROCHESTER 
Bassinet 
Playpen 
Also makers of the “Baby Bathinette”. 











STAN DARD 


POLISH 


Used by particular people for 20 years 
on pianos— furniture— automobiles. 
Write us for the name of nearest Dealer 
or send $1.50 for a quart bottle which 
will be delivered, charges prepaid, any- 
where in U.S. A. Sold on a guaranty 
of satisfaction or refund of money. 


Noble Piano Ce., Dept. 14—Detroit, Mich. 
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SOLD TO HOLD 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 


e 
100 in script lettering, includin 
sets of qovieus $3.50. 100 Visit. 
ing Cards, $1. Write for sam 
RAVING 9 


1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Impossible, unless the knife was 
fixed in the wall so that he could back 
into it.” 

Moreland straightened suddenly. 

“T knew we’d get the answer as soon 

as I could talk to you. That’s how it 
happened, of course! He had some place in 
the wall to hold the hilt and then leaned 
against it harder than he meant to. Why, 
of course. He just squeezed the handle in 
the crack of the door, and it pulled out when 
he fell. Iknewit. It fits in with everything 
absolutely.” 

“Tt seems to me that it fits in with sheer 
lunacy.” Breen spoke impatiently. “Vin- 
cent Caswell committing suicide? Nonsense! 
Give him every reason on earth to do it, and 
he’d never find the physical courage to break 
the skin. And he had no reason, no conceiv- 
able motive—and even if he had, why take 
such an absurd, imbecile method?” 

“Because he needed to fool a first-rate 
surgeon into thinking he couldn’t possibly 
have wounded himself. That’s why he worked 
out the method. And I can tell you what his 
reason was too. It’s all clear as daylight 
now.” 

“T’ll listen. If there’s any chance at all 
that you didn’t do it, I’m only too anxious to 
give you the benefit of the doubt; my own 
position isn’t exactly comfortable, if you’re 


guilty.” 


“™“% 7OU’LL see. It all fits in now. They 

had to get rid of me and do it pretty 
soon, or I’d have proved that Caswell was the 
brains of this crew of highjackers that has 
been masquerading as a Vigilance Commit- 
tee. I’d only guessed it, but I was getting 
closer to evidence every day, and they knew 
it. So they framed this scheme.” 

“Tf you’re right so far, your guess goes 
wrong there. If they wanted to be rid of you 
these highjackers didn’t need to go through 
such fantastic mummery. They’d have shot 
you from behind, the first time you went out 
at night.” 

“They would; but Vin wouldn’t have 
made any profit on that, and he was out for 
glory as well as graft. He wanted to be dis- 
trict attorney when Corby quit, and it wasn’t 
altogether for the money he could make out 
of the job either. He wanted to be a hero, 
with Clint Garvey pinning medals all over 
him, an almost-martyr to his duty—all that 
sort of thing. And he saw a chance to man- 
age it as a—a kind of by-product while he 
was getting rid of me for keeps. He came to 
my office and picked a quarrel with me; he 
had to force it pretty hard, but he did it, with 
Clint Garvey on hand as a witness when he 
prodded me into threatening him. He saw 
that knife on my desk, and it struck him that 
he could use it in his business, so he picked 
it up with his gloves and hat. He got the 
stage all set at Corby’s office, witnesses all 
nicely on hand, but every one of them sitting 
where he’d just miss seeing that doorway. 
He got you there so that he’d be sure of first- 
rate medical attention on the spot, and an 
expert opinion that would prevent anybody 
from believing that he could have done it.” 


. HY—why, that explains——” Agatha 

started up. “I’d forgotten all about it. 
There was a lot of blood on the inside of his 
hand, although the wound had bled very 
little. Doctor Cooper thought he must have 
managed to wound Douglas—I mean the 
man who killed him. But I found a toy rub- 
ber balloon on the floor under the bench; it 
was wet with blood, and broken. I didn’t 
see what it had to do with the case till just 
this minute. You’re right, Douglas; he 
wasn’t sure that he’d look badly wounded; 
he must have brought that little rubber 
sac filled with “i 

“We're driving down some real nails now. 
Of course that’s what he did—what he would 
do, too, with his terror of hurting himself. 
He wanted a nice sanguinary scene for it, 
for Garvey’s benefit and Corby’s. He 
couldn’t hope to fool you, doctor, but he 
counted on your rushing him to the hospital 
before you did much talking. And he even 
thought of a nurse too; he phoned up to the 
Point and brought Netty Tole home from 
her vacation.” 

“Tt’s just barely conceivable, I suppose,” 
Breen shook his head slowly. “But you 
don’t seriously expect to make a jury listen 
to such a tissue of guesses surely? Why, look 
at it from Caswell’s point of view: What 
good would it do him to have a charge of as- 
sault with intent to kill against you? He 
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couldn’t keep you from talking, could he? It 
would just make it sure that you’d tell every- 
thing you knew or guessed about his liquor 
connections. And you seem to be forgetting 
your friend Hallett, aren’t you? A few min- 
utes ago you were certain that he’d killed 
Caswell. Now ——” 

“T thought it must have been Hallett, till 
you gave me that lead about the knife. I 
could make out a pretty fair case against 
him if he’d had any chance of doing the mur- 
der. But it was mostly guesswork at that. 
You see, Vin Caswell came up in the world 
pretty fast, as far as I can find out. In 1914 
he was my uncle’s clerk on a small salary. A 
year or two later, by all accounts, he was 
pretty well off, able to give away money 








~+. ‘Peewe- 


enough to send Netty Tole through training 
school. I can’t find out that he had much 
practice either. 

“And Clint Garvey seems to have got hold 
of some pretty sudden money too. He paid 
six thousand for the Courier.” 

“T don’t see where this leads up to evidence 
that Hallett id 

“Wait—I said it was guesswork. I 
guessed that Eben Hallett knew about Uncle 
Nathan’s notion to turn his securities into 
gold. I know that he knew about that two 
thousand in gold that Uncle Nathan brought 
away from Hallett’s own bank. I guessed 
that Hallett found that gold, hidden where 
he claims he found those stocks. I can prove 
that he was in New York the day that the 
whole lot of them was sold at auction, the 
day before Uncle Nathan’s funeral. If I 
hadn’t hurried back to look after Tony, I’d 
be pretty close to proof right now that it was 
Hallett who bought them.” 

“You’d have something to go on, sure 
enough, if you could prove that.” Breen 
looked thoughtful. ‘But it doesn’t seem to 
me to justify your wild idea that Hallett 
killed Caswell. You’d better get hold of 
Netty Tole,” he said. ‘“She’s been trying to 
find you ever since the other night; says she 
wants to tell you something important. It 
might have something to do with this; she’d 
know more about Caswell’s private affairs 
than anybody else, that’s sure.” 





“T WONDER,” said Agatha, “I wonder 

whether anybody knows except—I’ve 
just had a queer thought. There was a bruise 
on Vin’s face’’—she spoke reflectively —“‘as if 
a hand had been pressed hard over his 
mouth. I didn’t know Vin very well, but I 
remember something that happened when we 
were all at school together. You must remem- 
je it, too, Douglas—that fight you had with 

in.”’ 

“T remember it, but it wasn’t a fight. I 
was scuffling with him in fun, and he bit me. 
I’ve got the scar yet.” 

“Yes. And I’ve been wondering whether 
Vin had quite forgotten how to bite. It seems 
to me that if somebody pressed his hand 
against Vin’s mouth so hard that it hurt a lit- 
tle, Vin would bite again. I wouldn’t have 
guessed, perhaps, if Netty hadn’t told me why 
she wanted to find Douglas. It would have 
saved a great deal of trouble for a man witha 
bitten hand if Netty could have found Doug- 
las when she came here tonight. It might 
save trouble if she found him now, before 





Doctor Breen puts his hand—his left 
a please—palm upward on the 
aa XIII 


‘Ta a fog of unbelief Doug- 
las Moreland saw Breen’s spring 
carry him, in one instant flash of motion, to 
the door. Helpless under a paralysis of shock, 
he seemed to look on at some absurd, incredible 
climax of the films. He could only stare at 
Breen’s face, as altered in that single mo- 
ment of revealment as if a mask had been 
torn away. 

“Sit still!” Breen’s left hand groped be- 
hind him for the knob. 

Still in his blur of stupefied incredulity, 
Moreland saw the crisscross of adhesive tape 
that covered the palm, saw the ugly flash of 
the gun that menaced him in the surgeon’s 
other hand. A crazy impulse brought laugh- 
ter near his lips, as the doorknob drew slowly 
back out of reach of that searching gesture, 
as Netty Tole stood in the doorway, the old 
weapon lifted, her death-white face touched, 
somehow, with a hint of calm. 

He saw Breen’s eyes flicker with some tele- 
pathic intuition of the danger at his back, 
and then heard Netty’s voice, calm and 
quiet and deadly. “Don’t move, Doctor 
Breen. I’ve got the gun you loaded and left 
on your desk before you told me where I 
could find Douglas Moreland. I thought you 
were just a fool, to believe that I wanted to 
warn him; I didn’t see that you were getting 
rid of both of us. You must have been disap- 
pointed when you came over, expecting to 
find that I’d killed him. It’s all right though. 
I’m going to kill you in a minute—sooner, if 
you move. I ought to have known you did 
it; I knew you hated Vin because he made 
you split that money with him; I knew you 
only kept me at the hospital because Vin 
made you. But I never thought you’d ——” 

Fascinated, Moreland saw the crouching 
shadow behind her straighten suddenly, saw 
the upward flash of an arm that sent the pis- 
tol flying. And as Breen whirled, Moreland 
sprang. His fingers closed on Breen’s right 
wrist; his shoulder drove hard into Breen’s 
hip; the momentum of that diving leap car- 
ried them together to the floor. 

Breen lay so still that Moreland thought 
him stunned; his muscles relaxed ever so 
little, and the wrist tore free of his grasp. He 
flung himself to the side as the muzzle turned 
on him; a heavy shoe swung before his eyes 
and the roar of the shot deafened him as Sam 
Pearce’s foot struck the gun aside and 
crashed down on the hand that held it. 


E CAME slowly to his feet, to see the 

doorway blocked with men—Martin 
Frew in flannel pajamas; Mr. Gustafsen, one 
nightshirted arm clutching his violin case; be- 
hind them Corby’s hairless head, hiseyes bulg- 
ing from his puffed red face. Netty Tole 
crouched against the wall; Agatha had risen, 
leaning forward across the table; old Han- 
nah still sat in her rocker, her hands folded 
comfortably in her lap, her face placidly il- 
lumined with approving interest. 

He saw Sam Pearce complete a deft ma- 
neuver that left Breen’s wrists braceleted in 
glinting steel; he heard Sam’s husky rasp in 
cheerful explanation that, at first, deepened the 
confusion of Moreland’s thoughts. “ Pinched 
ex-sheriff Grew and his little playmates all 
dressed up in their white suits and trying to 
shift a couple of truck loads of hooch out of 
the sawdust in Riggs’ ice house. Al Kilmer’s 
trying to tell all he knows before daylight. 
Came up to get the doc and heard he was 
over here. Kind of makes it unanimous.” 

“He killed Vin; he did it; look inside his 
hand.” Netty Tole pointed. 

Corby elbowed his way into the room, and 
Moreland’s head cleared as he listened to the 
brisk businesslike questions that brought 
out the story. 

“Just what you claimed all along, Eb,” 
Corby flung over his shoulder. ‘Guess we 
can find a mite more room down ’t that jail 
for the doctor. You don’t need to come, 
Sam; Holcomb’s outside with some of his 
boys.” He turned to Moreland. ‘Come 
around in the morning, Doug, and we’ll go a 
sight deeper into this robbery business. 
Netty, I'll want to talk to you some too. 
Promise to stay here with Mis’ Galway till 
I send for you?” 

“T’ll stay.” She spoke almost in a whisper, 
her eyes neyer wavering from Breen, col- 
lapsed in the angle of the wall. 


(Continued on Page 190) 
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be A WISE HOSTESS who keeps a generous 
supply of “Uneeda Bakers” sugar wafers 
on the pantry shelves. To so discerning a 
woman the problem of what to serve the 
unexpected guest is no problem at all. 


To name but a few of the many products 
baked by “Uneeda Bakers,” take, for in- 
stance, Nabisco — the lightness of its two 












NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 

















When you don’t expect them 


wafers and the tasty flavor of its creamy 
filling make it a favorite with everyone. 


Then there’s Harlequin, another well- 
liked sugar wafer, with triple layers of 
delicious cake and alternate layers of 
creamy filling. 

And Festino, the crisp and delectable war 
fer that looks and tastes like an almond. 

















ASLACH, 


p as 





When summer days lure you 
vacation-ward, you must give 
thought to protection against 
sun and wind. Your skin will be 
grateful for the cool smoothness 
and delicate fragrance of 
Lablache. Safe, clinging—fifty 
years a favorite. 









Two Sizes 


50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by mail. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. Refuse substitutes— 
they may be dangerous. Sample Free. 









Something New! 






Compact Lablache Rouge with a 
Puff, gives a natural color to the 
cheeks. 50c a box of druggists or 
by mail. 
BEN. LEVY COMPANY 
French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Never Use a Knife! 


It is so easy to get rid of acorn. Blue-jay 
ends them. Stops the pain instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes 
out. Does away with dangerous 
paring. Get Blue-jayat yourdruggist’s. 
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1O WALLS 
of Insulation 


Send for actual sample of por- 
sed in the Leonard one- 











Rapids Refrigerator Co. tefoo Ciede 
Avenue, Grand Rapi a 


On 5 
All Year ‘Round 
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Gentlemen in White 


(Continued from Page 188) 


Corby followed them and nodded. “Guess 
you will,” he said. “Let’s get started. Get- 
ting sort of old for all-night jobs.” 

Presently there was quiet again. Netty 
was in the room next to Hannah’s, the key 
turned on the outer side of the door. 

Sam Pearce, at sore cost to his battered 
voice, had finished his tale of the raid. 
“Couldn’t go wrong. They framed the play 
right there in Kilmer’s, with me planted in- 
side the truck where I could hear them think. 
All we had to do was get Lem Holcomb to 
loan us a few good boys off his committee, 
like Bill and Charley, and go pick ’em right 
off the trees, Grew and all. All of ’em out to 
double-cross each other of course.” 

“But I don’t see where you got into it, 
Sam. You talk as if 

Pearce’s face betrayed a blend of emotions. 
“Prohibition agent. Go ahead and laugh. 
Never figured I’d be proud of wearing that 
label, but I'll tell you this much straight: 
When I look at the kind of people that do 
the drinking these days, and the kind of good 
sports they hire to run and sell it, I ain’t 
ashamed, Doug. And there’s times when I’d 
be ashamed if I wasn’t carrying this badge 





under my vest and doing all I know to earn 


ad 
“Well,” sighed Hannah, “‘it’s been real ex- 
citing while it lasted, ain’t it?” 


age on the step of the side porch, in 
the thin heatless slant of the September 
sun, Agatha clasped her hands before her 
knee and listened to the story as Douglas 
Moreland told it, pieced together from Netty 
Tole’s testimony and the scattered hints 
that Corby had found in Caswell’s desk and 
Breen’s. There was still some guesswork 
interwoven with the threads of fact, but the 
tale in Moreland’s eager hurrying speech 
rang true enough. 

She could almost see the old Judge, mo- 
tionless in his bed in the upper room, opening 
his eyes on the youhg doctor, eyes that were 
alive in a lifeless face and straining with a 
message. She could hear Breen’s voice, def- 
erential, sympathetic, suggesting a simple 
code by which those eyes could speak; she 
could see his own glance leap toward the 
hollow mantel as the mind sealed in that 
stricken body made its meaning clear. 

It was all very vivid before her—the dawn 
of the idea in Breen’s keen face, the mantel- 
shelf pulled out, the sudden greed and fear 
and resolve in the eyes that looked up from 
the hollow. She could see the swift move- 
ment to the door and hear 


And then! She could see the jerk of Cas- 
well’s head, the flickering dart of his glance 
at Breen’s tight face, the slow, evil lift of his 
lips. They would have talked in whispers, a 
little withdrawn from those fierce old eyes, 
their faces turned uneasily toward the bed. 
And afterward? Agatha Warren shivered. 
Perhaps that ugliest phantom was untrue; 
perhaps Nathan Moreland had spared them 
any need of murder. 


HE rest was less distinct—flashes of 
scenes and the murmur and hiss of furtive 
voices; the clink of gold coins, changing 
hands. Breen, free from the stingy slavery 
of his straggling practice, able to wait for the 
kind of work he loved; the little hospital, the 
growing reputation, success and honor in 
men’s sight, and all in pawn! Perhaps—the 
thought struck through her like a gust of 
cold, wet wind—the warmth she had seen in 
Breen’s eyes when they met her own, per- 
haps that altered quality in the brisk inci- 
sive voice when it spoke to her—perhaps 
Breen had wanted, hoped 

Moreland’s story hurried on. 

“Caswell thought of buying that stock, 
Netty says. He went down to New York 
himself, and Breen found a chance to plant it 
behind the mantel when he was helping 
Hallett look. It’s all clear enough now. 
Hallett would have stumbled on the truth 
long ago if he hadn’t taken it for granted 
that it was all my doing. He and I can call 
it square; we each guessed wrong about the 
other.” 

His tone changed. ‘“We’ve got enough 
right now to make it pretty sure that we can 
recover every cent from Breen. He has 
plenty, and I imagine we'll get it without 
having to sue. He’ll try to bargain, Corby 
thinks, and, as things stand, it may be wise 
to pay up and take a plea of something less 
than first degree. There’s always just the 
chance that a jury might let him off, on such 
purely circumstantial evidence. Anyway, 
you can count on getting your money, all 
of it.” 

“You needn’t bother to get it unless you’re 
going to take half,” she said slowly. “I 
promised Uncle Nathan.” 





ONESTLY, Agatha? Did the old chap 
really say that? You’re not just try- 


” 





ing to 

“T promised him,” she repeated. 
His ear caught at an evasive quality in the 
phrase, in her careful avoidance of his eyes. 
“There’s something queer 





the key turn in the lock, 
the hurried transfer of the 
paper-wrapped cylinders of 
coins to the surgeon’s bag, 
the moment of indecision 
at the bedside, with the old 
judge’s unterrified soul 
waiting for the death that 
hovered in those lifted 
hands. 


MUST have been a 
duel, Agatha thought, 
between that grim old 
spirit, looking out of its 
body-prison, and the 
weaker stuff of the man 
who had only to make a 
single gesture with those 
ready hands to be wholly 
safe. She could see them 
drawing back, beaten; she 
saw Breen putting back the 
shelf,carrying his bag away, 
and coming back, again and 














about this. Just how did 
he say it, Agatha—tell me 
his exact words.” 

‘‘T—promised him; 
that’s all.” It seemed to 
Moreland that the low sun 
threw a glint of warm color 
upon her face. 

“ Agatha, did you prom- 
ise him that—that you’d 
go halves with me on just 
that old money, or—or— 
everything? Did you 

She moved away from 
his hands. A laugh rose in 
his throat as he followed 
her flight through the din- 
ing room to the spiced 
warmth of the kitchen, 
where Hannah stirred 
something in a simmering 
saucepan with one hand, 
supporting with the other 
an open magazine of vio- 
lently brilliant cover. 














again, till the space behind 
the mantel was empty. 

How the eyes must have followed those 
passages back and forth across the little lim- 
its of their vision! 

How they must have brightened when 
another step sounded, when young Vin Cas- 
well came in! 

Caswell would see the life and meaning in 
them, as surely and as instantly as Breen; 
perhaps Breen had been in the room while 
Caswell answered them; he had been. Han- 
nah remembered that Breen had stood by, 
while Caswell took the evidence against him, 
letter after labored letter. 


She lifted calmly shining 
eyes. “He done it with a 
ca’tridge fixed inside of the ‘lectric cigar 
lighter, the same as I figured right along, and 
it turns out ’t she’s been in love with a nice 
reporter all the time.” 

She stirred for a moment in contented 
silence, her glance moving deliberately from 
one face to the other. 

“Abby Fossett’s always saying ’t it ain’t 
artistic f’r a story to end up with folks in love 
and everybody happy, but it strikes me ’t it’s 
most always a first-rate place to stop.” 


THE END 
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Planning New 


Window Draperies? 
Get the FREE 
Airdsch 















Book. 


If you want artistic 
draperies that your 
friends will all ad- 
mire—if you want 
the very latest in 
window draping treat- 
ments, write for the Kirsch 
Rod and Window Draping 
Book. Tells how to plan and 
make your draperies, gives 
advice on materials, colors, 
shows nearly 100 window 
treatments. It’s Free. 
















are simple to work 

with, fitting all 
windows and pro- 

viding for any draping ef- 

fect. Have superior fea- 

i) tures in adjustability, fin- 

ish, brackets and acces- 
sories, such as pulleys 

} and cords for draw cur- i 

tains, drapery hooks, } 

} and French heading rings. i 


f StippleTone. ma brass or white. It's 
more beautiful, more durable, more ar- 
H tistic, at no greater cost. 

Kirsch Rods easily tilt into place on 
i) the patented brackets and stay securely 
until removed by the same easy tilt. 

i Nothing else equals Kirsch Rods for 
i economy or results. 

“There is no substitute for 
Kirsch Quality or Service.’’ 


Look for Ks f on the 

the name carton 

FREE W3 Write for copy of the Kirsch Rod 
and Window Draping Book. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. seusiid Prpenect Avenue 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Can, Ltd., 554 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 























I Design You Save 





This Dress $20 
I trace the pattern and get the real 
on the material, ifth Avenue 


Style and Perfect 
Fit. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

FREE! Write for 
my ‘‘Secrets’’ 
Book and maga- 


mark for trim- 
ming, do all the 
planning! You 
simply cut, sew 
and embroider 
along the lines 


marked. Noexpe- zine ‘‘Modesofthe 
rience neodsa. Month”’ showing 
Dolly Gray dresses all my new styles. 
come with every- DOLLY GRAY 
thing included — Room 110 

even a needle! 568 B’way, N. Y. 
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ep Money 


yg Take orders for guaranteed ho- 
*%* siery for men and women. All 
™ styles and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair to wear and 
give satisfaction or new hose free. 


STEADY DAILY INCOME 

Full or spare time. No _ experience 
necessary. No capital needed. Low 
priced. Our silk hose lead. Take orders 
for six to ten pairs a day. Repeat 
orders increase every month. Prompt 
delivery guaranteed. 
round business there is nothing better 
than this line. Write f 


or samples. 
JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose V-11, Dayton, Ohio 
















Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Wee! 


k 

Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
oud Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL or NURSING 
Dept. 39 7 421 South Ashland Boulevard Chicago 
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.... With all 
the famous features of 
your own Red Cross Shoes 


| Eassnmcintees you yourself are oneof the mothers 
responsible for this new shoe. For haven't 
you often wished, as you slipped your feet 
into your Red Cross Shoes, that such a shoe 
were made for children, too? You were not 
alone in that wish. For years women have 
been asking us to make a shoe for their growing 
daughters, a shoe smartly comfortable, perfect 
fitting, suitable for growing feet. 

Today, we announce just such a shoe—the 
Red Cross Shoe for Little Folks, and it is 
exactly that. For all the famous features of 
your own Red Cross Shoes—style, fit and that 
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and now RED CROSS SHOES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 












airy, easy-to-wear quality — have beenembodied 























in these new shoes for girls of ten to fifteen. 
Soles are extremely flexible—you can touch toe 
to heel with a light pressure of the fingers. Uppers 
are soft and pliable—no box-like stiffness to pinch 
or bind. Plenty of room for growing feet to grow 
straight and true, so that when your little girl 
reaches the age of evening gowns and high-heeled 
slippers, her feet will be sturdy, healthy, graceful. 
And these junior Red Cross Shoes are stylish, 
too. In them. the budding taste of your little 














derful fitting qualities. Every fitting measurement 
—width of tread, length of vamp, curve and height 
at heel—has been established with scientific ac- 
curacy. Like the Red Cross Shoes for grown-ups, 
these shoes fit the foot, in action or repose. 

Just now you have a splendid opportunity to 
get acquainted with Red Cross Shoes for Little 
Folks. Red Cross Shoe shops everywhere are 
featuring the models for Fall, offering them 

















girl will find natural expression. “Just 
like mother’s” —you can almost hear 
her saying it. 

Of course these shoes fit, perfectly. 
They, too, are made over the “limit” 
lasts that for over twenty-five years 
have given Red Cross Shoes their won- 




















at unusually attractive prices. Take 
your little girl to the nearest store 
and have her fitted in the style 
you like best. For the address of 
that nearest Red Cross Shoe shop, 
write The United States Shoe Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
















The Maiden—A demure colonial gore 
of beige nubuck. Shawl tongue with 

























The Lucille—An -. one-strap 
of patent leather, with three little 


The band across the sole of these Red Cross Shoes 
—“ Made over famous Red Cross Limit Lasts" — 
is the maker's assurance that these shoes will fit 


ed( os Shoe - 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
Fits the % i Gr BD root in Action or Repose 


MADE OVER FAMOUS RED CROSS LIMIT LASTS 


ul-outs over vamp. Watch the October Ladies’ Home Journal for an announcement of something altogether new in women’s footwear. 


underlay of tan calf; rubber heel. 






The Vassar—A swagger oxford of 
Scotch-grain calf. ix i 
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This is the Iron 

The Hotpoint Servant that 
completely changed the 
attitude of American house- 
wives toward ironing day. 
It does more work and bet- 
ter work with less effort 
than any other iron and 
there are more Hotpoint 
Irons sold today than any 
other make. . 


VPVVUVVUVVVYVY 


No Wonder Dealers Sell 


When Hotpoint went to the bottom of ironing 
troubles—then and there began a new freedom for 
American housewives. It marked the coming of the 
modern iron—a Hotpoint accomplishment that has 
changed the entire complexion of ironing day. 


Here are just a few of its features— 


The point even hotter than the rest of the iron. The 
strength-saving Cantilever Handle with thumb rest. 
The Attached Heel Rest to save lifting. The Hinged Cord 
Plug that prevents snarling, fraying and breaking. The 
All-way-through Handle Bolt 
ed or jiggly handles. 
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that does away with crack- 




















The New Hotpoint 
Ivory Finish Handle 
Curling Iron 
The famous Hotpoint Curl- 
ing Iron with the “profes- 
sional touch” now fitted 
with a beautiful ivory finish 
handle to grace your dress- 
ing table. In a beautiful 
French grey leatherette case 
with a gold silk lining. This 
makes an unusually attrac- 

tive and useful gift. 


So Many Hotpoint Irons 


An Iron that is right, that saves labor, that irons 
quickly and well. 

A real Hotpoint Servant — bringing help and com- 
fort to millions of women. 

Every day adds hundreds who have heard the great 
news and are going to their dealers for the Iron. 

Like every Hotpoint Servant, the Hotpoint Iron 
embodies the Hotpoint experience and authority. It 
is electrically perfect—and made for long service. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 

Boston New York Atlanta Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis ‘ “Qntario, Cal. _ Salt Lake City 

Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. | . Head Office: Toronto 
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Vanity Unlimited 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Fan,” he said, “T’ll lay all my cards face 
up on the table. I’m in on this deal, but 
I’m only a piker. Finance, Fan, has found 
out that there are other things besides rail- 
roads and industries and mines and utilities 
that realize big dividends. In other words 
Wall Street has learned that beauty shops 
are worth while.” 

“T could have told them that fifteen years 
ago, when I was trying to vamp my bank into 
making me a loan,”’ I interrupted. 

“So,” Doctor Le Noir, born Schwartz, went 

n, “young Elias Groesbeeck came to me last 
week with a proposition. 
I straightened his mother’s 
nose for her. Remember? 
Some of his playmates are 
going to form a beauty 
trust. He wants to amal- 
gamate my business and 
yours as a starter and then 
expand as Loveliness, In- 
corporated. I’m to havea 
block of the stock and a 
big salary as directing sur- 
geon. 

“T owe you a lot, Fan,” 
he went on.- “Tf it hadn’t 
been for you I’d still be a 
pill peddler making, 
maybe, six thousand a year. This seems to 
me to be your chance to clean up. I advise 
you to take this offer and pull out before you 
get too old to enjoy playing.” 

I drew a long breath. “George,” I said, 
“do you know how old I am?” 

He looked me over carefully. ‘ Yes,” he 
answered abruptly. “I can tell pretty well. 
There’s a little sag to your jaw line and there 
are some wrinkles behind your ears that tell 
the story. Besides, I know you’ve a married 
daughter. I’ll give you forty-three, Fan. To 
anyone else you’d be thirty-five. If you’d let 
me operate and wipe out those little traces, 
I'll guarantee you’ll pass for twenty-eight.” 

“Tf nothing goes wrong,”’ I amended, and 
saw him redden. Georgie the Face Maker 
does not like to be reminded of his failures. 

“George,” I announced quietly, “I was 
fifty-one yesterday.” 

The way he looked was a real compliment. 
I bowed. 

“This is a chance that may not come 
again, Fan,” he went on. ‘You’ve built up 
a big business. You’d better let us have it 
before the public taste changes.” 

“That’s the bunk, George. The public is 
paying a hundred times as much today as it 
did ten years ago for beauty that most of it 
doesn’t get. Ten years from now, if your 
Loveliness, Incorporated, can keep telling the 
public to do new and strange things for its 
face and figure, women and some men will 
be paying a hundred times as much as they 
are today for the privilege of being told 
what to do.” 


“America is Beauty Mad” 


KNOW human nature, George. A beauty 

specialist has to. America is beauty mad, 
just as Paris is beauty mad, and London 
and Berlin and Madrid and Tokyo and all 
the rest of the world are beauty mad—and 
frightened of wrinkles and old age. The 
reason you and I are making more money 
each year is because we are giving the 
public new ways all the time in which it can 
spend its cash trying to make itself young 
and lovely. 

“Of course,” I concluded, “no woman can 
look thirty- five permanently, no matter how 
good care she takes of herself. I’ll have to 
retire after a while, George, or trust your 
tender mercies; and I think retiring would be 
safer. If to that million you’ll add two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in stock, I'll think it 
over.” 

“We might do that,” he replied, “if you’ll 
promise to let us have first opportunity to 
buy in that marcel-wave contraption you’re 
always talking about inventing. I’ll talk it 
over with Groesbeeck.” 

“Tf I find a way to marcel hair perma- 
nently, it’ll take your little friend three million 
to buy me out,” I came back. 

When Georgie the Face Maker was gone, I 
sat down and.thought of his offer and won- 
dered where the thrill I should feel really was. 


A million and a quarter! That would have 
bought most of the town in which I was born. 
One-hundredth of that would have made any 
family in my childhood wealthy. One- 
thousandth is almost as much as my father 
earned in a year. And I had made it all out 
of my skill in comforting women, and some 
men, by telling them that they didn’t look old 
and could look beautiful. Isat and wondered 
why I didn’t feel prouder. 

I thought of the shabby, half-frightened, 
homely little girl who had begged that I 
beautify her for fifty dollars instead of my 

usual hundred. She was 
as eager as though the 
Fountain of Youth and 
Beauty bubbled in the 
washstand of my private 
office. She was willing to 
spend fifty dollars, and she 
earned twenty a week! 
Wasshe in love? Oh,good- 
ness, no! Why did she 
want the treatments? 
Well, she did so want to 
look nice. 

And I thought of the 
rest of the customers who 
crowded the Juno Insti- 
tute every day—girls who 

had no beauty and longed for it; women who 
had loveliness and dreaded losing it; hard- 
working actresses and singers and motion- 
picture folk, whose beauty was part of their 
stock in trade; idle wives and mothers and 
sisters of the rich, who feared to grow old. 
Young and old and middle aged, especially 
the middle aged—all wanted youth and 
beauty. Tedious treatments that produced 
no permanent improvement didn’t bore them; 
pain that was sometimes excruciating didn’t 
awe them; expense only made them laugh, if 
they could scrape together money to meet it, 
or wistful, if they couldn’t. 


Growing Old—Then and Now 


ND then, allat once, it seemed to meas if all 

women were kind of pitiful things, splash- 

ing around and trying not to sink in the 

ocean of old age, grabbing at whatever straws 

beauty doctors could throw them, and drown- 
ing just the same. 

I sat down at my desk and began to write. 
It may have been because I didn’t have 
anybody to tell me that I could look as young 
at sixty as I did at eighteen. Anyhow, I 
wrote and wrote until my maid pulled aside 
the curtain and told me it was ten o’clock, 
and I went to bed to take that nine hours of 
complete relaxation and rest, whether sleep- 
ing or waking, that I’ve trained myself to get 
out of every twenty-four. 

That’s how I happened to begin this story 
of my life. 

I was born of poor and honest parents. 
Isn’t that the proper way to start memoirs? 
Anyhow, I know that my parents were poor. 
My father clerked in a drug store. My 
mother died the year after I was born, and he 
married again. I went to school and lived 
like almost any little girl in a Middle West 
town until prices began to rise and my 
father’s income kept on standing still. Then 
we began to take boarders and I stayed home 
from school to help my stepmother. 

That one paragraph is enough for my life 
until I was nineteen. There was nothing in 
those years that I can remember that indi- 
cated my life work. Beauty doctoring was 
still in its infancy, and even if it hadn’t been, 
neither my stepmother nor myself would 
have had time or money to become acquainted 
with it. 

It seems to me now that people in that 
time must have been more content to grow 
old. Maybe that was because there weren’t 
many ways by which they could kid them- 
selves that they weren’t aging. Women were 
mature matrons before they were thirty. At 
fifty, they were grandmothers and proud of 
it. Youth was something to be lived and left 
behind, not to be dragged along with you 
from the cradle to the grave. Women of our 
town who dared to try and make up by art 
for the oversights of nature were considered 
fast or queer. 


(Continued on Page 194) 





DEALERS 


DeLeon Reducers come 
in attractive counter 
display boxes, onedozen 
in each box. See your 
jobber. If he cannot 
supply you, write us, 
giving his name. 


Now It Fits Perfectly 


You will be delighted with the new DeLeon Hat Size 
Reducer. It assures a perfect fit and absolute comfort. 
Is not unsightly—does not injure the hat or disar- 
range the hair. Nothing else like it for reducing hats 
to fit properly. Especially ideal for bobbed hair. 


De Leon 


HAT SIZE REDUCER 


Regardless of your style headdress, the DeLeon will hold 


your hat at the most becoming angle at all times. If you 
want real comfort and want your hat to look its best, use 
the DeLeon Hat Size Reducer. You can change it from one 
hat to another in 5 seconds. No sewing—no pinning— 
merely a push on the prongs. 


If your milliner or dealer can’t supply you, send us 25c with dealer’s name 
and we will send one promptly postpaid. State color, black or white. 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO. 


35c in Canada. 


1400 Locust St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Well Known DeLeon Bandeau 














Orange Blossom Rings ” 


Exquisitely, Jeweled Y 


HE jeweled Orange Blossom wedding 

ring, part or full jeweled, is more than a 
ring which symbolizes the cherished wedding 
day sentiment. It is an exquisitely beautiful 
bit of jewelry—an article of personal adorn- 
ment which matches perfectly the engagement 
ring and in which the bride will take lasting 
pride and delight. Orange Blossom wedding 
and engagement rings are available in gold 
or iridio-platinum. All are seamless and hand 
chased. They bear on their inner surface 
the Traub trade mark and the copyrighted 
words “Orange Blossom.” 
TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. LJ-3, Detroit, Michigan 
New York, 576 Fifth Ave. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 
Windsor, Ontario 


Genuine TRAUB 
Orange 


Every bride-to-be should 
have a cop of this charm- 
ing story “ Wedding Ring 
Sentiment.’’ It will be 
mailed on request without 
obligation. 


Sold by better class Jewelers 
as low as $12.00 


Blossom 


Wedding and Engagement RINGS 


Bear this Mark 
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They are MORE than 
Beautiful Blankets — 
much more 


se of 
> 3 ee 


They are ALL Wool—all PURE, NEW, Long-fibre Wool— woven 
and finished to give luxurious comfort, extra durability, and 
to charm with their lovely decorative colorings. 
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KENWOOD woo. BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


have a long, soft, fleecy nap that does not wash away. They are 
doubly warm, yet light in weight. Pre-shrunk to hold shape and 
size when washed. Colors are from the most permanent dyes ob- 
tainable. Each blanket bound acress ends with lustrous three-inch 
satin ribbon. 72 x 84 full bed size. 60 x 84 for half or twin beds. 
There’s a color and pattern to harmonize with the decorative motif 


of any bedroom. 


Kenwood Bath Robes 


The Kenwood Blanket fabric, with its beautiful colorings and luxurious 
comfort, has been used in the creation of bath robes so soft, warm and lovely 
that few women can resist them. Smartly designed—of generous size— 
finished with satin ribbon binding and tied with a tasselled silken cord. 


For Sale at Leading Department and Drygoods 


Stores and Gift Shops 


A Kenwood Pure Wool Comfort Booklet, picturing in color Kenwood Blankets, Baby 
Blankets, Slumber Throws and other interesting Pure Wool items, together with name 
of nearest dealer, sent free on request. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department L, Albany, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


Kenwood 
Baby Blankets 


The same downy softness as 
big Kenwoods —the same 
cozy warmth and lovely col- 
orings for the Tiny One’s 
owncrib. Each blanket bound 
all around with three-inch 
lustrous satin ribbon. 36x50 
inches and 42x60 inches. A 
gift of warm delight for Baby, 
and parents, too. 


ENWOO) 








Little 


Bodies— 


How to keep them 
safely warm 


This way a million mothers know 


H™ is the safest way to guard 
the newborn baby against the 
cold and chill of his new world. 
With a Rubens, the double-thick, 
coat-shaped shirt which has thus 
protected millions of babies. 


It’s the very first garment your little 
one will need—the most important 
item in the layette. Snug, comfy, so 
easy to slip on and off. The adjustable 
belt, which fastens in the back with 
a single safety pin, allows it to grow 
with the baby. It always fits. Never 






too tight or too 
loose. Rubens Infant 
Shirts are endorsed 
by baby specialists, 
nurses and leading 
Lying-in Hospitals. 


FREE—Layette Book 


Written by authorities for 
prospective mothers, to 
answer perplexing ques- 
tions. What baby needs 
the first year—clothes and 
accessories. Simple advice. 
Complimentary copy free. 
Just send the coupon. 








NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 


fKeubewa 








We make baby shirts only—nothing 
else—a specialty for 32 years. So 
don’t believe it when you're told 
there are other shirts like the Rubens. 
Just look for the striped box with 
the two-baby trade-mark. Be sure 
the name is on every little garment. 


Knitted in 12 fine materials, beautifully made and fin- 
ished. Every size—the same price in the same material 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2335 CROMWELL ST., CHICAGO 


La 
Name 


INFANT 


Look for the signature trade-mark 





yette,”’ in a plain enve 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2335 Cromwell Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without charge a copy of “‘Baby’s 
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Our town had a shock when Joseph Swale 
came to board at our house, rented a store on 
Maple Avenue and hung a sign over the door. 
It was our first beauty parlor. I married him 
six months after he came to board with us. 

It is twenty-eight years since he bent over 
my bed and kissed me and our little daughter 
Ava and then, as the movies say, went forever 
out of my life. Yet I can see him as clearly 
as though he sat beside me now. He was 
slim and graceful and had merry bright blue 
eyes and a tongue that could sell sand in the 
Sahara. I loved him madly and, of course, 
blindly. 

Shortly after our marriage he told me, in a 
burst of confidence, that he was really a sur- 
geon, a graduate of a great Eastern medical 
college. He added lightly that he had had 
‘difficulties’ —I never more than suspected 
what they were—and had deserted the pro- 
fession. 

Whatever drove him to open a beauty 
shop, heaven and he alone know. Somewhere 
he had picked up a skill in facial massage. 
He had a real gift for hairdressing. For the 
rest, he had a wonder- 
ful manner with 
women. That is half 
the battle, even now, 
and in those days the 
trade was a primitive 
and easily learned 
thing. I know, because 
after our wedding I 
came into the shop to 
help him in his work. 

Besides my husband 
and myself, our force 
consisted of Lina 
Schneider, daughter of 
the town’s prosperous 
baker. She had learned 
manicuring in Chicago 
and served those of our 
patrons who felt their 








grateful if you’d let me do it, madame. We 
see hair like yours so seldom. Six treatments 
ought to correct the trouble, and” —lowering 
his voice confidentially —“‘for you we'll make 
a special price of ——” 

I owe many things to my husband. I can 
write off some of his bad debts to me in ex- 
change. He taught me those necessities of 
successful beauty doctoring—tact and flat- 
tery. From him I learned how much better 
it was for business if you could pose as 
conferring a favor, as comforting and encour- 
aging, rather than trying to sell something. 

That was his formula. It still works. 

I think at that time he intended to make 
his trade his life work. I remember one day 
how, in a burst of enthusiasm, he dragged 
out a medical book, filled with charts of the 
facial muscles, and gave mea long lecture on 
how he could improve the looks of one of our 
patrons with a knife. He made me creep, 
but I believed him. 

Our business increased. Women came in 
to be manicured or shampooed. They re- 
turned to take the more elaborate treatments 
that he recommended. 
Most of them he made 
up on the spur of the 
moment. They came 
back for these, but 
even more for the flat- 
tery he served them. I 
learned then that if 
compliments, praise 
and encouragement 
are of proper grade, the 
proprietor of a beauty 
shop can worry less 
about her more ma- 
terial stock in trade. 


Ideals 


ID you ever sit 
down and think 











hands needed some- 
thing more than do- 
mestic care. Later, when trade increased, I 
supplemented Lina. My husband taught me 
massage, too, and in time I came to do more 
of the actual work of the shop than he. 
“There’s money in this game, Fan,” he 
confided to me more than once. “Easy 
money! What does a woman want most in 
all the world? Beauty? No. More than 
beauty. She wants to be told she is beautiful, 
or that she is going to be beautiful. You can 
sell a woman anything if you convince her 
it will make her lovely. The real reason, Fan, 
that Eve wanted that apple was because the 
serpent told her it was wonderful for the 
complexion and figure. I’m the serpent in 
this Eden, Fan. You and I’ll be rich some 
day. All we need is tact, and I’ve got that.” 


The Beauty Doctor’s Tact 


E CERTAINLY had. I can see him 

standing behind Mrs. Sulzer and un- 
doing her hair with his deft fingers and her 
purse with his deft tongue, now and then 
smiling brilliantly as his eyes met hers in 
the mirror before which she sat. 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear!” he would mutter 
to himself. “It’s too bad. Dear, dear, 
dear!” 

He would cluck with his tongue and shake 
his head, and finally Mrs. Sulzer’s mounting 
concern would drive her to questions. 

“Oh, nothing the matter,’’ he would as- 
sure her. “Nothing except that it’s too bad 
your scalp is so dry, madame’’—the demo- 
cratic Middle West loved that “madame.” 
“Your hair is heavy and lustrous’”—it was 
really just a stiff little wad—“‘but your 
scalp is not getting proper nourishment. You 
worry too much. Your scalp shows it. It’s 
too bad, with such lovely hair.” 

Then he would go ahead with his shampoo 
with an air of pious resignation. He knew 
that he had hooked his fish. In a few min- 
utes Mrs. Sulzer would ask if something 
couldn’t be done about it. 

“T don’t know,” he would demur. “Of 
course we have an excellent scalp food, pre- 
pared from my own prescription. The only 
trouble is that this should be applied by an 
expert. Improper application would only 
irritate and make matters worse. I’d be 


for a moment of what 
beauty means today, 
and what it meant twenty or twenty-five 
years ago? In the past generation the whole 
theory of beautifying has changed. Women 
used to cover up defects. Now they take 
off the defects. 

Think of the figure. It used to be the 
shape of an hourglass. That was the ideal. 
Flesh was something that no woman dreaded, 
as long as it was in the right places. If you 
weren’t built that way you added bust devel- 
oper or bosom forms. You added hip pads. 
You added corsets specially designed to 
make your waist smaller. 

If you went to a beauty parlor you kept 
right on adding. We added to your hair with 
rats and switches. We sometimes added 
dye. We covered up small facial blemishes 
by adding beauty patches. We added to your 
eyebrows, if possible; for the darker and 
thicker they were, the more beautiful they 
were considered. We added darkening to your 
lashes. 

That wasn’t so many years ago. In our 
first beauty parlor, when we had shampooed 
and dressed the hair, curled it with hot irons, 
manicured and massaged, we had come to the 
end of our stock resources. My husband 
could improvise further treatments with the 
cold creams, tonics and lotions we handled as 
a basis, but all we could do to beautify could 
be accomplished in an hour and a half. A 
woman with lots of money and physical re- 
sistance could be worked over in the Juno 
Institute today for twenty-four times that 
period without bringing my staff to the end 
of its rope. 

The hourglass figure has been replaced by 
the flapper with a shape as much like a hitch- 
ing post as possible. Hips are anathema. 
We subtract from them. We subtract from 
the bust. We subtract from the coiffure, year 
by year. We subtract moles and other 
blemishes; we subtract superficial hair; we 
subtract from tke eyebrows; we perform 
complicated problems in subtraction by the 
electric needle, the X-ray, acids and the knife. 

At that original parlor, patrons came to 
us first like hooch hounds approaching the 
prescription counter of a new drug store. 
They were timid and a little ashamed. They 


(Continued on Page 196) 
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‘Pride in your home, and (omfort, too 


with Karpen Furniture 


t: your home comfortably furnished? Does your furni- 
ture invite relaxation?.. . are your chairs restful?. .. 
isthe upholstery deep, sumptuous, offering ease and re- 
kxation? A home is just as comfortable as you make it. 


_ You, too, may have a Karpen furnished home. One 
inwhich you will take pride. One which your guests 
will admire as much for its comfort as for its beauty. 
} Today a home is judged not so much on looks as on 
iwableness. Today's generation places value on the 
usefulness of furniture, not merely its appearance. 

The smart home is one which, while furnished in 
good taste, breathes an atmosphere of hospitality 
through its downright luxury—its comfort. 


eos =, 


Karpen pieces are the pride of countless American 
homes. Your Karpen dealer will gladly display these 
luxurious upholstered pieces for you. At prices you 
will think quite moderate when quality is considered. 


Guaranteed 


Construction 
FURNITURE 
your assurance of quality 


Ready—a new book on interior decoration—free 


Let us send you the new edition of our attractive book 
on interior decorating— “Better Homes.” It is full of 
helpful ideas, and through black and white, and color 
charts and drawings, shows what the foremost deco- 
rators are doing. Plans for fourteen complete rooms— 
any of which can be easily adapted. Just mail coupon. 


S$. KAR PEN © 


Miteeina of Karpen fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven 
iber and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 37th and Broadway, New York 


Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your book, 
“Better Homes,” with hall, living room and sun room plans. 
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Send for this 


© the modern housewife 

who would add beauty as 
well as comfort and conven- 
ience to her home, this free 
booklet offers a wealth cf 
charming and practical sug- 
gestions. It illustrates and 
describes Couch Beds, Double- 
Da-Beds, Springs, Beds, 
Divans, Da-Beds, Cots, 
Hammocks and Folding Beds. 


It is the guide to furnishing 
the home, small or large, with 
ENGLANDER **Productions 
for Sleep and Rest.” Reputed 
for their quality, utility and 
satisfying service, they are sold 









ENGLA Abe Bede by Furniture and Department 
Double: Stores everywhere. 
tic Mo” 3 
ec Write for your copy 
of Booklet to Dept. A 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., 100 West 32d Street, New York 
Brookiyn +» Boston + Chicago + Houston + Minneapolis 


« « Dominion Bedstead Co., Montreal 
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Made of AR 


muslin waist 
Sizes 1 







> 
ROMPER No. 2530 


NEVER FADE blue - 
linene with white 


Price $1.80 
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DRESS No. 2540 
Made cf 4lue linene 
Sizes 47-6 48 


Price $} 40 










DRESS No. 2541. 
Made of excellent 
grade coral ratine 

Sizes 8¢ 10 12 


Price $2-50 






















Fall Style 
photographs for 
the asking! 





Simplicity Itself 
Yet Simply 
Delightful! 


These little ARTAMO dresses are 
sucha boon! They are all made up when 
you buy them, needing only those dain- 
ty personal touches which hand em- 
broidery gives. The dress models are 
smart, the embroidery designs are easy 
to work out; the completed garment is 
so different from what you generally 
find—and so much cheaper! © 


Each dress in a sealed en with more than enough 
D M C cotton to work the design and detailed instruction 
chart—if you need it 


At your dealers, or write to the manufacturer. 


G. REIS & BRO., INc. 


898 Broadway Dept.K New York City 
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returned more boldly, and others followed 


their —— e. 

Miss Helena Drury was the sole survivor 
of our town’s wealthiest and most aristocratic 
family. She was slight and graceful, with a 
clear skin and hair so lustrous and black that 
pe believed unjustly that she dyed it. 

n spite of these gifts and her wealth, she was 
always “that poor little Miss Drury. ” You 
understood why when you saw her nose. 

It was misshapen, very high at the bridge, 
thick at the point, and a little askew. It de- 
formed her face, and had made her an object 
of pity ever since her childhood. It had also 
made her shy and awkward and had kept her 
away from people, as if she knew the com- 
ment her appearance always inspired. 

Yet she represented the social élite of our 
town. I remember the triumph Lina and I 
felt when her carriage drew up at our door, 
and she entered to ask in that breathless, 
rather frightened voice of hers for a shampoo. 

Another woman had taken my place in the 
shop temporarily when, one morning, my 
husband left with the grip in which he kept 
his surgical instruments. In the late after- 
noon he came back to the rooms we lived in 
over the shop, his face twitching with sup- 
pressed excitement. “I’ve done it,’ he al- 
most shouted. 

“Done what?” I asked. 

“Made Helena Drury beautiful. I’ve op- 
erated on her nose, Fan. I’ve straightened - 
it and shortened it all by myself. Whew! 
I’m about all in.” He sat down on the side 


of my couch. 
I was scared and probably lire it. 
“Don’t be a little fool,” he sna) | 
tell you I’ve made her beautiful. 's not 


a doctor in the state who would dare under- 
take such a job. It was harder, even, than I 
thought it would be.” 


“How did you dare?” I gasped. 

“She asked me to,” he answered, with, 
flicker of amusement in his eyes. ay made 
her ask me.” 

In the two weeks thereafter I was very ill 
I remember my gossipy stepmother telling 
me that Miss Drury was confined to her hom 
with‘a heavy cold. 

That was all the town at large knew of 
what had occurred. 

I was just able to be about ten days later, 
when he came in early one morning and bent 
over the bed to kiss me. 

“All right, Fan?” he asked. “You'll be 
back on the job in no time now. Get a nurs 
for the kid as soon as you can. The shop ix 
going to need you pretty soon. I’m running 
over to Evanstown today to get some more 
supplies. Good-by.” 

Those were the ‘last words he ever said to 
me. Twenty-four hours later I learned what 
the whole town knew already. He had 
eloped with Helena Drury. 

He had placed the shop in my name before 
he left. Give him that much credit. They 
went abroad. 

I heard long afterward that they were liv. 
ing in Paris. 

As for me, I left little Ava and five hun- 
dred dollars of the money I got from selling 
the beauty parlor to Lina Schneider with my 
stepmother and came to New York with the 
rest of it. 

Next week if I sign the papers with Love. 
liness, Incorporated, I’ll have, including my 
savings, more than a thousand times that 
sum. Not bad,eh? But before you envy me 
too much, listen to the jumps I went over, 
making it. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of four 
articles. The second will appear in an early issue, 
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By Ftook, Not by (rook, We Acquire 
Old-Time Rugs 
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which costs almost nothing can be evolved 
from two old slats, or pieces of wood 
about that size, with two lighter pieces to be 
used as cross boards, and four iron clamps, 
which may be purchased at the five-and-ten- 
cent store. This is sketched at bottom of 
page 184. Be sure to place your frame at a 
comfortable working distance between the 
backs of two chairs, or on the end of a table 
or window sill, where you will neither have 
to stoop nor reach up. 

The burlap, which is the foundation on 
which the rug is hooked, should be of a firm, 
strong quality. Old bagging may be used, 
but be sure that it is not fragile. So-called 
“art burlaps” are not strong enough. 

There are endless varieties of hooks. 
A straight one with a wooden handle is best, 
and can be secured in almost any needlework 
department for twenty-five cents. Don’t try 
to use a large crochet hook, for the shape is 
not right. I have one with a curved handle, 
made from the prong of an old pitchfork, and 
another which was ground down from an old 
bao 4 table fork. 

If you soe one of these designs, transfer it 
in the usual way with a hot iron. If you 
make your own, lay impression or carbon 
paper on the burlap and your design on that, 
and mark around it with a pencil. It is well 
to go over your design on the burlap with a 
fine brush and paint, or with pen and ink, as 
the impression is apt to rub off. 

You are ready to begin. Double a six-inch 
width of firm cloth—bedticking is ideal for 
this—and tack the double thickness length- 
wise on the longer boards. Sew burlap mat 
to this ticking, stretching it as tightly as 
possible, and sew the ends of burlap to top 
and bottom boards, wrapping thread around 
pins as in sketch at bottom of page 184, so 
that the whole thing is held taut. 

With your hook, pull through from the 
under side your three-quarter-inch strip of 
material. As it is pulled through, the two ends 





are left underneath; the little loops are on 
the top surface. The compactness and even 
height of these loops make the pile of the rug. 
Sometimes, especially if the rug is made of 
wool, these little loops are trimmed off, which 
gives the mat a lovely, soft appearance; again 
the flowers or res are sometimes left 
higher, and the loops trimmed in such a way 
as to give the figures a raised look. When fin- 
ished, each strip should have the beginning 
and end of it pulled through to the right side, 
so there is no danger of the loop pulling out. 
There are several ways of finishing the 
edge. I find the most satisfactory is to cut 
the burlap about three inches wider on each 
edge than one wishes the finished rug, then 
turn a hem, stitch on the machine, and sew to 
the ticking on the frame. When the mat is 
finished, I cut this little hem off, and turn 
under the burlap left between this hem and 
the edge of the mat. Then I hem or bind 
it. Many workers prefer to hem the bu 
first, and hook through this hem, whic 
makes a very neat finish. If one hooks very 
heavy material, however, it is sometimes too 


difficult to pull ‘the strips through the double | 


thickness of burlap. 

Try to use the materials you have on 
hand—old dresses, underwear, stockings— 
things that have been washed and will not 
fade any more. Old black silk stockings are 
splendid for outlining the design, although 
I do not advocate the use of much silk for 4 
floor mat. It is not durable enough. 

If you haven’t the right colors at hand, try 
dyeing some old flannels. If you have not 
the old flannels, you can purchase, at a de- 
partment store, strips of cotton, cut in uni- 
form size, in all the different colors, in hanks 
of a hundred yards apiece, at forty cents each. 
A mat thirty inches square takes about nine 
hanks. 

Hooking rugs or mats is fascinating work, 
so fascinating that I never knew a woman 
who had hooked only one mat! 
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Buster Brown SHOES 


Save children’s feet needless suffering 


Most foot-troubles start in childhood 
—caused by.poorly-fitting shoes that 
mis-shape the pliable bones and hurt 
the tender muscles of the growing feet. 


Buster Brown Shoes are built to 
prevent this needless suffering. Their 
correct shape and superior fitting quali- 
ties are due to the Brown Shaping Lasts, 
which conform to eighteen scientific 
measurements—as compared to the 
four measurements generally used. 


Two million parents endorse Buster 
Brown Shoes as excelling in health-pro- 
tection, in pleasing patterns, in wearing 
qualities and in true economy. 


Buster Brown Shoes offer you the 
latest style effects in neat oxfords, 
modish straps and fashionable boots 
with plain and fancy tops, at $3, $4, 
$5 and up—with quality of leathers 
and durability of soles as dominant as 
their style and their health features. 


Brownrit Shoes 


Brown bilt Shoes for Women in smart, handsome tailor-made models, in dainty 
straps, gore pumps, and light and heavy mannish oxfords—correct in style and 
excellent in shoemaking — offer remarkable values at $6 to $10. 


Brownbilt Shoes for Men are designed to combine correct style with solid comfort. 
There is a range of lasts to please every man, young or old. Each pattern is bench- 
made from sterling leathers. Attractively priced at $6 to $10. 


Soca. Da.oe Gommanas, Sv.Lous od. 


Manufacturers 
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NTIL the advent of the popular game, The dragon motif has a flat back- The mah-jongg tiles are for may be given a sufficient number of coats of 
[ mah-jongg, there has never been a ground, with scales of gold or black. allover repeats or borders. orange shellactotone it down toantique effect. 
time in recent days when everybody Chinese red in silk should be very much of 


has felt so much familiarity with decorative 
Chinese things; dragons, characters, colors, 
phrases, and Celestial ceremonies seem to 


a henna or rust color, and even the color of 
WH copper. Chinese yellow is somehow the 


color of lemons, translated into a paler and 


have captured our matter-of-fact imagina- more powdery hue. We see this in lacquer, 
tions. We have learned the magic in quaint a gS 

phrases, such as “Blessings Hovering Over q 

the Door’’ and ‘‘Getting a Moon from the 

Bottom of the Sea,’’ aside from the score 

they carry, and from this very familiarity 

with inimitable Chinese conceptions we 

have found a new appreciation for Chinese 

colors, motifs and decoration. Even though 

this new understanding of a very ancient art 












from the blue of Canton ware to the blues 
that are seen in the Chinese rugs. Green is 
the color of jade, and is most valuable dec- 
oratively when it is light and fine and cool, 
the cousin of apple green, but not so yellow. 
There are many off tones—ambers and 
browns and grays and pale mauve pinks. 
But used with everything, leavening and 
decoratively subduing‘all color combinations, 
are quantities of black, ivory, silver and 
gold. These colors, then, may be considered 
our palette with which to achieve our Chinese 
schemes. 









in pottery, in silk. Blue is a soft old color, 
usually, and comes in a number of tones, 
has sprung from a comparatively insignifi- 
cant pastime, we must give to mah-jongg 
the dignity of recognition that all small be- 
ginnings should receive when they start or 
renew an admiration for historic beauty. 
And interior decoration would be a stiff 
old practice indeed if it did not have its 
lighter, more amusing moments when it 


may view as an opportunity the chance to 


A Chinese god 
motif is sten- 


ciled in black, cA Chinese Room 


make much of Chinese designs in the most red and gold on 
material of soft MAGINE a tiny room with ivory walls 
blue or white. and woodwork of jade green antiqued with 


practical and inconsequent manner, accom- 
plishing gay little rooms by the use of typical 
Chinese: motifs and typical Chinese color a ocher or gold. This does not show, but 
schemes, at as small expense as may suit merely dulls the effect of the green. If the 
each individual spender. Working the Chi- green is made sufficiently soft, no antiquing 
nese spirit in by hand, as it were, stenciling, is needed. ‘The furniture used in the room is 


block printing, embroidering, and painting very simple, and may be bought in the un- 
Chinese character into the well-being of some finished state suitable for painting—a but- 
room scheme, instead of spending money for terfly drop-leaf table, armless Windsor chairs, 
costly Chinese stuffs, brocades and other and some wicker armchairs, with a wicker 
precious Oriental objects, appeals by reason or overstuffed sofa if desired. A chest of 
of its economical idea—and by its sheer fun. Ree drawers may be used as a console. A tall 


For there is no woman with a taste for handi- homemade screen may be covered with Chi- 
work and the artistic color sense who would nese handmade gold paper, and stenciled 
not revel in seeing some little room blossom with the dragon motif shown at the top of 
forth in dragons and quaint Chinese figurines, page. This motif should be used as a border 


if her paintbrush and artistic temperament running around each panel, applied about an 

could be manipulated to these ends. There inch and a half from the edge, and should be 
is indeed no more amusing and practical stenciled in black. 

phase of adapting Chinese design than by The rug should be black. Often when 

doing over one of the lesser rooms in honor of black or a certain color is desired in a rug, 

Chinese mah-jongg. an old figured rug may be dyed this plain 

tone. Sometimes several old rugs may be 

i sent away to be rewoven into one plain 

I nf or. mal Schemes E colored rug. Then again, a plain-color rug 


may be crocheted, using rags of the desired 
MAS people have been wishing to de- color, making the rug either oval or square. 


velop the Chinese style in that extra ™ " x In the case of the former, a few lines of bril- 
room which is often found on the first floor LHESE TCHCI Of1 liant tone may be worked in by way of con- 
and which is designed to be used as a break- trast; in the case of the latter, the rug may 


fast room, library, music room or den, but be formed of alternating squares of contrast- 
which could be easily turned into a room in ing colors, such as green and black, which 
which to pung and chow. Others merely would be effective in this present room. 


desire to develop a few handmade Chinese By ET HEL CaR PENTER The chest and table should be done in jade 


id as in their already furnished living rooms, green, Windsor chairs in black; wicker chairs 


in the form of a piece of painted furniture or wicker sofa should be enameled green, 
here and there, a lampshade, pillows or and cushioned in black velveteen. 

curtains. And even an entire living room may be patterned all antique things. Red is full and brilliant, but it is usually At the windows there should be dull yellow silk curtains— 
after some of the informal schemes that follow. an offtone that contains much orange; sometimes it isa real hung as draw curtains, close to the glass—and these should 


It must be remembered, however, when developing any- henna, and appears more red by comparison with other be.stenciled in gold, using the dragon design in the form of a 
thing in Chinese colors, that these are rich and full, without colors. We are all familiar with the little orange-red lac- border. Some of the few ornaments used in the room should 
being garish, and while each tone suggests clearness and quered boxes and trays which are real Chinese red. When ; 
strength, at the same time it suggests a softness possessed by _ thiscolor is to be used in any quantity for wooden furniture it (Continued on Page 200) 
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Subtle and Elusive 
Freshness 


Ne and then you go into some friend’s home and 
you are impressed with an indefinable charm. It 
is a quality of your hostess. It extends to the things 
in her home. It is in the very atmosphere of the room. 


For scores of years, now, sensitive women have found 
in Vantine’s Temple Incense a sure handmaid to fresh 
air and sunlight, with which to freshen the stale close- 
ness of the ordinary room. 


Try Vantine’s Incense Cones—the best and simplest 
way. Each burns for 17 minutes, distilling the fra- 
grance of your favorite odor: Rose—Wistaria—Violet— 
Sandalwood—Lotus—Pine. 


Your druggist or department store has each of these six 
fragrances in powder or cone, in large 25 cent or 50 cent 
packages. If you already know your favorite, go direct 
to your dealer. But, if you prefer to try several, send to 
us for the little sample box containing one cone 
of each fragrance—six cones for 10 cents. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Want $50.00 Extra 
This Month? 


MONG the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia wants from day to day are 
more money and the little luxuries 
it will buy. Being self-reliant, she 
long ago discovered that she could 
easily earn it for herself. In a 
single month we have paid her 
more than $75.00 just for sending 
us new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home ‘ournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


E want more workers to represent 

our publications, locally, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
previous experience to succeed, and your 
time is your own. We will pay you lib- 
erally for results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 


----------------Mail This Coupon Today---------------- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
964 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your cash plan for more money. Please tell me about 
it, but without obligating me in any way. 


Name. 
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be of orange color, and there 
might be a tea set of orange 
luster. The folding tables 
which are to be used for 
mah-jongg should be enarm 
eled in green and supplied 
with tie-on covers of black 
sateen, showing the dragon 
border stenciled in gold 
around the edge. The ac- 
tual edges may be bound in 
green or orange-red sateen. 
The dragon stencil may be 
used as a single motif or as 
a border; in the latter case, 
the tail of the dragon is 
fitted to within a quarter of 
an inch of the other end of 
the oblong motif, taking 
care that straight edges are 
kept in an accurate line. 
A border effect also may be 
gained if even a greater distance is allowed 
between motifs. If the scheme of this room 
is properly managed it will show a green- 
and-black effect against pale neutral walls, 
with accents of yellow, orange and gold. 

The dragon motif may also be used on 
painted furniture. It may accent the middle 
of the second drawer of a chest; it may be 
used as a border around a table top; it may 
be stenciled on the crosspiece at the top of 
the back of a wooden chair; it may be used 
across table runners and as end bands on 
pillow tops. It may be done in one color, in 
black, in gold or in silver; or in two colors, 
the dragon scales being of black or gold, the 
balance of the motif the second color. 

Another room scheme planned for the use 
of these stencil designs has woodwork of a 
pale creamy gray. The walls are papered in 
Chinese handmade silver paper, and may be 
done by the amateur, since the paper comes 
in comparatively small pieces, about a yard 
long, and therefore is easily handled. These 
Chinese papers are being used extensively 
for the walls of rooms in all sorts of houses, 
both formal and informal, and they achieve 
delightful results. They have the slightly 
uneven texture that proclaims the charm of 
the handmade, and because of this they lend 
themselves to amateur workmanship, and no 
one need be afraid to attempt papering a wall 
with them. 


The Wounded Lord 


OR this gray room the furniture should be 

very dull Chinese yellow. The rug should 
be crocheted of orange and gray rags in 
alternating squares; or a yellow-grounded 
Chinese rug may be used. The curtains 
should be of dull blue with the Chinese god 
design stenciled in the form of a border done 
in silver. Chinese gods may be stenciled in 
silver on each corner of the mah-jongg cloth, 
which should be of blue, to be used on a 
yellow table, and the little chairs used with 
this may be of yellow, to match the furni- 
ture. The pillows used in the room should be 
black, yellow, blue and gray, stenciled with 
the little One Bamboo motif used as a powder 
repeat design, done in silver. 

The figurine design at the bottom of page 
199 represents a wounded lord sheltered by 
the canopy of a chariot which has been 
wrenched off by his charioteer, while the 
enemy, accompanied by two retainers, comes 
up to commend him for his loyalty. This 
stencil may be used for a number of pur- 
poses—as a border on curtains, table runners 
and covers, on the lower edge of a pillow, 
around the bottom of a lampshade, and to 


The Chinese Stencil Motif 





» This Chinese scroll motif may 
act as a border for curtains or 
as a single decoration for fur- 
niture. The One Bamboo is 
amusing as a border, or a spot 

design. 


» fm 


decorate furniture. It may 
be used entire for some 
things, and for others the 
figures may be separated. 
The whole motif may be ap- 
plied in one color, black or 
gold; or the first and fourth 
figures may be of another 
color, if desired. 

A room in which this may 
be used effectively may have 
gray walls, black furniture, 
Chinese red chairs, jade 
green curtains, with the 
stenciling done in black and 
gold on the curtains, and in 
red and green and gold on 
the black furniture, which 
plan carries out quite inex- 
pensively the color schemes 
of a very handsome lac- 
quered dining-room. suit 
which has been brought out recently. The suit 
is black, with Chinese lacquered decorations 
in gold and green; the doors of the china 
cabinet are lacquered in these colors. The 
chairs and mirror frame are of Chinese red. 
This stencil may be used to carry out any 
other color scheme, however. 


Suggestions for Stenciling 


HE Chinese god motif seen on page 199 

may be stenciled in black, gold, silver or in 
one of these and a color, on curtains, screens, 
lampshades, table covers, pillows and furni- 
ture. The border motif seen on page 199 may 
be used as one repeat, or as a continuous 
border motif. It may be done in black, gold, 
silver or a color. The mah-jongg tile motifs, 
the Dragon, and the One Bamboo may be 
used as separate motifs, spot repeats, or con- 
tinuous borders. 

To use these designs, first make pencil 
tracings on thin tracing paper; then transfer 
to stencil paper by means of the tracing and 
carbon paper. True up the design, seeing 
that all the ties are as strong as they have 
been planned in the original designs. Place 
the stencil paper on a piece of glass and cut 
the design with an extremely sharp knife, 
which will make a fine clean edge. For ap- 
plication on material, use artist’s tube oil 
colors which may be mixed in any tone de- 
sired and thinned to the proper consistency 
with turpentine. This should be applied 
through the stencil with artist’s bristle 
brushes. Gold and silver leaf bronze-powders 
may be mixed with a prepared liquid for gold 
and silver stenciling. 

In applying the stencils to furniture, use 
these same colors, but apply them with 
small sable brushes, and after they are thor- 
oughly dry, shellac. In the case of stenciling 
woven materials, the stencil is held down 
with thumb tacks; in stenciling furniture the 
stencil is held in place with the fingers, and 
on furniture the design may be trued up 
after the stencil is removed, if necessary. 

Ancther way to apply the design to furni- 
ture is to trace it on manila paper, pricking 
the design with a heavy pin, so that it is 
shown in a series of holes. Hold this on the 
furniture and rub over the holes with a pounce 
bag containing powdered chalk for dark furni- 
ture and powdered charcoal for light furni- 
ture. The design is then painted on freehand, 
using these powder indications for a guide. 

The materials used for curtains, pillows, 
and so forth, originally may be of white 
pongee, or other suitable white goods, dyed 
at home in one of the effective Chinese colors 
before stenciling in the Chinese designs. 
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Everybody thinks its silk 


WOMAN once had to choose between plain white undermuslins and beautiful, tinted 
silks—between sending her clothes to the laundress or laundering them at home with 
infinite care. 

But—until Lingette was created—she could not have oth beautiful underthings and 
freedom from laundry worries. Silk was exquisite—but the effects of warm, cleansing suds, of 
hot irons, had to be worried about— guarded against. Muslin was durable but not exquisite! 

And then Lingette was perfected—Lingette that combines the beauty of silk with the 
sturdiness of cotton—Lingette that meets the test of modern laundry methods and comes 
back with its shimmering loveliness unimpaired! 

Yet, even better than its beauty, Lingette offers Jong wear. In garments where friction is 
greatest—as bloomers, for instance—you will be really amazed at the wear-resistance 
Lingette affords. Women write us that it seems as though it simply won’t wear out! 


If you have any trouble obtaining Lingette, send to us for name of nearest retailer. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc., 361 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


OFFICES: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS, BALTIMORE, 
PITTSBURGH, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI. 


( 





They say— 
“Women are Clever 


Shoppers” 


Yet every day we receive 
letters like this—“1I should 
have known it was not Lin- 
gette, for it did not carry the 
Lingette name or label.” 

But we are almost powerless 
to help you after the wrong 
purchase is made! 


A retailer usually has only 
one reason for offering a 
substitute for Lingette 


He is making a few cents’ 
more profit per yard on the 
substitute! One tubbing will 
show you the difference. One 
tubbing will probably be all 
that is needed to remove the 
surface luster from those ‘‘just 
as good” materials. 


You are buying 86 years of © 
cotton goods experience 


when you buy Lingette. We 
are using the very finest ma- 
terial, finished in the most 
beautiful and lasting manner, 
and we will not break faith 
with our public by using in- 
ferior materials or processes. 
We are marking every yard 
of Lingette with the name, 
and we are giving to manufac- 
turers of true Lingette gar- 
ments the label shown below, 
so as to be of genuine service 
to women who know that 
economy is not “how much” 
a fabric costs, but how long it 
wears, and how beautiful and 
satisfactory it is in service. 
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A Lingette label may read 


Slip Lining 
Bloomer Pajama 
Vest Quilt 
Step-in Gown 
Chemise Camisole 
Shirt Creeper 
Brassiere 


or “Garment” as shown in the 
label photographed. But it 
never varies otherwise — al- 
ways the Lingette name and 
“the little fat man” trade mark 
are there—acting as friendly 
guardians to you, helping you 
to buy fine, long-wearing Lin- 
gette, and saving you from the 
imitations made up to trade 
on Lingette’s great prestige 
and remarkable success. 

Won't you protect yourself, 
and make sure that label is 
there before you buy? 

No matter what any one 
tells you, a fabric is not Lin- 
gette unless it has Lingette 
marked plainly along the sel- 
vage; a garment is not a true 
Lingette garment unless it has 
in it the Lingette label. 


; LINGETTE IS A BUTTERFIELD QUALITY FABRIC — MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NORMANDY VOILE 
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Mee Grace Your Home 


ERE’S a wonderful table, alive with grace 
and beauty, designed to add an inspired 
touch of refinement to the furnishments of 
your home. It is artistically designed, beauti- 
fully. finished, and priced at a surprisingly low 
figure. Sée it at your local furniture merchants’. 


A handsome booklet “True Masterpieces” 
illustrated with interiors from a number of 
America’s finest homes, sent on request. 


The Kiel Furniture Co., Dept. 1B, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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O you live in a large city? 
In a small town? On a 
farm? It makes no difference— 
wherever you live the opportu- 
nity is yours to find out how eas- 
ily and pleasantly you can make 
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Mrs. S. W. Ruch | 


Pennsylvania 
$5.00 extra in a single day 
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Miss Eleanor A. Broun: 


Montana extra money as the local sub- 
Over $6.00 scription representative for The 


Rack ae Ladies’ Home Journal, The Sat- 


urday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. 

The first thing to do is to send 
us the coupon below. You will 
learn all about this dignified work 
which you can do when it best 
suits your convenience. You do 
not need experience. You make 
no investment. We tell you just 
what to do and say, and furnish 
everything you will need. 

Receipt of the coupon gives us 
the opportunity to tell you all 
about our offer—but you are not 
obligated in any way. So clip 
it now. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
944 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Gentlemen: Your offer sounds interesting. Tell me all about it, though I don’t promise 
to accept. 





Name 


Street 
City 





State 











done by club women in big places and little 
is a whole story in itself, and worth more than 
some more conspicuous but more mechanical 
efforts; for you really touch and transform 
people in their hearts, and you cannot touch 
hearts except through instruments as fine 
and sensitive as other hearts. 

Perhaps the thing that hits us is some 
hideous wrong, industrial or social, and again 
we find a great group with whom we can 
fling ourselves into the breach. 

Perhaps the thing that hits us is our lack 
of preparation for our own duties as citizens, 
and again we find our sister women throw- 
ing themselves with passionate patriotism 
into self-training. 

Perhaps the thing that hits us is our own 
inner hunger. Beauty is lovelier, and thought 
is swifter, and the sense of individual worth- 
whileness is more moving when we get flashes 
of them colored by human sympathy. This 
is what a study club ought to be—what, alas, 
it sometimes fails to be. 

All the roads that led to Rome, I suppose, 
also led away from Rome. These wider in- 
terests of our middle age make traffic in both 
directions and link up our small individual 
lives with the world that lies about them. 
We find myriads of others traveling them 
too, and so the home takes hands with the 
community, the community with the state, 
the state with the country, and then our 
sympathies cross the sea with ships and cross 
-” years with wings. The days are packed 
ull. 


So we gather in little groups— Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Associations, Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Leagueof Women Voters, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Uni- 
versity Women—and our horizon expands 
until we have to call ourselves American, 
National, General, and we meet not only in 
our own home towns, but occasionally in 
great conventions. The convention is where 
all these interests, hinted but by no means 
enunierated in what I have said, are lifted up 
and fused and seen to be a single crystal with 
myriad facets. There is still a home job, but 
there is a fringe of leisure and more than a 
fringe of capacity for work, because to the 
woman of middle age there seems to come a 
great second wind of energy. Millions of us 
find that what we call merely social life isn’t 
enough. We want. human contact, but we 
want it colored with purpose, with inspira- 
tion, with an accomplishment that does not 
die when the sun goes down, but leaves a bit 
of-permanent deposit. The Club is social 
contact with these additions. 


Delight in the Autumn Harvest 


IVE me a job every day that makes me 

tired and yet leaves me glowing, a little 
more alive and eager for tomorrow as for an 
adventure. That is the way I hope to go 
through the long stretch of my years. The 
last time I had the privilege of a real talk 
with President Harding, the May before he 
died, he said: ‘‘ You know I love gray-haired 
women.” ‘Come to Atlanta, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the convention of Women’s Clubs,” 
I said. “I wish I could,” he answered. “I 
wish I could. That would be a real self- 
indulgence.” I knew what he meant, the love 
and respect that a fine man has for a woman 
who accepts the facts of her life with no 
affectation of the kind of youth that does 
not belong to her, but with the realization of 
the delight of her autumn harvest. 

And I often wish that every man, and 
chiefly those desirable and understanding 
men who are helping us middle-aged women 
to realize ourselves inthis readjusted world, 
could be a spectator at such a gathering. 
Before the convention of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs in Los Angeles in 
June, a Texas paper printed this paragraph 
on its editorial page in description of the 
kind of women and the kind of meeting that 
was to come: 


They meet without pay. They meet without 
a lot of stumblingblocks in their way. They are 
not seeking personal positions. They are not 
seeking remunerative positions. They are not 
seeking individual power. They meet to create 
power. And they create it.. The General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs is the melting pot of 
public opinion for that half of the American 
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family which until a few years ago was not sup- 
posed to have an opinion. And out of that 
convention will come decisions and plans and 
programs that in the future will mold the laws 
and actions not alone of women and children, 
but of men to a large degree. Especially in so far 
as the actions of men affect the lives of women 
and children, and that is much. These women 
will meet in Los Angeles unchained by any isms 
or creeds or partisan selfishness. There are so 
many things in our nation that need to be done 
by all the people. The General Federation will 
meet in the name of humanity, and every hour 
of those two weeks will be devoted to planning 
ways and means to make our nation a better 
place for us all. There will not be one dollar or 
one hour spent in fighting some other party or 
organization or faction or folks. They will be 
too busy in their work of construction to have 
time to tear down anything good that anybody 
else is trying to do. 


But besides the business and the weighty 
subjects of the convention, there is to my 
mind something almost equally significant 
that never gets into the newspapers. It is 
the spectacle of these thousands of women, 
mostly middle-aged, having just the same 
kind of a good time together as if they were 
college girls. This is a great deal bigger and 
more important and newer thing than you 
can realize until you think about it a bit. It 
means the achievement of the pleasure of 
middle life, its satisfaction in its work, its 
effervescence, its loving touch, woman with 
woman—a new thing in the world, if you 
please—this stupid old world that keeps 
saying that there is nothing new. 


The Final Test—To Keep On 


UT while the change in the contact be- 
tween woman and woman is one product 
of the lengthening of our years, the second 
equally marked readjustment is in the 
relation between men and women. One 
might epitomize it by saying that the prob- 
lem of the woman of long ago was getting 
married. Now it is staying married. We 
women of the twentieth century are in luck. 
Marriage to us is not an invitation to “sit in 
an easy-chair, sew up a seam, and live upon 
strawberries, sugar and cream.” It is a 
summons to get into the great game and stay 
going. We are not permitted to measure our 
obligations by exercising the charm of youth, 
then having a brief period of motherhood 
followed by a dropping into obscurity, but 
we have to keep on being interesting and 
satisfactory, yes, and one might even dare to 
say, charming, with a charm that mellows 
and ripens through years and years. 

To move into a successful middle age has 
some wonderfully comforting elements. An 
unknown writer has said: ‘There comes a 
clear day when one realizes that clothes are to 
keep the weather off you, that food is to give 
you health, that home is shelter and inspira- 
tion; that aside from being clean and inoffen- 
sive, one’s personal appearance does not 
signify very much; that the main thing in life 
is to be going along toward the goal of your 
ideals. That isn’t getting old; it’s getting 
sense. From then Time is not master, but 
friend.”” We have to find for ourselves the 
whole category of things that last—energics 
that last, joy in living that lasts, ideals that 
last, love that lasts. No easy thing that! 

Middle age is tumultuous and unexpected. 
It lifts us up and lets us down, and each time 
allows us to see a little more clearly what 
living on this earth really means. Is the 
Author of all life, think you, so much less 
skillful than a human writer that He puts a!! 
the color of the drama into the first chapter 
and lets the rest of life drift down into gray 
stupidity? The Author differs in this from 
human authors, however; He lets His char 
acters in on the game. The story of our lives 
is His, but it is also ours. “They that wail 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; and they 
shall walk, and not faint.” Probably if you 
and I had been writing that verse we would 
have made “mount up with wings as eagles”’ 
our climax; but old Isaiah knew better. He 
knew that anyone could spurt. Anyone can 
make a brief dramatic effort. But to keep at 
it through the heat and burden of the day, 
through weariness and discouragement and 
failure, on and on and on, is the final test. 
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It is characteristic of the people who wear Allen A 
Underwear and Hosiery, that they dress as well for 
themselves alone as they do for appearances. Their in- 
timate apparel is every whit as fine as their outer garb. 


In other things, this standard of life is termed “re- 


spectability”, being beneath the surface, exactly what . 


you outwardly appear to be. 


To most of these people Allen A has been a house- 
hold word for many years. 


And this type of loyalty demands much. It means, 
not that they have accepted our standard, but rather, 
that we have measured up to the high standard which 
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For men, women and children 


Loyal to Themselves 


Allen A 


Underwear 


For men and boys only 
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they have set for all things which they fully accept. 


Their hosiery, for example, must not only lead in 
vogue, but it also must always be unassailably correct 
for each occasion. 


Their children’s hose must be not only sturdy but 
finely finished as well. 


And in underclothing too, they demand the fit of a 
tailored. suit. 


For, even in clothing appointments, they will only 
be loyal to that maker who too, is loyal to the stand- 
ard they have set for themselves. 
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The New looth Care 
for Children 


That World’s Leading Dentists Now Advise 


Film on Teeth—Why mothers are urged 
to look for it on children’s teeth. What it 
means and foretells. A potential danger signal 
easily recognized. How to combat it without 
harsh grit dangerous to enamel—she new way. 


OUR child’s teeth—you know of 

) course, that health is largely de- 

pendent upon them. Know, too, the 
handicap in later life of poor teeth. 


* * *# * 


Now as a nation-wide hygienic move- 
ment a free 10-day test of a new way in 
tooth care is being offered mothers. A 
way different in formula, action and effect 
from any other method. 


This urges you to make the test. To 
learn for yourself what modern science is 
doing for the better protection of chil- 
dren’s teeth and health. Mail the coupon 
—that is all. 


That dangerous film you see on children’s 
teeth. How it invites tooth and gum 
troubles and poor health. Why 
it must be combated 


Look at your child’s teeth. If cloudy, 
dull, there’s a film. And that film is often 
a danger sign. The child can feel it by 
running his tongue across his teeth. 


To fight that film constantly is essential 
to tooth health and general health. It 
must be removed three times daily. It is 
ever forming, ever present. The teeth must 
be clean—any children’s doctor, any den- 
tist will tell you this. 


* * * * 


Film is a viscous coat that clings to 
teeth, gets into crevices and stays. It 
makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored— 
dingy. Many a naturally pretty child is 
handicapped in this way. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of many 
troubles, local and internal. 


Now a new way 


Now modern science has found a safe way 
to fight film. Super-gritty substances are 
judged dangerous to the teeth. 
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That fifty per cent—half the total— 
of our twenty-four million school chil- 
dren have tooth infections and decay 
which court the so-called communicable 
diseases and even mental deficiencies, is 
the amazing statement of world’s hy- 
gienic authorities. 


Where correct oral hygiene and dental 
care are practiced, children have shown 
amazing improvement in health, mental 
activity and immunity to disease. 


This tells the most recent and widely 
accepted method of oral hygiene—the safe 
combating of the insidious, germ breeding 
film where most tooth troubles start. 


As part of a nation-wide hygienic move- 
ment a 10-day test will be sent free to par- 
ents upon receipt of the coupon below. 























Use the coupon 





Their health in later life, authorities now 
tell us, depends largely upon the care of 
their teeth today. Modern science now 
supplants lack of knowledge on tooth care 
with scientific exactness. Teeth must be 
better protected in childhood to avoid the 
handicap of bad teeth in maturity. This 
aid is simple, so simple that no child 
should be denied the benefits it offers. 


This new method, embodied in the tooth 
paste called Pepsodent, provides the scien- 
tifically proved combatants that leading 
dentists of some 50 nations now advise. 
Their action is to curdle the film, then 
harmlessly to remove it. 


To millions this new way has proved 
the folly of dull and dingy teeth. The folly 
of inviting tooth troubles and all that may 
accompany them when better scientific 
protection is so simple. 


Note, too, that it does more than fight 
the film. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. It neutralizes mouth acids. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva to better digest starch deposits 
which might otherwise ferment and form 
acid. 


Don’t you think it worth while, in jus- 
tice to your children, and in fairness to 
yourself, to try it for ten days? The test 
will cost you nothing. What it will do for 
your children it will do for you, for every 
member of your family. 


Free 10-Day Tube “"écipos 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


September, 1924 


Free 10-Day Test 











Lighten Cloudy Teeth Quickly 


Combat that film. Under it is the tooth luster 
you envy in other children and in other women. 


This new way makes dull, dingy teeth show their ADDRESS 
natural beauty—one of the most amazing tests 
that can be made. 
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Pepsaodén 


NAME 


pat.orr. @ THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
1 Dept. 147, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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mind that Harry Welsted’s fortunate star 
might be up and his rapier slip through me. 
I asked Adrian to be alert with his blade for 
any insulter of Lucie if I were dead. Would 
indeed I had not spoken! The boy was in- 
stantly hot to see me chastise Welsted, begged 
to go with me, and, thinking no harm, I took 
him. 

The meeting was in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
five o’clock of the morning, with the grass 
wet and slippery. Welsted and I, knowing 
hands, fought shoeless in our stockings. We 
had little touched swords when we heard the 
voices of Adrian and one of the men who had 
come with Welsted ring high, and an instant 
after there sounded the rattle and scrape of 
their blades hard at it. 

By quick consent Welsted and I disen- 
gaged and turned to knock their swords up. 
Adrian and his man were both in their coats 
and periwigs and shoes. Before we had gone 
two steps toward them Adrian’s right shoe 
slid. Ere the thrust which came at him 
touched him I knew he was dead. He went 
down and died in a minute or two. 


| Ire in her poor agony blamed me for all, 
so distraught that verily she was trans- 
formed out of herself; who never yet had 
spoke in anger to me. 

“You,” she cried to me, “you enticed 
and lured him to this! You accursed preacher 
of the sword! You glorier in the sword! 
Oh!” she cried, writhing half up from her 
bed whereon she had flung herself, with her 
dark brown eyes aflame at me and a glisten- 
ing of tiny bubbles at her lips, so frenzied 
was she. “Qh,” she cried, “you who have 
lived by the sword, fooling a boy to perish, 
may you perish by the sword; and may I 
never see you from this day till the time 
when I shall see you so perish!” 

When she was calmer, as I was informed, 
she would not see me. The next day she 
would not; and. though she was mine in my 
own house, verily I would not compel her. 
Too prostrate to go to the queen—’twas a 
week when Lucie, now one of her majesty’s 
bedchamber ladies, was not in attendance— 
she wrote both to her and to the king, im- 
ploring punishment for me as the provoker 
of the dueling; and in response there came 
the withdrawal of my colonel’s commission 
and his majesty’s stark warning that if I 
voyaged not at once to Maryland it would 
be the worse for me. But for the queen’s 
good word, I learned, I should have stood 
trial for my life with Adrian’s slayer, so ve- 
hemently had Lucie urged my guilt. 

For a week I stirred not from my house, 
deep in my own sorrow for Adrian and be- 
lieving that Lucie would see me. But one 
night she stole off to her lodging at court, out 
of my reach; and certain of my friends, re- 
ceiving news that my arrest was now ordered, 
led me on shipboard, I being too stricken to 
care what fate befell me or to know clearly 
what my friends were doing with me. 

And that first year of my banishment! 
Twice, in my crushing misery, I had been 
near to killing myself, because no word came 
from Lucie to help me endure. Lucie whom 
I loved so! I had not got to believing then 
that Lucie was a thing of the past. By now, 
however, I was used to the fact. 

I let my eyes drift over the bay and then 
contemplated the Oxford; anon I stood up. 
The frigate’s longboat, her after part filled 
with officers, had appeared round her counter. 
I went toward the sea edge to greet my 
guests, drawing my cloak about me. The 
sun had gone, all save his rim, and the world 
was turned somewhat cold. 


II—London: December, 1688 


I REACHED England on December 8, 
landing at Rye. From ships that had 
spoke to the Oxford as we came up the Chan- 
nel, I knew what I was to find. The rumors 
that the Prince of Orange designed against 
England had been true. He and his Hol- 
lander army had landed a good month past. 

As I stood in the yard of the Anchor Inn 
while a horse was brought out and saddled 
for me, I learned from the innkeeper much 
anent the strange and woeful state of affairs 
that now existed. There had been incredible 
treachery. Most of the navy, most of the 
peerage, and most ordinary people were all 
gone over to the prince’s side; most of the 
army officers too; but most of the common 
soldiers were holding faithful to the king— 
fine boys! Yet his majesty adventured not 
to give battle. Indeed, ’twas whispefed that, 
despairing to save the day, he was about to 
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disband the army; and, of a certainty, he 
had sent commissioners to treat with the 
prince. 

There had been no military fighting, the 
innkeeper told me, except for a chance skir- 
mish or two; but there were riots in many 
parts of the land, and the London mob was 
very ugly, pillaging and burning houses, and 
ready to do violence to the king and queen, 
they being now at Whitehall with their in- 
fant child, the Prince of Wales—the three of 
them thought to be in danger of their lives, 
= with Orange and the traitors and the 
mob. 

I thought apprehensively of the position 
of the king and queen, my master, mistress, 
and friends withal—no matter the recent 
years—thinking, too, that Lucie, and might 
be even my daughter, were right in the danger 
center with them. 

I rode post to London, with two young 
gentlemen bound thither, all of us heavily 
armed. We met with no interference, but 
it was four o’clock of the morning when I 
reached my house in Bloomsbury, prettily 
astounding the servants whom, with my sis- 
ters giving an eye to them, I had maintained 


ere. 

When I had changed my clothes I wrote 
forthwith to the king, craving his pardon and 
an appointment to some service—to my 
dragoons, if that should best please his ma- 
jesty; and soon after daylight I walked 
forth with the letter to intercept some ac- 
quaintance going to Whitehall. In New 
Palace Yard I caught Willie Walgrave, the 
queen’s physician, who became my letter 
bearer. 


Y PARENTS being beyond visiting dis- 

tance for today—at Tunbridge Wells— 
I returned home. No message from the king 
came to me that day; and, the wind and rain 
keeping me awake through much of the night, 
I wondered whether his majesty, perhaps in- 
cited by Lucie, intended not to pardon me, de- 
spite the state of things. At eleven o’clock 
the next morning, watching at my window, 
I saw a fellow, not a royal messenger, come 
to my steps, and a moment thereafter a let- 
ter was brought to me. When I perceived 
the form of the handwriting upon it—I had 
received a surprise in that Lucie, my wife, 
had at last written me. 

I unfolded the letter. Beneath the name 
of a house in Chelsea where, my servants 
had told me, Lucie dwelt when not at court— 
she had never entered my house since leaving 
it—was written: 

You are order’d bye His Ma’ty to come ag 


Plainly it was by the king’s express com- 
mand that Lucie had written. Bidding Wal- 
cot, a trusty, old groom of mine, to follow me 
with a horse, my riding gear, and my pistols, 
keeping his mouth shut, I went at once in a 
hackney coach to Chelsea. 

It was strange to stand in a small, pretty, 
pine-paneled parlor, with divers little bright 
pictures fixed upon the paneling, and some 
pieces of delicate silver upon the sideboard, 
and a great, bright Turkey rug upon ‘the 
floor, and to think that this room, so utterly 
unknown to me, was my wife’s familiar room. 
It was strange to think that Lucie would 
presently enter and speak to me. I was sure 
that she would do this; for I had learned 
from her hall servant that no one from 
Whitehall was here to meet me. 

For many minutes I stood expecting her, 
listening to the faint sounds of the house, the 
quiet opening and shutting of doors, the 
quiet voices of her maids. Once or twice I 
turned about, scanning the pictures, the sil- 
ver that doubtless Lucie’s own hand kept 
a-shine. In my last turn about I saw some- 
thing else. On a chair, half hid by another, 
was a little, brown, hooded baby’s cloak. I 
walked to it, knowing that I was smiling; 
for was not this the cloak of Miss my daugh- 
ter. I picked it up—so soft and little and 
light!—and anon I let my chin touch the 
hood; and, smiling, I quoth to its owner, 
doubtless in a room above me: “Thou dost 
not dream who is here and presently will see 
thee, darling.” 

Then, hearing a light footstep without the 
door, I laid down the cloak and turned. With 


the opening of the door I gave one look at 
Lucie’s face ere I bowed; and when I had 
raised myself I looked again. 

I had left a beautiful girl; I saw now a 
very beautiful woman, slim as of yore, grave, 
but with all her youthful color retained, with 
her wonderfully bright eyes—that everyone 
was used to speak of—never brighter, with 
her black curls retaining all their childish 
gloss. These still clustered about her ears; 
but her hair in front was carried back from 
her brow and thence decked in a newest 
mode with white frills. Her gown of amber 
color was of unknown mode too, very tight 
at the waist, and full therefrom. 

Her eyes met mine calmly, with no great 
unkindness in them, but, as I could have 
anticipated, with no trace of friendliness or 
greeting in their brightness. 

Her lips, as her eyes, gave me no smile; 
and though I had suddenly experienced a 
most unlooked-for, intense impulse to forget 
her past silence, to bethink only that within 
this grave, beautiful, well-nigh stranger 
woman was the heart of Lucie of Lota, which 
I had laden with sorrow, and straightway 
to go to her and implore her forgiveness, her 
mien aided me to quell the impulse; and 
with dogged composure I gave her no smile. 


HE had stopped two yards from me. In 

her hand, I saw, wasa partly folded letter. 

“T am going to France, Eudamore,” she said 

in a quiet, steady manner. “The king has 

given me a very hard order—to send for you 
to go with me. Read.” 

She held out the letter, which I stepped 
forward and took, finding it to be super- 
scribed to her, writ hurriedly by his majesty 
on this morning: 

WHITEHALL, December 10th. 

Your husband is at his house. I think you 
will better accomplish your journey without 
being questioned and molested if you travel in 
simple manner with him as though upon some 
private affairs of your own. Pray send imme- 
diately for him and tell him that I am glad to 
know he is a faithful servant to me in my need, 
but that he can do me no service at present 
except to see you to the Queen. J. R.* 


I raised my eyes from the letter. It seemed 
clear what event had happened. “So the 
queen has escaped out of it—to France?” 

Wee 2 

“When?” 

“Before daylight today, in a yacht from 
Gravesend; she and the Prince of Wales.” 

Inodded. The course appeared wise. ‘‘ You 
were in this night business, the escape?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“But sailed not with the queen. Why?” 

“T was sent back from Gravesend for a 
book?” 

“ Book? ” 

She explained in the quiet, steady manner 
which seemed to be now her natural one. 
“One of her majesty’s private journals that 
had been lost. We had searched and could 
not find it. But when her majesty came to 
the yacht she remembered where it was like 
to be—not at Whitehall, but in a cabinet at 
St. James’s. I knew the cabinet and hasted 
back, two gentlemen guarding me on the 
road; and I found the journal. His majesty 
was told of what I was at, and he wrote me of 
you. Eudamore, those two gentlemen would 
gladly see me to France in your place.” 


GLANCED stiffly at the letter. ‘The 

king doth name me, not them,” I said. 
“‘T know you to be of supremest honor, yet, 
since you are my wife, I would liefer that I, 
not other men, guarded you.” 

“‘Hearken carefully, and believe me,’’ she 
said after a space, in her steady fashion. 
“When that befell Adrian, whom I trusted 
you to safeguard, you thereby almost de- 
stroyed my life. For all my days I will keep 
asunder from you because of that. I bear 
you no hot anger now; but for memory of 
my boy brother, for memory of how you 
turned from my poor pleadings not to duel, 
which would have saved him, I will not 
endure except to be asunder from you. 
Think not that this journey shall make a 
difference. I shall ignore that you are with 
me. And after it you shall never come into 
my company again. I will entreat the queen, 
the king, to that. Do you believe me?” 

“Yes, I believe,” I answered. ‘I did you 
the cruelest harm, and while I live I will pity 


(Continued on Page 207) 





*Jacobus Rex [James the King]. 
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Did you know that Nature 
gave women’s skin a special 
moisture to keep it smooth 
and lovely? But the summer 
sun and wind and frequent 
powderings have been steal- 
ing away this moisture and 
perhaps your skin has be- 
come dry, scaly and burned. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion restores 
this “precious moisture.” In one 
delightful moment the thirsty skin- 
glands absorb it —the scaliness is 
dissolved, and your skin emerges 
clear and exquisitely smooth. 


Your hands too, especially after 
housework, need this “precious 
moisture,” if you will have them 
cool and white. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. 
The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. 
Selling Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co. 

New York, Toronto, London & Sydney 

© 1924 T. F. Co. 
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This Parchment Shade Almost 
Paints Itself! gauges 


You don't need experience; 
you don’t have to be an artist. 
We tell you how. You save 
at least half the price of the 
fini shade and lamp! 

It’s easy and fascinating, 
no teacher needed. Our 
new shade book “Howto 
Make and Paint Parch- 
ment Shades,” describes over 150 
beautiful designs and color com- 
binations. Also tells secret of new 
“Lustrcraft’’ Processof decorating 
lamps, candlesticks, bowls, etc., 
to match lamp shades and room 
decorations, no firing needed, col- 
ors last forever. Costs only 25c, 
tells how to make gifts for 
Christmas, weddings, birthdays, 
fairs, etc., with big profits for e 
charity. — 

Catalog 56-L, just out, con- Swag 
tains over 2,000 illustrations of 
lamp shades, vases, white china, 
etc. It is the best catalog we've ever issued. It is FREE! 
Write for it today. 25c will bring the shade book. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
CHINA PAINTERS: sax naney by deat 
we are America’s largest white china importers! 

Easy, Fascinating Spare Time Work 
Coloring and selling our 1924 


Line 
of Christmas Cards and Folders. 
Exclusive designs. Made especially 
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tains instruc- 
tions how to color, how to sell. Write for it! Or 
send $1 for Trial Boxcontaining 
instruction book, brush, colors, and handcolored 
card as sample. Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 
LITTLE ART SHOP 
1415 You St., Washington, D. C. 
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New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off eas meg, Apres to any 
electric t. special wittnd. 
Write for FREE Home Science C 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown,Ont. 
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When the busy ice wagon 


comes down your street 


UNNY, isn’t it, how much you can tell about the 

neighborhood refrigerators by the iceman’s stops? At 
your house he is a steady visitor, but at Mrs. Walton's, next 
door, his stops are much less frequent. Last year, you recall, 
he stopped there nearly every day. Then you remember the 
new Alaska Refrigerator she has—and the iceman’s neglect 
of her becomes the highest possible recommendation for her 
refrigerator. 


Mrs. Walton knew, before she bought, that the Alaska 
Refrigerator would cut her ice bills. The Cork-Wall Win- 
dow gave visible proof of its ice economy. Through this 
small, round window, found on every Alaska Refrigerator, 
she could see the pebbled-cork insulation. It was her assur- 


ance that this wonderful insulating material—the finest 
that forty-seven years of Alaska Refrigerator manufactur- 
ing have disclosed—was used in her refrigerator. 


You can reduce the iceman’s calls at your house, just as 
Mrs. Walton has at hers. Go to the nearest Alaska dealer. 
Get him to show you the Alaska Refrigerator, with its 
pebbled-cork insulation and Cork-Wall Window, its seamless 
porcelain or white enamel interior, its full-ice-sweep circula- 
tion, beautiful cabinetwork and handsome finish. 


Any Alaska dealer will be happy to show you a style 
exactly suited to your needs at the price you want to pay. 
If you do not know who carries Alaska Refrigerators, 
write us for his name and the free Alaska book. Dept. G. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


To Dealers: If you are not 
yet oy vee Se demand for 
these better-built, ice-conserv- 
ing refrigerators in your com- 
munity, write us for complete 
information, 
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you and reproach myself. But you, who had 
my letters from Maryland, gave me punish- 
ment without mercy. So I believe you.” 

She moved not a Shade, save for her breath- 
ing. Then: “Therefore, since Iam honorable, 
why come? What do you gain?” 

“T look to gain little from you,” I said; 
for, despite that in my heart there was a 
great, eager wish to take this journey with 
her, *twould prove but empty gain. “I 
look,” I said coldly, “to gain back my 
colonelcy from the king. Small chance of 
that if I jockeyed with his first command to 
me. So I shall go on your road.” 

“T think I should be careless whether you 
came or no,” she said, “but there is some- 
thing else, something I much remember. On 
that morning—the saying of Holy Scripture 
anent the sword was in my mind—I did 
wickedly divert it against you, who were my 
husband. I willed that you should perish by 
the sword. I willed, even, that I might not 
see you till I should see you so perish! I do 
hope I am forgiven of heaven; yet I am a 
little fearful that the words shall now be 
visited on me, a little fearful that this journey 
shall lead to your perishing. Men may seek 
to hurt me on the road, saying I am a court 
woman fleeing, and you would fight them, 
perchance perish. The news of the queen’s 
going will be abroad, today, and the seaports 
very watchful and spiteful against those that 
would follow her. Since I bear you no hot 
anger now, since you would be fighting for 
me, I can ill face the thought of your so 
dying. Wherefore, I ask you again, Euda- 
more, stay back; find excuse.” Her fingers 
played very quickly. 


ER fear had touched me—rather deep; 

and it was with extreme gentleness that 
I answered her: ‘I am sure your words are 
forgiven you, Lucie; truly sure. And, look 
you, I know a quiet road to a quiet port— 
Rye, where I landed. By that road we shall 
meet few folk like to trouble us. Is any port 
or ship arranged for you?” 

“No,” she answered, steadily eying the 
river. 

“T believe I can get a sailboat at Rye, fit 
for crossing to France,” I said. She made a 
little movement of her shoulders, staring on 
at the river, saying nothing. 

“Will you come to Rye?” 

“Mean you to come?” 

“Ves,” 

She moved her shoulders again. ‘Since 
you are coming, choose the road. I care not.” 

“Rye, then,” I said. I laid the letter on a 
little walnut table near me, set my thumbs 
in my sky-colored sash, and reflected for a 
moment. The king had bidden us travel in 
simple manner, which was right, since a large 
escort would draw attention and probably 
trouble upon us. “I will take a couple of 
armed grooms,” I said. ‘Will you ride in a 
coach?” 3 

““No—ahorse. I wish to journey my fast- 
est. I trust to your honesty that there is a 
likely boat at Rye. Fetch your grooms, and 
a horse for me at once. I have enough de- 
layed on your account. Make you no delay 
now.” 

I supposed that this talk of haste was all 
to tell me of her impatience to be finished 
with my escortship; but I made no observa- 
tion on it. “Walcot should :be close by,” I 
said. “I will go and give orders to him. 
Then, you must allow me to come back to 
this room for a while.” I took a quiet, long 
breath, lifting my chin a jot in a glad way. 
“There is someone I have long wished to 
see, Lucie—my daughter. Pray have her 
brought-hither.” 

“You cannot see her today. I do not know 
that I shall let you see her at any time.” 


HEREUPON I spoke most gently, that 
I might seem in no wise harsh to her 
whose life I had, in her own words, almost de- 
stroyed. “Lucie,” I quoth, “after this jour- 
ney I will allow you to keep asunder from 
me as you wish, for perhaps I owe you that. 
But remember, now that I am no more a ban- 
ished man, you have no power to keep from 
me. You are my wife. And remember, you 
have no power to take my daughter out of 
my own house henceforth, except I permit. 
I will permit—permit you to have her always 
with you. For I would never rob a mother 
of her child. But you must make me some 
return for this. You must promise not to 
turn her heart against me; and you must let 
me see her whenever I will.” 
I paused. My wife was silent, motionless. 


Lucie of Lota 
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“T will tell you a thing I have builded,” I 
said, still gently, “a thing that, when I was 
seeking for comfort, gave it to me and hath 
comforted me these two years. It is that my 
daughter shall grow up loving me, becoming 
the love of my life for the rest of my days. 
You would be wrong to grudge me that. You 
must put no difficulty between me and my 
daughter. Pray let me see her now.” 

Lucie’s head had lifted a little; there had 
been a hint of a tremor in her cheek. “You 
cannot see her. She has gone to France with 
the queen.” 

“What!” I exclaimed with a swift sharp- 
ness that I could not help. 

“What could I do, Eudamore?” she asked 
quietly. “Baby was on the yacht, going to 
France with me, for I might be away many 
months. And then the queen bade me go 
quickly to St. James’s. I could not take 
baby on a horse, for thus I went. I could not 
let her follow me in a coach without fear that 
some mob would attack the coach. So I 
gave her to Lady Strickland, who was going 
with the queen, and she promised to care for 
her as her own till I reached France. ’Tis 
for baby that I would go my fastest now. I 
am not careless of your daughter, Eudamore. 
For she is all I have in the world to love. 
Bid Walcot haste with the horse.” 

More than I had ever yearned for any- 
thing was I yearning now to turn and take 
soft hold of her, whispering in desperate en- 
treaty, “Forgive me at last, child!” But she 
walked past me toward the door. ‘And now 
this journey!” I heard her say. ‘The hard- 
est thing I ever faced!” Then, in a moaning, 
childlike way, a sudden change that wrung 
me unbearably: ‘Oh, I will tell the king of 
this suffering when I do see him; I will re- 
proach him!” she quoth; and, quickly open- 
ing the door, she went out. 


III—The Road to Rye: December, 1688 


T WAS toward three o’clock on Wednes- 

day afternoon, the third day of our jour- 
ney, that Lucie and I sat upon a low bank 
betwixt a bridle road and a little river in the 
marshland close to Rye, the town being a 
mile from us. The weather was much im- 
proved, the wind blowing but softly, with a 
weak sunshine broken through the clouds, 
so that in our cloaks we were able to sit 
without discomfort from cold. 

We had journeyed hither slowly. As we 
quitted London Lucie had spoken of riding 
throughout the night “to lose no time in 
getting to baby.”’ But her head aching very 
badly at the time when darkness overtook 
us, we had halted at a small inn by Seven- 
oaks. While a sleeping chamber was being 
prepared for her she stayed in a lower room 
of the inn with me, taking no supper except 
a sip of wine and a crust, her cheeks deeply 
flushed, her bright eyes closing at times 
from pain; but she forbade me to send in 
search of a physician, saying most distantly — 
her manner since repulsing me at her house— 
that it was but the fatigue of the past night 
that had told on her. 

Anon, rising to go to her room, she looked 
at me; and suddenly there was less distance 
in her mien—was entreaty, though quiet and 
cold, in her voice. ‘ Eudamore,”’ she said, “if 
other men come presently to the inn and 
perhaps speak against the king or otherwise 
displease you, you will not draw sword or 
pistol? Will you promise me, that I may lie 
unfearing?”’ 

Instantly I had promised her; and the 
next day her bearing reverted not to its most 
studied distance. Her head was greatly bet- 
ter that day, but we could not ride fast, since 
even the trotting of her horse threatened to 
bring back all the pain; and by five o’clock 
she was very weary and very glad to rein at 
another roadside inn, where, before she left 
me, she got again my promise. 

Today her head was well, and we had 
swung forward at a fair pace, arriving thus 
near to Rye. Until this point of our journey 
there had been no hint of any fighting, no 
single thing to affright her for my safety; but 
at this spot she had checked her horse, bid- 
ding me with sharp insistence to stop, and 
declaring after a moment, wherein her eyes 
remained fixed on the town, that she had 
discerned a horseman gallop in thither, seem- 
ing to call something to folk standing by, 


who thereupon had run after him behind the 
houses. There was going to be a tumult, 
fighting, declared she under her breath, giv- 
ing me one look, then looking at the town 
again, her cheek having lost some color, her 
nether lip drawn anxiously between her 
teeth. 

I had descried nothing of the incident; in- 
deed, my eyes would not have been equal to 
it; but Walcot and Smith, my other groom, 
overtaking us, Smith bore out my wife’s 
words, saying that the thing had much re- 
sembled a call to attack or to defense. 

Whereat Lucie looked at me again, no 
distance in her manner now, only supplica- 
tion. She touched her horse, coming close to 
me. ‘Oh, Eudamore, you shall not go on!” 
she whispered. “I would rather turn back to 
a Thames port, rather do anything. Oh-h, 
what shall I do?” she asked, as though of 
herself, with a little, helpless break, her lips 
quivering, her eyes supplicating me. 


Fok her peace, after an instant’s thought, 
I had acted in a way that was verily 
against my grain, sending Walcot and Smith, 
perchance with risk to themselves, to find out 
what was toward whilst I waited with Lucie 
for their news. And, having dismounted, we 
had sat—I a yard from her; she presently 
thanking me for dispatching the grooms, and 
then saying, gazing over the marshland, that 
if I came unharmed through this journey, her 
first time of seeing me since she cried those 
words against me, she would have good hope 
that the words were not to be visited on her. 
Then she had become silent, sometimes let- 
ting me see her face full as she looked past me 
toward Rye with plain dread, more often 
affording me only her side face as she looked 
over the marshland before her or at our horses 
cropping at the road edge. Anon—her head 
threatening to pain, I knew—she had drawn 
off her soft, wide-brimmed riding hat, laying 
it beside her gloves on the bank. © 

For a while I could not forbear from gazing 
very constantly at her—at the manner of 
how her hair, now free of frills, was smoothed 
back from her forehead, changing presently 
into those tendrils and curl clusters about 
her ears, and at—which chiefly held my 
gaze—the graven sadness of her face—her 
face looking old, old in sorrow, though so 
sweetly young in years. 

At last, knowing that my study of her must 
be displeasing her, I forced myself to look 
away, a touch of a smile moving my lips, I 
believe, in spite of my joylessness, as whim- 
sically I bethought that I was proving not 
very faithful to my little new love in France. 
“Lucie,” I said, “you have not told me our 
daughter’s name.” 

“Mary Beatrix, for the queen,’ 
swered. 

“Not Lucie also?” 

“ No.”’ 

I was disappointed at that, but I would 
speak no word of faultfinding. Instead, I 
quoth, “I trust that by tomorrow night 
I shall see our Mary Beatrix.” I paused, 
stared pensively at the houses of Rye, tapping 
the finger tips of my half linked hands to- 
gether. “Lucie,” I said, “will you yourself 
bring her to me tomorrow? You can think 
I should like her to come thus—for once. 
Afterward, her nurse, if you wish.” 


, 


she an- 


OR a second she made no answer, then 
steadily, decisively: “‘Yes, afterward, 
her nurse. I wish, and shall ever wish.” 

I spoke not, nor she—for a space. Then, 
with that softer manner which my interest in 
my daughter was prone to win from her, she 
said: “I hope that baby hath well stood the 
voyage. I hope she will be at her best when 
you see her. She is used to be a joyous baby. 
I have taken care of your daughter, Euda- 
more, till the queen parted us.” 

The clip of a hoof caused me to look 
toward Rye. 

“Walcot or Smith is coming,” I said, un- 
able to distinguish which. 

Her young eyes knew at once. “Smith,” 
she said; and then, drawing a breath: “He 
is riding hard. I believe Walcot has been 
killed.” 

“Nay, nay,” I said soothingly, and added 
lightly, “The old fellow is waiting in a 
tavern for us.” 

She shook her head in disbelief and rose 
and walked slowly to her sorrel horse, holding 
forth her hand to reassure him. She lifted 
the flap of her saddle wallet, disclosing the 
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Lift Right Of 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 





dren’s musical education, etc. Just 
wear beautiful silk hosiery at OUR 
expense. It looks, feels and wears | 
so much better and holds its shape 
and appearance of newness so 
much longer than other hosiery 
that your friends will want to know u 
where you got it. We pay you for |B 

telling them. Write for amazing 
new plan which gives you your own 
hosiery free and enables you to 
make $15 a week besides. Act quick. 
Only one person in each locality 
can learn of this plan. Mrs. Mary 
MacDonald, care of Wearplus Co., [| 
341 Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Mich. & 
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Children Love Music 


When Taught THIS Way 


































PARENTS: ~ Do You Know... 


WHY so many children hate music instead of lov- 
ing it? Why they protest against practice instead 
of striving to make progress? Why they fail to 
learn music as easily as they learn arithmetic? 


Do you know that the study of music can be 
made of fascinating interest to the child? Do you 
know that the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
is a standardized text work for the study of music 
—that these lessons are given by the classroom 
method as well as individual instruction—and are 
taught only by competent and experienced music 
teachers who have passed rigid examinations? 


All these and many more questions are answered 
and explained in a 32-page book “Winning the 
Child to Music.” This book is so enlightening, 
interesting and valuable that it should be in the 
hands of all parents who have the interest of their 
child at heart. It will be sent free on request— 
together with the name and address of the nearest 


Certificated Teacher of the 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Write today for this FREE book which 
will guide you on the right road to a 
real musical education for your child. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


4550 Olive Street ¢ ’ r rs 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
“THE saving in quantity 
makes its use an econ- 

omy.” When your recipes 
call for vanilla, remember 
there is one with the true 
tropic flavor. 


Maternit 


ANE BRYANT Mater- . 
nityClothesenableyou [am Au 
to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Latest modes, designed to 
conceal condition. Sim- 
ple adjustments provide 
expansion. Low prices. 


Style Book FREE 
New Style Book showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts, Corsets for 
Maternity Wear. Write today. 


(une Hryant feria... Newyork 


The Square Yoke 
Cord Slide 
WILSON GARTER 


is a marvel for child’s com- 
fort—health. Physicians say 
that e child should wear 
them. million mothers 
have learned that this Cord 
Slide style is beneficial to 
their children's well-being. 
As for service: they outwear 
3 or 4 ordinary pair. 
Shoulder style for boys 
and girls 1 to 16 yrs. white 
or black web, 50c. Give 
age. Women’s maternity 
wear, 85c. Bust sizes. 
Insist on your dealer su 
plying you, but if he chon 
we'll send postpaid at price 
ven. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, lowa 
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paper in which the queen’s journal was 
wrapped, and then stood caressing the sorrel’s 
coat—’twas a hired horse—where an old, 
vicious whip blow had cut it, looking no 
more toward Smith. Smith, a lad, was 
indeed riding at a silly pace, a hand gallop, 
with the water Spraying high from every 
pool that his nag’s hooves hit; and in a very 
short time he was close to us and drawing 
rein. 

He pulled off his hat to me ordinarily 
enough, but there was the strangest agita- 
tion, veritable distress, in his face. “Oh, 
your worship and your worship’s lady,” he 
said, panting, “the black news that is come 
through from Dover! Oh, lackaday, your 
worship and your worship’s lady!” 

“Dover, eh?” I said. ‘Well, what is it?” 

“The queen is drowned, her yacht gone 
down in Calais roads, and all drowned with 
her. Oh, lackaday, your worship and your 


worship’s lady!” 

I gestured toward Rye. ‘Go back; we 
will come after you,” I said; and when he 
had wheeled and started off, I bit slowly and 
hard on my lip, feeling after a moment a hot 
wetness pass along my eyelids. I could spare 
scant thought for the queen. I was thinking 
of the little brown cloak still lying, perchance, 
in Lucie’s parlor, whilst now the little 


body —— 


I STOOD up, with a faint, queer, tremulous 
sound that I strove to change into a cough 
breaking somehow from my lips and nose— 
that little cloak! And then I thought of the 
mother, stricken through the heart for a 
second time in her twenty-one years. I 
looked at her. Her cloak had fallen off. 
Very, very slim in her pale-brown riding 
dress, she stood with her hands drooped upon 
the back of the sorrel, with her face pressed 
upon his coat where she had stroked him; he 
with his head around to look at her, she 
motionless as carved wood. 

“Lucie,” I said, thick voiced. “Poor little 
Lucie of Lota!” 

One of her hands moved in a curious, dull 
way, passing along the sorrel’s mane. Fora 
space she was quite motionless again; and 
then, suddenly, she swayed around, facing 
me. She was flushed, not white; her eyes 
brilliant, but nearly closed. 

“Begin, Eudamore,” she said, as one in a 
dream. ‘Beat me, curse me, hurt me as you 
will.” 

“Nay, what mean you, my heart?” I 
asked. 

To my great apprehension for her she gave 
a tiny, choked laugh. “See!” she whispered, 
darting her hands together, then writhing 
them one with the other. “See! ’Tis now 
your turn. As you took away my brother, 
I have took away your daughter—my baby! 
Was it not clever of me, though I knew not 
I was doing it?” She choked, quivering, 
opening her brilliant eyes more. “Pay me, 
as I paid you.” 

“Lucie, sweetheart—my truly loved one!” 
I said, going near to her. 

“Pay me! Think how you builded on your 
daughter. Do you know your face is all 
grief? Part for me, you say? Yes, but 
much for her—little soul! Oh, Eudamore, 
I would you would put your sword through 
me!” With a sudden breath, with the swift- 
est movement, she snatched for the Italian 
hilt jutting past my cloak, her hand meeting 
mine that I interposed, with a sharp smack. 
For two or three seconds thereafter she held 
to my fingers in a dazed fashion, her mind 
appearing to have passed from the sword. 
Suddenly throwing up her hands with a 
wild, piteous cry, she flung herself forward 
upon her face, shrieking muffledly against 
the turf, ‘My baby! my baby! my baby!” 
her feet beating upon the grass. 


HEN I gathered her up in my arms, turn- 
ing her to me and beseeching her, “Lucie! 
Lucie, sweetheart!” Thus holding her, I sat 
down on the bank, she having ceased to resist 
me, but weeping frantically on. I arranged 
her as I deemed would be easiest for her, yet 
held her very tightly, whispering, trying my 
uttermost to win her to some calmness. 
After minutes she moved herself in my 
arms; I thought it was to free herself; but 
instead she pressed her face against my 


breast with a groan, then sobbed on. And 
many minutes after this, her sobs changing 
again into a groan, she put one arm over my 
shoulder close to my neck, holding to me as 
though she remembered not who I was. 
Presently her weeping became less; then 
stopped; and she lay as one asleep. For 
very long I held her without moving a fin- 
ger—till the sun was gone and dimness was 
about us. Then I stirred to cover her partly 
with my cloak. 

Whereat, moving her head a little, show- 
ing me her eyes fast shut, she said: “You 
are merciful to me, Eudamore.”’ 

‘““My heart, my poor one!” I said; and I 
bent and kissed her, not loverlike upon her 
lips, but in a manner that I believed could 
not greatly offend her—upon her forehead at 
the edge of her hair. She made no reproach; 
so that later, ere setting her upon her feet, 
I kissed her forehead again. 


[;, WAS dark by then. I had seen two lant- 
horns coming toward us from Rye, and 
guessed that Walcot and Smith, perplexed 
by our delay, were returning in search of us 
on foot, as I could tell by the pace of the 
lights. I kept an arm tight about Lucie, she 
seeming to have little power to stand by 
herself. She truly was in no condition to sit 
on horseback; so, waiking slowly with her, I 
gathered the reins of our horses with my free 
hand and, supporting her and leading them, 
went very slowly te meet the lanthorns, 

Presently, some two hundred yards from 
us, agreat, bluff voice called out a hunting 
cry to warn the lanthorn carriers to give road. 
I distinguished Walcot’s voice raised in crass- 
tempered retort; heard counter retorts, and 
then, after some instants in which the lant- 
horns were at a standstill and the voices 
barely reached us—the recriminations seem- 
ing to have slackened into gossip—I heard 
what sounded very like a quiet, joyous 
“Huzza!” from both Walcot and Smith. 

That sound, darting into my brain and my 
heart, altered as by a flashing miracle the 
look of life, or rather filled me with hope 
that ’twould alter it. How far it imported 
the safety of my daughter, I knew not. But 
I knew—ay, verily was I sure—that it be- 
tokened tidings that the queen at least had 
been saved from the wreck. 

“You heard?” I whispered to Lucie, 
knowing by the gripe of her hand on my 
shoulder that she had heard and understood. 
“Pray there is good news, child,’ I said, 
quickening our pace; and she, having had 
one hand to her brow for a little, would then 
have broke from me and tried to run for- 
ward, durst I have allowed her. 


E FOUND Walcot and Smith and the 

horsemen yet at a stand, the foremost 
of these latter being a stout, red-faced gentle- 
man, as the lanthorns showed us, doubtless he 
of the hunting call. Walcot was saying to 
him that the “false news” would have got to 
London by now; whereat the gentleman, ina 
great, grumbling voice, quoth that the knaves 
ought to be whipped to the bone that spread 
such silly lies. 

At which Lucie escaped from me, half 
stumbling, recovering herself, running be- 
tween Walcot and the horseman, and holding 
to his saddle edge, swaying for an instant and 
looking up at him. “It was false, sir? The 
queen and her company—safe?”’ she asked. 

He stared at her, then, seeing her quality, 
pulled off his hat. “All safe ashore in France, 
your ladyship,” he said. ‘“‘They were in bad 
trouble with a sand bank off Calais; but the 
pores boat ran up and took them aboard 

er. All safe.” 

“Safe?” she repeated. “You know? You 


’ know that?” 


“T am just from Calais, your ladyship. I 
saw them land yesterday morning, none of 
them wetted—the queen and a score of others, 
with the baby prince, and a little girl child— 
I know not who. All safe.” 

“Grateful, grateful news!” said Lucie, 
smiling up at him. Then, stepping back a 
pace to where I stood, looking at me, with 
her lips parted, with her eyes aflood with 
tears in the lanthorn light: “Oh, Eudamore, 
what grateful news!” she whispered; and, 
my arm going round her, she brought up her 
hand behind me, resting it on my shoulder. 
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Are You pra al ie 
—that = wiil offend your friends, ruin your 
pretty clothes .... Are you afraid that sometime, 
the odor of perspiration will embarrass you— 
mark you as a person who lacks refinement? 


Such risks are now so unnecessary! Dew, the 
Crystal Pure Deodorant, eliminates the possibil- 
ity of perspiration odors. A few drops applied 
at any time assures you of complete freedom 
from annoyance for many hours. 


Dew is colorless and odorless. It will not 
stain or injure the most delicate fabric or harm 
the most sensitive skin. 


The crystal purity of Dew makes it especially 
desirable for use on sanitary pads. 

Men, too, find Dew pleasantand easy 
to use. Get a bottle at all stores or di- 
rect, fifty cents. Write for book- 
let “I asked him to make a better 
deodorant.” 


GEO. C. V. FESLER CO., St. Louis 
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Write — free booklet “What 
Can a Woman Do?” written 
by a group of the happiest and ¢ 

most successful women in Wp 
America, also full information 
about My BOOK HOUSE, 
the children’s books “‘as re- 
















markable for what they omit 
as for what they include.” 
We need representatives all 
over the U. S. $2500 to $3500 
easily possible the first year. 


The BOOK HOUSE for Children ™ 
360-C N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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he NEW Denton 


Will Delight Mothers and Children. 


EXTRA HEAVY SOLES in the feet provide a long 
desired added durability where most needed. 


SHAPELY FEET of new pattern allow more full- 
ness at the ankles, greatly increasing strength as well 
as making a more shapely foot. 


DEEPER SEAMS, elastic and sewed with three 
threads, instead of two, give greater strength and 
neater finish. 


New Non-Breakable Rubber Buttons 


will not break in the wringer. Do not cut threads. Easily 
buttoned but do not come unbuttoned as readily as hard 
finished buttons. No more sewing on of buttons after each 
washing. A veal joy to busy mothers. 


Large Sizes Now Open Down the Front. Sizes 0 to 5 have 
Drop Seat and open down the back as shown in cut below. Sizes 
6 to 14 retain the popular Drop Seat but also open down the front 
enabling older children to button their own garments. 


Our Patented Extra-Full Drop Seat on all sizes gives ample 
fullness in crotch and avoids binding in the back if the child sleeps 
with knees drawn up. 


To secure the utmost softness and durability, we use only 
high-grade unbleached cotton and some fine wool, double carded. 


Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, and the nat- 
ural smoothness of unbleached cotton, give our unique Soft-Kunit 
feeling. The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun and knit 
into the fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, only new materials washed with pure 
soap and water. Our washing process avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
shrink when washed at home but retain their original 

shape and elasticity. 

Body, feet and hands are covered, protecting the 

child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 








Dentons are well made: strong, elastic outside seams 
avoid hard threads next to body. Collars double thickness, 
rubber buttons, strong button holes, facings all stayed. 

Ideal for fresh-air sleeping, camping or touring. 
(We also make Soft-Knit Hoods for out-door sleeping.) 
Dentons have a mottled, light-gray color that does 
not readily show soil. Each size is amply proportioned. 


Denton quality is rigidly maintained. 
Our prices are always low in relation to quality as we are 
the largest and only exclusive makers of knit sleeping garments. 


Sizes 0 to 5 have turn-down cuffs; sizes 6 to 14, plain cuffs. 
Sizes 0, 1 and 2 are extra large at hips to allow for use of diapers. 


Insist on genuine Dentons. Our name is on neck hanger 


This and our trade-mark is on tag attached to each garment. pone apemn 
Spey If you cannot get genuine Dentons from your dealer, write us. SzES ETO s, 
trade mark Over 5,500 Leading Dry Goods and Department Stores Sell Dentons. 

tag attached . rs 
iocvery genuine WEYL Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


Denton Garment. 810 MILL STREET, CENTREVILLE, MICHIGAN. 
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Roya. Worcester and Bon Ton corsets are now 
available in all the correct corset modes of the moment 
~ making possible for any figure, sweeping, graceful lines 
and modish flat-back effects. 

For over sixty-three years The House of Royal Worcester has 
been preéminent as designers of corsets and brassieres for women. 


AcE has ripened that experience until these members of a famous 
family now represent but a part of the many that are Roya 
WorcesTeER and Bon Ton models. 


PopuLar and patented features of these models are the flexible, 
non-breakable and rustless boning, a non-pinching clasp, insur- 
ing comfort and style, with hose supporters that will not tear 
wa materials and workmanship always of the finest afd best. 


Two Qualities: Royal Worcester from $1.50 to $3.00 
Bon Ton from $3.50 to $25.00 


(Carried by all of the best stores and specialty shops 


ROYAL WORCESTER. Corset Compa 


WORCESTER - NEW YORK- CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO-LONDON ~ ~ 


Worcester 


my NY 
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eMarketing 


LADY (with alitile girl): Don’t 
skate around here, darling; 
your skates will get all 

clogged up with sawdust. 

THe Market Man: Good morn- 
ing, madam. Very nice day—nice 
day. What can I do for you today, madam? 

THe MortuHer: You-can run outside and 
play till mother’s through. Yes, it’s a very 
nice day. I think I want a duck, please. 

Tue Litre Grrt: How long are you 
going to stay in this-old market, mother? 

THE Moruer: I don’t know, dear. I’ve 
got to get a duck. 

LitrLe Girt: You’ve got it on you now, 
mother. 

THE Mortuer: What, darling? 

LirtLe Girt: The sawdust. Your scarf is 
trailing. 

MarkET Maw: I can give you a very nice 
duck, madam. I'll have it brushed off for 
you. (He takes the scarf.) 

LirtLe Girt: Hurry up and get out of 
this old market. What are those funny 
things, mother? 

THe Moruer: Eggplants, darling. 

LittLE Girt: Aren’t they funny! 

THE Moruer: Yes, very, dear. 

Market Man: No, madam, eggplants are 
very reasonable. 

Tue Moruer: I was just thinking how a 
cauliflower would be. (She wanders round 
the market, the man following her.) 

Lirrte Girv: See that pretty pink celery, 
mother! 

THe Mortuer: No, that’s rhubarb, dar- 
ling. And I want some lettuce. (She bends 
over a box of lettuce just as an acquaintance 
does the same thing.) 

THE ACQUAINTANCE: Oh, good morning. 
How funny! I didn’t see who it was. I beg 
your pardon! 

Tue Motuer: No hurry. Pick your head 
out first. 

Tue ACQUAINTANCE: They are nice heads. 
(They each hold a head of lettuce and talk 
while the market man waits patiently.) 

Tue Moruer: I’m very glad to see you. 

THE ACQUAINTANCE: I’m very glad to see 
you. 

Tue Mortuer: I hope you're very well! 

THE ACQUAINTANCE: Yes, very well, 
thank you. I hope you are! 

Tue Mortuer: Oh, yes, thank you. It’s a 
lovely day, isn’t it? 

THEACQUAINTANCE: Yes, isn’t it? Good-by. 

THE Motuer: Good-by. So glad to have 
seen you. 

Tue ACQUAINTANCE: Thank you. I’m so 
glad to have seen you. 

THe MotHer: Thank you. 
shall meet soon again. 

THE ACQUAINTANCE: 
Good-by. 

THE Mortuer: Good-by. 

THE Market MAN: Yes, madam? 

THe Mortuer: I was just thinking if a 
steak wouldn’t be better. 

MarkKET Man: Not the duck, madam? (A 
friend comes up and the two ladies enter into 
an earnest conversation. The market man ven- 
tures to become attentive to a lady who is look- 
ing wistfully at a basket of mushrooms.) 

THe Moruer (to the market man after her 
friend leaves her): I think you were waiting 
on me. I’m rather in a hurry. Have you 
some nice squabs? 

THE Market Man: You won’t have the 
steak then, madam? 

Tue MortHer: Well, I had thought of a 
duck. I’m having three ladies for luncheon 
and a steak is always nice, and yet I thought 
perhaps they’d enjoy squabs on toast more. 


I hope we 


I hope so too. 


LitrtE Girt: Mother, aren’t you ever 
coming? 
MortuHer: Darling, mother must do her 


marketing. Oh, there’s Mrs. Adams! She’s 
just the person I want to see. (She rushes 
across to Mrs. Adams, and the lady looking at 
mushrooms having come to a decision, the mar- 
ket man gives her all his attention.) 

THe MortHER (to the little girl after finish- 
ing with Mrs. Adams): Darling, do you see 
the man that was waiting on me? He’s so 
tiresome. He’s always trying to wait on some- 
one else at the same time. 

THe Market MAN (hurrying to her): 
Now, madam, the squabs? 

Tue Moruer: I believe I'll have chops. 
You might just show me the duck. (He 
shows her the duck, and she looks at it from 





every possible angle.) I think I’ll have squabs 
and let them do their own carving. 

THe MARKET MAN (quile resignedly): 
Just as you say, madam. 


THE MortuHer: All 
right, squabs. And 
the lettuce and a 
nice cauliflower, 
please. Send them 
at once, please. 

LITTLE GIRL: 
Mother, mother, 
aren’t you ever 
coming? 

THE MOTHER: 
Yes,darling. There’s 
Mrs. Smith. I must 
speak to her a min- 
ute. (She and Mrs. 
Smith have a good 
talk.) 

LITTLE GIRL 
(hanging on her 
mother’s arm as they 
leave the market): 
Well, I thought 
you’d never get out 
of this old market. . 

Tue Mortuer: But, darling, mother must 
do her marketing. 

LittLE Girt: I call it talketing. 

—BEATRICE HERFORD. 


‘“‘LOOK HERE, 


I Take My Pen in Hand 


KNOW a man who can put on his hat and 

coat, run around the corner, go into a 
fountain-pen store, pick up’a pen, test the 
point, dash off three or four sentences on 
the pad of scrap paper without a moment’s 
thought, put the pen in his pocket, pay for 
it and run back around the corner and take 
off his hat and coat again. 

The man who can think offhand like that, 
of three or four sentences to write on the test 
paper, and not merely scribble lines, or shade 
ong curlicues, or make labyrinths the way 
people do in telephone books, ought to be 
President of the United States and receive a 
large reward. He is a man of decision. 

The moment that pad of test paper is 
placed before me, my mind goes a complete 
blank. The saleslady watches me oddly, and 
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TAILOR! 

MADE A MESS OF THIS VEST—A 

BUTTON TOO MANY AT THE TOP, 

AND A BUTTONHOLE TOO MANY 
AT THE BOTTOM!’’ 














I am painfully conscious that I have as- 
sumed the expression of a man who stole two 
solid silver pens from the sample tray last 
month, and who has come back to see if there 
is anything else he 
can lay his fingers on. 


ranges her hair 
languidly. 

““Why’n’cha try 
it?” she suggests. 

A glimmer of a 
phrase runs through 
my mind about this 
being the time for 
all good men to 
stand on the point 
of a needle. Before 
I can remember it 
clearly enough to 
write, it is gone. I 
pinch the point be- 
tween my fingers 
and smile dimly. 

“Yu can’t tell by 
feelin’ it!’? com- 
ments the saleslady. 
“Write somepin!” 

I can think of a great many personal 
things: ‘I like my eggs boiled six minutes” 
or “Today I changed to my light-weights”’; 
but they would look a little silly in black and 
white. “Thirty days hath September” 
might serve, if I could think how the rest 
goes. I wish this girl would stop staring at 
me. “I wish——” I commence to write, 
and then I realize that that would hardly be 
the nice thing to say. : 

“T think ——” I start in a high falsetto, 
clear my throat, and begin over again in a 
more manly bass, “I think this pen is all 
right ’—it isa size I hate—“‘and I can see it is 
soft enough without trying it’”—I subse- 
quently discover the point is like flint—‘“‘so 
I'll just take it with me.” I smile, and but- 
ton my coat on the wrong buttons. 

Yes, I might have written my name. Iam 
confident that if I had it would have been in 
a large childish hand, with several false 
starts, giving the general impression I had 
just learned to write it in night school a 
couple of days ago, and it would have looked 
like this: C Cre Coreyro Fr Forp. 


YOU’VE 




















OFFICER: ‘‘HEY! 


YOU POOR DUB —”’ 
“I’M NOT AS POOR AS YOU THINK I AM, OFFICER. 


I DON’T OWN 


THIS CAR”’ 





The saleslady ar- ° 


Jazzing Up the College (Course 


reer of taking books along 
Our daughters tote their ukes 
along 
To colleges and normal schools, 
emies and such; 

They hate to probe the mystery 
Of math or ancient history 

Unless they take precautions against 
learning overmuch. 


Our sons disdain alliances 
With languages or sciences; 
They scorn the shoots of Latin roots; their 
syntax is a scream; 
Researches anatomical 
To them are highly comical 
When football calls red-blooded men (hip! 
hip!) to make the team. 


And so we plead for latitude: 
To win a student’s gratitude 
A vaudeville curriculum should forthwith 
be arranged; 
Let’s scrap scholastic dignity 
For modernized benignity; 
The educative process must be drastically 
changed. 


Professor Watson, light of hand, 
Might introduce some sleight of hand— 
ithdraw a pair of monkeys from an old 
zoology; 
His classes would pursue the course 
With eagerness to view the course 
And cheers would greet his monologue on 
Darwin’s Theory. 


Professor Todd, by trickery 
He copied from Terpsichore 
Might lure coeds to Physics lab with tan- 
goes Argentine; 
The law of gravitation would 
Be danced, and the sensation would 
Result in more attendance than the place 
had ever seen. 


In English Lit those merry tales 
Yclept the Canterbury Tales 
Might lose their philologic dread if staged 
as a review; 
A little flippant bantering 
Al-Jolson-Eddie-Cantoring 
Would phrase accepted notions in a method 
wholly new. 


Such up-to-date expedients 
Are magical ingredients 
To get from each curriculum the very best 
it has; 
A snappy talk on radium 
Would fill a college stadium. 
Hurrah for education at the Institute of 
Jazz! —Eias LIeBERMAN. 


The Family Vicious Circle 


OW did things go at the office today, 
dear? 

What do you think! Old Grimes came in 
and 

Oliver, you’re so quiet I know you’re into 
mischief of some sort. No, you mustn’t. 
That isn’t for little boys. 

Old Grimes came in and just as I ex- 
pected 

Oliver, how many times has mother got to 
speak to you before you’ll mind? Very well, 
you can look at it then, but don’t tear it. 

As I was saying, old Grimes came in 

Oliver, take that out of your mouth this 
instant. You’re hungry? Well, you can wait 
a few minutes till supper’s ready. 

Old Grimes came in and —— 

Excuse me, dear. For heaven’s sake, 
Oliver, don’t snuffle like that! Haven’t you 
a handkerchief? Well, use it. 

Old Grimes came —— 

Just a minute, darling. Whatever is it you 
want, Oliver? No, you can’t. Never mind 
why. You just can’t. How many times have 
I got to tell you not to interrupt while people 
are talking? Now be quiet or you’ll march 











right straight off to bed. 

Old Grimes —— é 

Now, Oliver, you’re not going to behave 
like a baby, are you? Come, mother’s 


great big man. No, mother didn’t holler at 
you. Well, anyway, she didn’t mean to. 
She’s sorry, but really, Oliver, you can be a 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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ROP the tea-leaves into your 
Hall China Teapot. Pour boil- 
ing water over the leaves, let 
stand for four minutes, and remove 


the leaves. This may be done either 
by pouring the tea into another heated 
Hall China Pot or by using a tea-ball 
or bag. You get the full rich flavor, 
without the bitterness that comes 
from boiling or too long steeping. 
Your Hall Teapot insures absolute 
purity and freshness in every brewing 
from your favorite blend; it keeps the 
tea hot throughout the meal; and adds 
beauty to any service. Your dealer 
probably has Hall China Teapots. If 
not, write and we will see that you 


are not disappointed. 
Largest Manufacturers of Fireproof 
Cooking China in the World 


Hall China Company é' cl 
Dept. J East Liverpool, Ohio 
of Secret Process Fireproof China 












EAUTIFUL Infants’ 

Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit | 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garmerits to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today 


(ane Bryant sesamiae NewYork 
Women 7 


An Easy Way To Make Money 


Hundreds of men and women are making $2.00 to 
$5.00 an hour spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time 
introducing the famous Guaranteed World’s 
Star Hosiery and Underwear—a complete 
family line sold direct from mill at amazingly 
low prices. You can do as well. Start right 
away in your own locality. Profits begin 
at once. No capital required. No deliveries 
—no collections to make. An easy, pleas- 
ant, 5 neg unease of rout, ova. 
akes success certain. No ex- 
New lan perience needed. We furnish 
everything to make you successful. No charge 
for territory. Write quick for Free Offer. 
World’s Star Knitting Co. 
59 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 
(Established 29 years) 






























“STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD” 


There is only one genuine 
Seal— Alaska Seal. 


lent imitation of the genuine 
article. Northern Seal is 
only the finest selected New 
Zealand Lepus Cunicuh 





Pierini Park, Springfield 
dens, L. L, New York. 


Coprrghs 1934 





Representative in Every County 


Can earn up to $100.00 weekly handling nationally 
known Xmas S ty in universal demand among 
professional, business and society people. 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 211) 


most annoying child. Come and kiss mother 
now and then sit right down beside her here 
on the sofa. Isn’t that cozy? There we are; 
mother and daddy and Oliver. Isn’t it a 
lovely fire? 

By the way, dear, how did things go at 
the office? —F. F, V. 


Holidays help us to realize what a corking 
good time we have on work days. 


Robinson Crusoe, looking in vain for an- 
other human being, ill-naturedly kicked a 
clamshell into the deep. 

“This,” he grumbled, ‘comes of being at 
the fag end of the vacation list and having to 
take the last two weeks in September.” 


“The last rows of summer, thank good- 
ness,” said the amateur gardener, as he 
tossed aside his hoe and straightened the 
kinks in his back. 


Oysters and colleges open in September, 
the month having both an “r” and a “rah, 
rah”’ in it. 


The hay-fever victim and the theatrical 
producer regard with entirely opposite views 
the coming of fall. One longs for the sea- 
son’s first frost; the other dreads it. 


The Ravages of Time 
(Date: 1940) 


a old couple argued. They couldn’t 
recall. 
Said one: “It was played with a little white 
ball 
And I’m certain the name was Mah Pong.” 
The other grew scornful and said: “Not at 
all. 
We played it with chips which we built in a 
wall, 
And the name of the game was Ping Jong.” 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the October issue be- 
fore it is “*sold out.” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should al- 
ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not sessteed.} 
PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuicaGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
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Amazing! 


New method cleans without rags, 
powder, brushes or acid 











At last a new type of cleaner for pots, 
pans, stoves, mirrors, woodwork, 
etc. Saves your hands and clothes: 
saves your time and money. 

10c package (see above) lasts for 
weeks. Combines neat scouring 
pads with soap cake of amazing 
polishing power. Even a child can 
get instant results with the Brillo 
Method. 


3RILLO 
L[=)} U 
CLEANS LIKE LIGHTNING 


Where to Buy You never saw a guar- 
Brillo antee like this before 


BRILLO is now sold at We will give absolutely 
Woolworth, Kresge, free a new aluminum 
Kress and McCrory utensil for any old one 
stores; leading depart- Brillo fails to clean. No 
ment, hardware, grocery utensil has ever been 
and grocery chain stores; found which Brillo failed 
and all 10 & 25c stores. to clean. 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
10c enclosed. Send generous introductory package of Brillo. 
LHJ 9-24 
Name ae 








Address = 





Dealer's Name and Address 











Change 
This to This 


This looks like ‘only a coupon,"’ but cut it out and 
watch it work! Extra money (a dollar or more a 
week) and your choice of it boys’ prizes—that's 
a. it JS ge ets for you—cost-free—if you sell The F 

ome Journal and The Saturday soning 
Pos ‘in U.S. A.). It's easy! Fill out and mai 
your start (this coupon)—TODAY! 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 
965 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: Tell me how to earn prizes and money by fF 
selling The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Post. 1 want |” 
to start right away! 


Your Name. 





Street Address or R. F. D. 














You can complete this 


‘igh School Coursé 
Te 2 Years simplified High School 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-653, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 


Py INGEE ROSES 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1924 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus 
Lilies, Shrubs. Send for copy. 


The Dingee & Conard Co. , Box 924 "West Grore,Ps 


Tea Room Mana¢éers in Bid Demand 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, motor inns, now 
opening every weekarecrying fortrained managers. Shortageacute. We 
receive daily calls for 8. it table di- 

rectors,'buyers, etc.—both men and women. Big salaries paid to trained 
executives. We teach you entire business i os time—and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Write for “ Pouring Tea or 
Profit.” Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. D-549, Washington, D. © 


00 RELIEF ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS. 00 
jee and feel like copper plate work. Paneled 
Card, Latest Type. andsome Present. 
Satisfaction or money returned. Postage Paid. 
GOLDEN POPPY CO., VALLEJO, CAL. 2 


RSING TAUGHT AT HOME 
Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course 


Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, 2251 Chestnut St. »Philadelphia,Pa. Pa. 


THREE DOLLARS PER HOUR IS YOURS 
Many of - pm = tatives are making that much 
and more in a Write for details and get 
our FREE ST. TAT Ie NERY OFFER. 

INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS. INC., Corry, Pa. 
Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; as for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


“ : 7 ” 
Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 

Commun "acting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Il. 
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Kodaks $6.50 up 
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All out-doors 
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Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 2% Kodak City 
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ids ; Radiola X—ultra-refined | F . r ‘ 
O the inspiration of music—add 


nN receiver of the antenna 
|. Tie a , a 
| : . Space for ay rc 
La batteries aide” Com- | the fun o sports news—lectures 











os Bese pall yee | dance! To the beauty of violin 


Wee Geer ae and voice and organ, as true and 








Dr Uses Onl 8S mellow in reproduction as in their 
Batteries rendering in the studio, add the 


vigorous life of-the nation—the urge 
of national politics — momentous 
religious debates—the thrill of sports 
as they’re played in the field. 


New improvements for long distance 
receiving, selectivity, simplicity and 
perfect tone make the Radiola X an 
outstanding radio achievement of the 
year. And the same quality in appear- 
ance makes it the Radiola for the 
finest of city and country homes. It 
combines the joy of radio—and pride 
of possession! 









ML), 
1 CH 








“There's a Radiola for every purse” 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


° q A Y , = 5. hie Mee, ea, ~~ 
aL Ws 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA rs 

Dept. 449 (Address office nearest you.) 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free Radio 

Booklet. 
Name ee 
- é cr 
. . REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ’ 


—— y, > a > => a ie 02 
eee Sn > Si Ce > GS = = 
P ‘eS ae =" ms PPP Lene ane e eI ee tM ——— oa a se A Sn AS Ve ae 


Send for the free booklet 
that describes every Radiola. 
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OFFERS you 


EAT DELICACIES 
ready to serve - 



























Wile Me 


Here’s September just around 
the corner, bringing the start of 
school; and for the thousands 
of mothers whose children can’t 
get home at noon—the problem 
of the daily lunch! 


Lunches are a problem, I'll 
admit. But I have an interest- 
ing leaflet called “10 Libby 
Ways to Fill a Lunch Box” 
that I believe you'll find help- 
ful, in preparing school lunches 
or lunches for grown-ups. I’d 
like you to have it right away 
so if you’ll send me your name 
and address, I’ll mail it to you 
at once. 





And please, if you have met 
any special problems in the pre- 
paring of daily lunches that are 
not covered in the leaflet, don’t 
hesitate to write to me about 
them. co 


A key opening device that really 
opens the can! Did you ever try 
one that made a clean cut all 
the way around and worked 
every time? I never did until 
recently—and it’s on every can 
of Libby’s Meats that is now 
being shipped. You will be de- 
lightfully surprised, I think, 
when you see how easily these 
new cans are opened. 


If you think of any other 
way Libby could improve its 
service to housewives, please 


tell me. 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
159 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 














HE fag end of summer! The heat has 
left you with a %et-down, don’t-care 
feeling. You would like nothing so much as 
to do nothing. Housework drags on you in- 
tolerably and—just between ourselves—you 
let as much of it go as possible, don’t you? 
But one household bugbear you cannot 
escape—the meals! Come what may, the 
family must eat. And so, on you go, with the 
never-ending round—the planning, cooking, 
serving of food. 

Yet there is a way to lighten this task, and 
at the same time bring greater variety to 
your table in dishes as tempting and whole- 
some as you could wish. This way lies in 
Libby’s Service! 


Choice meats—cooked to perfection 
and ready to serve! 


Libby’s Service means this—that through 
your grocer Libby will keep you constantly 
supplied with the world’s finest canned meats, 
expertly cooked and ready to serve. 
Thousands of women are availing them- 
selves of this service. Not only because it 
saves them the fuss and bother of cooking, but 





Libby’s Vienna Sausage, so tender, so delicately spiced, is a 
real treat in itself. But you’ ll like it too with tart apples baked 
according to the recipe given below 


because they find Libby’s Meats so uniform 
in quality, so exceptionally good. 

Chicago, they know, is the meat center of 
the world. They realize that Libby chefs, 
working here in our own model kitchens, use 
only fresh cuts from Government-inspected 
meats. And that these meats, when cooked, 
are sealed at once in air-tight containers, 
then completely sterilized for their perfect 
protection. 


Three favorite delicacies 


Three of these Libby Meat Delicacies are 
featured on this page: 

Corned Beef—tender, fine-grained meat; 
the rich juices jellied in it to just the right 
consistency. 

Corned Beef Hash—Libby’s Corned Beef 
and choice potatoes seasoned with onions and 
spices, then chopped—not ground—to just 
the right degree of fineness. 








If ever you feel the need of serving Libby? s Corned Beef with something 


else—try it with raisin sauce. 


It’s so quickly prepared and so good! 


Recipe below 


Vienna Sausage—fresh pork and beef all 
finely chopped with special seasonings, and 


wood-smoked to give it that distinctive flavor : 


for which Vienna Sausage is noted. 


Temptingly different—yet so easy to 
prepare! 
Many people prefer 
Libby’s Meat Deli- 
cacies served by 
themselves—just as 
they come from the 
can. But three favor- 
ite dishes are given 
here to show you 
what delightful vari- 
ations may be made 
in a few minutes— 
with these ready- 

cooked meats. 


Corned Beef and 
Raisin Sauce. Heat 
Libby’s Corned Beef 
and serve with a 
tart raisin sauce. 
Cook one cup of rai- 
sins and two cups of 
water, add the juice of 
half a lemon and one tablespoon of butter. 
Mix one cup of sugar with one and one- 
half tablespoons of cornstarch, stir into 
raisin mixture. Cook till clear and serve hot. 


Vienna Sausage Scalloped with Apples. Place 
a layer of sliced apples in a shallow baking dish, 
dot with butter and sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon. Repeat until 
the dish is three-fourths 
full of apples. Place 
Libby’s Vienna Sausage 
over the top. Cover and 
bake until the apples are 
tender. 

Corned Beef Hash with 
Poached Eggs. Place a 
can of Libby’s Corned 
Beef Hash in boiling 
water for 20 minutes or 
open the can and brown 
the hash in a hot skillet. 
Serve with a poached egg 
on top of each portion. 





prepared—not haphazardly tossed together. 
eggs, it makes a satisfying main dish for breakfast, lunch or supper 


Free booklet —‘‘Meats Prepared While 
the Kettle Boils.” Send for it today 


This interesting booklet gives many other 
ways of serving Libby’s Meats, in whole- 
some, appetizing dishes. We will gladly mail 
it to you free, if you will send us your name 
and address. In case your grocer should not 
have the particular Libby products that you 
want, please send us his name also; and we 
will arrange for you to get them. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
109 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


New interest for your menus 


Summer squash is delicious when cooked 
right. Cut in pieces, remove peeling and 
seeds, if they are tough. Stew in just as little 
water as possible. Drain, mash and season 
with butter, pepper and salt. 

The best of green corn will be still sweeter 
if it is cooked with the inside husk on. Re- 
move the husk and silk, then put the ear 
back into the husk and tie it with string 
before boiling. 

Fresh young cabbage is delicious au Gratin. 

Egg plant gains a new delicacy of flavor 
from baking. Cut into quarters. Drop into 
cold salted water and let stand one hour to 
remove the bitter taste. Score the skin in 
one-half inch squares and lay in a baking pan 
—rind side down. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, lay a strip of bacon across each piece, 
or dot with butter. Bake until tender; serve 
with white sauce or chili sauce. 





Libby’s Corned Beef Hash! It has the relish o Ged @ dish SPECIALLY 


d with poached 








FRENCH DRESSING 


the Best 
Salad Dressing 


The best salad dressing of all is French Dressing. It is the 

proper dressing for salads of crisp, green lettuce, cool, fresh 

fruit, or cold vegetables. it is also the easiest dressing to make— 
Just mix three parts of Wesson Oil, one part of 
vinegar, salt and pepper to taste, and there it is! 

There are many variations to French Dressing—in fact you 

can vary the taste whenever you wish a change by adding 

almost any seasoning that you like. For instance, a little 





chopped onion, or a bit of Worcestershire Sauce, mustard or 
crumbled cheese adds pleasing taste. And again, French Dress- 
ing for fruit salads is more delicate if made with lemon juice 
instead of vinegar, and paprika instead of black pepper. 

A copy of our new booklet “Saladtime” containing numerous 
delightful salad and salad dressing suggestions, is yours for the 
asking. Just drop a postal to Wesson Oil, 120 Broadway, New 


York City, and ask for “Saladtime.” 





